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New Harvard Books 


Children Astray, By Saul Drucker and Maurice B. Heater 


Adopting the analytical case method for the presentation of their material, the 
authors here give the results of their many years’ work with the problem of juvenile 
delinquency. The twenty-four cases in the book are representative of the most 
important types, so that all social workers dealing with children will find it a 
valuable contribution to their field. The Introduction by Dr. Richard C. Cabot is 
especially illuminating. “Any reader, and especially any parent or teacher, who 
can lay the book down once he has started it, must be something less than human.” 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. Price, $3.50. 


Essays In Social Justice, By Tomas N. Carver 


“It is the seasoned reflecticn of a fertile thinker who is concerned not with propa- 
ganda of economic hobbies but with getting at certain fundamental principles of 
our economic and social life.”—Cornell Alumni News. “A vigorous, practical, 
and readable discussion, original both in its manner of treatment and in the em- 
phasis which it places on economic factors.’—A. L. A. Booklist. “Suggestive, 
stimulating, and inspiring; a windfall for the student of the social sciences.”— 
Intercollegiate Socialist. “It is a distinct achievement to discuss the bigger econo- 
mic problems of the day in the style and manner of a successful novel.”—The 
Living Church. Price, $2.50. 


Learning and Living, By Ephraim Emelton 


“Nine essays of a delightful character dealing with themes of both immediate 
and enduring importance. Distilled into the pages is the essence of the scholar 
and gentleman who wrote them. In the charm of their literary style, in the ming- 
ling of wit and wisdom, in their sane and hopeful outlook upon life, these essays 
remind us of the best work of the New England writers of an earlier generation.” 
—The Congregationalist. “One of the most delightful books recently published 
on the scholar’s life.” —Springfield Republican. Price, $3.00. 


The Quarterly Journal of Economics 


Published in November, February, May and August; edited by members of the 
Department of Economics in Harvard University. Contents for August, 1923; 
The Rural Economy of Japan, Daniel H. Buchanan; The Ethics of Competition, 
Frank H. Knight; A Theory of Business Cycles, Lawrence K. Frank; Wages 
Regulation and Children’s Maintenance in Australia, Paul H. Douglas; Legislation 
for the Farmers: Live Stock Markets and Grain Exchanges, G. O. Virtue; The 
Kansas Court of Industrial Relations, Its Spckesman, Its Record, Herbert Feis; 
Book Reviews ; Notes and Memoranda. Price, $1.35 a copy ; $5.00 a year. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


26 Randall Hall Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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the original statement of THE JoURNAL’s 

program, we note this with reference to 
departmental services. “In each of the several 
departments it will hope, from time to time, to 
make distinctive contributions of value.” And 
again, “These, . . . it is realized, are difficult un- 
dertakings, the approximation of which may not 
be realized save through long efforts and ade- 
quate codperation.” It has been gratifying to re- 
ceive, during the first year of THE JouRNAL’s 
publication, so many letters which indicate a 
broad sympathy with this undertaking, an en- 
couraging confidence, and a clear understanding 
of the tasks ahead. Quotations from some of 
these letters are given in a page in “Library and 
Workshop” of this issue. Such letters come, not 
only as welcome expressions of confidence but 
also as a challenge for still greater efforts on the 
part of THe JournaL. The September number 
with its special emphasis upon education is in ac- 
cord with the plans mentioned. 

One of the fields in which Tue Journat will 
seek truth continuously through special study, re- 
search, observation and through special represen- 
tatives, is that around which so many problems 
of industrial social life center. It is generally ad- 
mitted that one of the supreme tasks of the pres- 
ent is to contribute to a social objective in which 
the social and spiritual advancement of the race 
shall keep pace with mechanical and industrial 
progress. Many have thought that the chief 
problem of the day is the proper social and moral 
utilization of science and that this problem cen- 
ters around industry. Mr. Wilson in the August 
Atlantic has it that “our civilization cannot sur- 
vive materially unless it be redeemed spiritually.” 
But these are difficult problems upon which we 
have scarcely begun to work and THE JOURNAL 
will not intend to publish material simply to have 
something to say. It will try to find as much 
truth as possible and it will take its time to do it. 
Among the contributions already in hand or in 
process are the following: 

“The Curriculum of a Labor School” by 
Walton Hamilton. 
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“A Corporation School: A Suggestion Con- 
cerning Education in Industry” by Luther S. 
Cressman. 

“Does the Mill Village Foster an Anti-Social 
Type?” by Jeanette Paddock Nichols. 

Special contributions in (1) Employment 
Studies, (2) Labor Turnover Studies, (3) Com- 
munity Work Studies by Harriet Herring. 

Miss Herring’s plan for a long time study- 
program is one which should be presented at 
length later. If only there were means to carry 
it out! 

Studies of several mill towns now being made; 
data with which Frank Tannenbaum’s querry 
“Does the South Bury its Anglo-Saxons?” may 
be answered. 

Reports from special school tests made in cer- 
tain mill villages by L. A. Williams when he was 
a member of the University of North Carolina 
faculty will be presented. 

Another plan, details of which will be an- 
nounced later, is that of a series of Social Insti- 
tutes in industrial centers in North and South 
Carolina to be held at an early date, with special 
programs in which state and national leaders will 
participate. 

The November Journat, while continuing its 
independent articles, will tend to emphasize the 
rural aspects of social concern, as the September 
issue has emphasized social aspects of education. 
There are some unusual studies of standards of 
living among southern farmers by Roland Har- 
per; some more studies of the problems of rural 
sociology by Carl Taylor; articles on the country 
church by Warren H. Wilson and Edmund S. 
DeBrauner ; other studies of the cityward drift 
of population, of the restatement of Malthusian 
theories of population, especially timely at this 
hour, of the country church, and of training for 
rural social work, by Howard Woolston, Arthur 
B. Wood, R. Clyde White, E. C. Branson, E. C. 
Lindeman and others, to name a few. The key- 
note will be stated “To contribute toward making 
the rural and village home and family, the rural 
and village community and association, typical of 
the best that America can produce.” Some of 
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the other special articles for future issues are 
listed in the several departments 

THE JOURNAL is particularly interested in mak- 
ing its “Library and Workshop” a dynamic sort 
of thing with which to close each issue. Nothing 
will please us more than to know that it may 
render a real service and that it may be readable. 
In addition to its book reviews and notes, there 
will be found in the September number several 
unusual features in the classified information and 
codperative advertisements. Of special interest 
are the lists of the members of the Association 
of Training Schools for Professional Social 
Work, with a new statement of principles; the 
group of southern educational institutions with 
their forward look; the list of newspapers inter- 
ested in social interpretation ; and the directories 
of state departments of public welfare, state con- 
ferences of social work, and other features. The 
advertisements themselves are planned with a 
view to effective education and promotion along- 
side actual service to the advertiser. 

The reference to tasks of codperative social 
concern as represented by the list of universities 
and colleges brings to mind also the plan which 
Alabama is inaugurating this month. North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia and Florida 
have also voted to adopt the same method of co- 
operation and plan to follow it up later. The plan 
which Mr. Fred Culley, secretary of the member- 
ship committee of the Alabama State Conference 
of Social Work, is pushing provides for a greatly 
increased membership in the state conference, one 
of the special offerings being that each member- 
ship carries with it a year’s subscription to THE 
JourNAL, which in turn, makes this possible 
through a liberal codperative plan. It would not 
probably be feasible to adopt such a policy for 
many states, but indications are that for a limited 
group the plan will work well and will remain 
within practical bounds. 

Until the reports are in from Alabama the dis- 
tribution of subscriptions to THE JouRNAL re- 
mains about the same as reported in the May 
number. The percentages and order of states, 
in round numbers follow: North Carolina, 25 


per cent; New York, 10 per cent; Georgia, 7 per 
cent ; Ohio, 5 per cent; Illinois, 4 per cent ; Penn- 
sylvania, 4 per cent; Massachusetts, Florida, Vir- 
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ginia, Alabama, California, Minnesota with nearly 
3 per cent, while South Carolina, Iowa, Missouri, 
Tennessee, Texas, Indiana, Michigan, New Jer- 
sey, Kansas, Connecticut, Kentucky, Wisconsin, 
Canada, Louisiana follow in the order named. 
Other states have less than’ one per cent with 
Idaho and Nebraska lowest in the list. 

A reader, a leader in southern social work, 
writes us that one service of THE JOURNAL may 
well be that of helping the south become more 
articulate through the writings of its leaders and 
workers. We agree with him. One of the goals 
set by THE JouRNAL, in general good-natured 
terms, has been the task of finding a baker’s dozen 
young southern students of social affairs who will 
combine study and research with the ability and 
willingness to write well. Help us find them! 

Burr Blackburn writes interestingly of a 
“Southern complex” and THE JouRNAL: 

“Most southern social workers are sweet 
spirited, patient, cheerful, optimistic, practical 
visionaries. They pursue the even tenor of their 
ways with sympathy for the poor, and compas- 
sion for the rich. But there is one thing that fills 
the soul with the rancor of jealousy and another 
which stirs the deepest wrath, in at least one of 
them. The envious complex arises as we note 
that such and such a foundation will put a mil- 
lion or so in an experimental health campaign (in 
the North), that a wealthy person has died 
leaving a fund for research into the causes of 
child delinquency (in the East). Verily the Wise 
Men of the East have discovered the secret en- 
trance into the intelligence of the rich, and, 
presto, they come forth laden with bequests, 
donations, gifts, ad infinitum! 

“But our wrath boils over when one of our 
southern moneyed men (and we have a good 
number of them) makes his mortaturi salutamus. 
The number of gifts to pioneering in social work 
by southern men during the past decade can be 
numbered on the fingers of one hand. But the 
fault is all ours... . 

If we are in earnest about it, we will welcome 
THE JOURNAL OF Soctat Forces, as a certain 
first aid in a new mental hygiene for the lay sup- 
porters of our social programs. In time this envy 
of our southern brethren may be slackened, if we 
build upon foundations of our own.” 
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Four Significant Books 


An Introduction to the 


Science of Sociology 
By Ropert E. Park and Ernest W. BurceEss 





The Negro 

in Chicago 
a al Sid ee aie ae This book brings together the observations of a wide 
Commission’s investigations into range of writers. More than a mere collection of ma- 
Negro living conditions in the terials, the book is a presentation of method whereby the 
ar ap yor ny ————— reader may learn how to get facts rather than formulate 
tions of Negro industry, hous- | Opinions. To this end each chapter is carefully planned: 
ing, education, and recreation, the first part, with introduction and materials, to raise 
and gives fifty-nine recommen-| questions; and the second part to suggest, through the 
dations that the Commission | introduction of investigations, problems, and bibliography, 
makes to American citizens, - 

problems for further study. 


4.00, Postpaid $4.15 : 2 
’ eaneere: $4.50, postpaid $4.65 











The Rural Mind and Social Welfare 


By Ernest R. Groves 


That rural people have a greater social function than merely to provide food 
for city dwellers is the hypothesis of Mr. Groves’s study of the rural community. 
The menacing power of herd-suggestion, fostered by the increasing lure of the 
city, is particularly taken into account, and the characteristic habits of the rural 
social mind offered as an antidote. The material set forth analyzes the way in 
which the different features of his environment have produced in the farmer 
reactions quite different from those of the city man. 


$2.00, postpaid $2.10 


The Hobo 
The Sociology of the Homeless Man 


By Nets ANDERSON 


The Hobo takes the reader into the realm of the 
casual worker and introduces him to the life of 


the road. It is a serious, sympathetic, and first- 
hand picture of the homeless man in his own | 
environment, a powerful study of the sociology Wh 


and the “getting-by” philosophy of the tramp. 
$2.50, postpaid $2.60 


Che University of Chicago Press eas Hobo 


5773 Ellis Avenue Chicago, Illinois QMSGeysUleladteye 
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THE SCIENTIFIC SCRUTINY OF SOCIETAL FACTS 


FRANKLIN H. GippINGs 


edge is built up fact by fact. An entire 

wall may collapse if unverified assump- 
tions, which turn out to be false, have been put 
into it. The discovery of facts which prove to be 
facts is initial scientific activity. In the nature of 
things it continues more or less fortuitously, 
however systematic we try to make it. The 
scrutiny of alleged facts, to determine whether 
or not they are facts, is the fundamental system- 
atic work of science. 

We make acquaintance with a fact as an indi- 
vidual instance of something or other which ar- 
rests attention. A hundred other things, quite as 
obvious, quite as important, and possibly more 
significant, we may not see at all. If we reflect 
for a moment on this circumstance we discover 
that the assortment of facts which we carry in 
our heads and build into the structure of knowl- 
edge must be smaller than the assortment which 
makes up the world of actuality, and differently 
arranged. So, right at the beginning of inquiry, 
we are warned to watch our steps. Relativity, it 
seems, is a factor in reality. 

The particular instance of something or other 
which has arrested our attention looks like a unit 
or item, detached or detachable, and so we think 
of it for the moment. Then we make further 
discoveries. Our instance is a unit as far as its 
relations with other instances like itself or differ- 
ent happen to go, but if we leave them out of our 
field of vision and forget them, and look intently 
at our particular instance we see it resolve into a 
multitude of lesser items, arranged perhaps in 


Ta STRUCTURE of scientific knowl- 


clusters or patterns, and, like enough, moving 
about. Each of these items in turn, we presently 
ascertain, is composite, and so on, without end. 

Human society abounds in examples and the 
social worker encounters them. He may be in- 
terested chiefly in a mill town, or chiefly in a 
neighbourhood, or chiefly in certain families. At 
one time he will be most concerned about what 
the mill town or the neighbourhood or a family 
does. At another time he will be most concerned 
about what it is. As long as he is attending to 
what the mill town does he thinks of it as a 
whole. It is a community. He compares it with 
other communities as wholes. He observes simi- 
larities and differences of activity and achieve- 
ment. These observations may lead him to ask 
why such similarities and differences exist, how 
they are to be accounted for. Trying to answer 
this question, he finds himself inquiring what his 
mill town is, and from that moment he is resolv- 
ing it into components. He is discovering that it 
is made up of corporations, trade unions, 
churches, schools, shops and markets, profes- 
sional men and business men, skilled mechanics 
and unskilled labourers, native born folk and for- 
eign born folk of various nationalities ; in fine, of 
inhabitants arranged in bewildering clusters and 
patterns. If he is interested chiefly in a neigh- 
bourhood or in a family he has a like experience. 
He thinks of it as a unit while he is learning what 
it does. He necessarily thinks of it as a com- 
posite when he tries to learn what it is. 

A particular instance, then, is a unit or not as 
we happen, or have occasion, to see it, and we 
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have occasion to see it in the one or the other way 
according to the nature of the investigation that 
we attempt to make. If it is our purpose to learn 
how our particular instance is related to other 
instances like itself, or behaves toward them or 
with them, or enters into combination with them 
to make up a bigger whole; or how it is related to 
things (that is to say instances) unlike itself, and 
behaves toward them or with them, or enters into 
combination with them—our instance is a unit, 
and we deal with it as such. But if our purpose is 
to learn what it is, if we are attempting to account 
for it, and to understand it, our unit of investiga- 
tion must obviously be an item of lower order. 
Practically it must be an item of the next lower 
order. In accounting for things we must go back 
step by step. 

Here it is important to understand that in so 
viewing the particular instance, and in so choos- 
ing a unit of investigation, we are not acting arbi- 
trarily. In books on scientific method, and most 
often, perhaps, in books on statistical method, we 
encounter the statement that we do take our unit 
arbitrarily, or pragmatically. This is a shorthand 
expression, a talk saving device, and harmless 
enough if we don’t take it too literally. Speaking 
strictly, our choice is determined by a logical ne- 
cessity. We take the particular instance as a unit 
if we are investigating what it does. We do not 
take it as a unit, but resolve it into units of the 
next lower order if we are investigating what 
it is. 

What is the practical value of all this for the 
social worker, or for the investigator? It is the 
same for both, and it lies in an admonition. Don’t 
mix up things that should be discriminated, and 
don’t take your knowledge for something that it 
is not. Don’t deceive yourself with the notion 
that you can understand what your nation, or 
your town, or your neighbourhood, or your fam- 
ily, does, or why it does it, until you have had the 
patience to learn what it is, or with the notion 
that you can learn what it is in any other way 
than by painstakingly resolving it into component 
units and scrutinizing them. Short cuts to a 
knowledge of society and to proficiency in help- 
ing it through tribulations will yield you nothing, 
and get you nowhere. 

When we have determined whether the par- 
ticular instance of something or other which has 
arrested our attention, and in which we have be- 


come interested, shall be regarded for our further 
purposes as doing something, or as being or be- 
coming something, and thereby have chosen our 
unit subject, it is good scientific practice to as- 
certain next, as accurately as may be necessary 
for our further purposes, its position in time and 
in space. To place a thing roughly in its time 
and space relations to other things is usually not 
difficult. To place it accurately is another mat- 
ter. This operation takes patience, energy, time 
and money. Unfortunately, in the study of so- 
cietal variables these costs are often almost pro- 
hibitive. It is therefore highly important that the 
investigator should bring good practical judg- 
ment to the task of deciding how precise he ought 
to be; in other words, how much precision is 
worth while. He is likely to find that this de- 
pends upon the shifting, that is to say, the vari- 
ability, of the position which he is observing. If 
the variability is negligible—as it is, for example, 
in the case of a town as old as London or even as 
San Francisco; or as it is in the case of one of 
those French peasant families that have lived 
continuously on the same piece of land for more 
than five hundred years—the problem is re- 
latively simple. But it is not at all simple in the 
case of one of those colonies of Italians or of 
Jews that are moving continuously from one end 
or one side of Manhattan Island to the other, or 
of a migrating church, or school, or shopping dis- 
trict. It is least of all simple in the case of a 
migrating wage-earning family, or dependent 
family, or criminal family. Yet it is precisely in 
these cases that an accurate determination of po- 
sition in space and in time is imperative for pur- 
poses of identification. 

Similar requirements of scientific scrutiny ap- 
ply to cur determination of other categorical mat- 
ters, including the conditions attaching to per- 
sistence in one or another place or in one or an- 
other succession of events ; the identifying marks 
and attributes of the thing, individual, or group 
in which we are interested ; its form or changing 
forms; its magnitudes, or varying magnitudes, 
and its reactions, that is to say, its behaviour. 
Here should be noted certain important differ- 
ences between the task of the physicist or of the 
biologist, on the one hand, and that of the soci- 
ologist, on the other. Form and magnitude are, 
in general, of more immediate and continuing 
concern to the physicist and the biologist than 
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they are to the sociologist, although they never 
can be neglected by the latter. Again, the forms 
which the physical and biological sciences have to 
do with are relatively definite and constant pat- 
terns, while those that sociology has to do with 
are somewhat less definite and more variable pat- 
terns. Magnitudes also offer striking contrasts. 
The magnitudes with which physics and chem- 
istry have to do are inconceivably minute, and can 
be measured only with instruments of the utmost 
precision. Those with which astronomy has to 
do are inconceivably vast, but their calculation is 
made possible by means of the fine measure- 
ments of physics. The magnitudes with which 
sociology has to do lie within the ranges of every 
day observation, and they are measured by com- 
monplace counting, and by subsequent statistical 
operations. Accurate counting, however, is not 
always as easy as it looks, and costly investiga- 
tions are too often invalidated by untrustworthy 
enumerations. And statistical methods are fine- 
edged tools. The sociologist and the social 
worker should acquire expertness in counting, 
under varying circumstances, including the com- 
ing and going of not too large crowds, and they 
must get a sound, if not necessarily extensive, 
knowledge of statistics. 

When it comes to the scrutiny of qualities and 
reactions, as much painstaking and precision are 
necessary in sociology as in the physical sciences 
or in biology. Carelessness and error are fatal. 
It is above all important to discriminate between 
those relatively unvarying ways in which things, 
individuals and groups impinge upon our consci- 
ousness,—and which we call their traits, proper- 
ties, characters or characteristics, or, collectively, 
their qualities—and those relatively variable 
ways of impinging which we call their changes, 
activities, reactions, or behaviour. Among quali- 
ties it is necessary to discriminate between those 
which are usually, but not always, associated with 
their subjects, and those which, always insepara- 
ble from them, we call their attributes. In hu- 
man beings inherited qualities only are attributes. 

The behaviour in which the social psychologist 
is interested is the reaction of an individual to a 
fellow individual or group. It may take the form 
of indifference or of interest ; of fear or of trust; 
of liking or of disliking; of anger or of sympa- 
thy; of envy, jealousy, malice or hate, or of re- 
joicing in another’s good fortune; of respect, 
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reverence or affection. It may be aloofness or 
cooperation. The social worker is every moment 
dealing with social or unsocial behaviour. He 
should thoroughly know his social psychology. 

The behaviour in which the sociologist is in- 
terested is the approximately simultaneous reac- 
tion of a plural number of individuals that hap- 
pen to be in the same situation or circumstance. 
Their reactions may be alike or different ; equally 
or unequally alert and persistent. This behaviour 
is pluralistic. It develops into group ways, class 
ways, and folk ways, and into organization. The 
social worker is at all times in contact with it and 
dealing with it. He should thoroughly know his 
sociology. 

Pluralistic behaviour can be seen or heard, or 
both seen and heard, and no further acquaintance 
with it is necessary to satisfy us of its occurrence, 
but to check up our knowledge of a particular in- 
stance of occurrence, so that it shall be reason- 
ably complete and accurate, it is necessary to do 
more or less counting. Only by counting can we 
know how much more effective in provoking 
pluralistic reaction a given stimulus is at one time 
than at another, or in one place than in another. 
Counting for this purpose has become an im- 
portant factor in determining the relative attrac- 
tiveness of residential areas, of occupations, rec- 
reations, styles, and a hundred other interests of 
every day life. Business and professional men 
make or lose money by their attention or indiffer- 
ence to it. To determine the relative efficacy of 
alternative stimuli in calling forth pluralistic re- 
sponse, for example in shop work, or in school 
work, the counting must be accurate. So, also, it 
must be to determine alertness and persistence of 
response to varying stimuli. By no other means 
can we certainly know, for example, whether the 
percentage of workers at their places within 
three minutes after the whistle blows in the 
morning is equal to the percentage outside the 
door within three minutes after it blows at noon, 
or the effect upon these ratios of such devices as 
fines and bonuses. Persisting reaction and its ex- 
tent can be ascertained in no other way than by 
counting, which is always resorted to for measur- 
ing the effectiveness of religious and of political 
activity, but too often stops short of satisfying 
completeness. I have before me an account of 
the revival meetings which Dwight L. Moody 
conducted in one of the larger American cities. 
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It says: “A careful computation puts the total at- 
tendance at 900,000 and the converts at 4,000.” 
We are not told how many of the 4,000 converts 
(they were less than three tenths of one percent 
of the attendance) continued to live a “sober, 
righteous, and godly life.” 

The consciousness of kind is obvious enough 
as a state of mind which continually obtrudes it- 
self into our relations with other persons, but our 
notion of it may be vague. A simple counting of 
a few items will clarify and define. Write down 
the names of twenty-five acquaintances of your 
own sex and colour race whom you like and as- 
sociate with, and twenty-five names of persons 
who annoy you so that you dislike them and, 
whenever possible, avoid them. Go over each 
list and note in which one you find more persons 
who are like yourself in colouring (blondness or 
brunetness) ; in which one you find more who are 
like yourself in being conventional or unconven- 
tional in dress and in manners; in which one you 
find more whose notions about right and wrong 
are like your own; in which one you find more 
whose tastes and interests are yours. Now get a 
considerable number of careful persons to make 
similar lists and comparisons. The more lists 
you can get the better, but fifty is a good num- 
ber. Assemble the results, and you will make in- 
teresting discoveries. Simuiarity or contrast of 
colouring within the same colour race is a negligi- 
ble factor in your likings and dislikings. You 
may have been told or taught otherwise. Similar 
or dissimilar notions of right and wrong have a 
good deal of influence, but the big factors are 
similarities or dissimilarities of manners, tastes 
and interests. 

We observe concerted volition of a spontane- 
ous, or at least unorganized, kind whenever we 
see a mob bent on mischief, or watch the proceed- 
ings of a public meeting which adopts resolutions, 
or participate in a referendum election. These 
casual observations, however, tell us only that 
people actually do these things. By counting cer- 
tain combinations of items we make further dis- 
coveries. For example, not everybody partici- 
pates who might; the number of qualified voters 
answering to a roll call varies from question to 
question, from resolution to resolution, and you 
don’t have to make an impossible number of 
countings to learn that the constant factor affect- 
ing the number of votes is the degree of mental 


equipment! required, not to understand the ques- 
tion, but to be interested in it. It won’t be long 
before the data made available in states which 
have referendum voting on questions will afford 
a convincing confirmation of other hotly dis- 
cussed results of mentality tests. 

Pluralistic behaviour, complicated by the con- 
sciousness of kind, and becoming concerted voli- 
tion, is over and over repeated. Through repeti- 
tion it acquires form or mode. It is subject to 
fault-finding and disapproval. Forms or modes 
that are usually approved survive. They become 
conventions or customs, that is to say, group 
ways, class ways and folk ways. That each of 
these is followed more or less, and disregarded 
more or less, is familiar knowledge ; but in order 
to know which ones are most followed and which 
ones most disregarded, in particular to know to 
what extent each one is followed and each one 
disregarded, it is necessary to do a good deal of 
counting. This proposition will not be disputed, 
and I need not say more about it now. 

The particular instance of something or other 
in which one is interested may be amenable to 
experimental control, which is the best of all the 
ways of scientific scrutiny, or it may not be. It 
has generally been held that the phenomena of 
human society are too complicated for a strictly 
scientific experimental investigation. It is true, 
of course, that we are all the time making social 
and societal experiments. In no other field do we 
make so many, but these are not usually of the 
scientific sort. In scientific experimentation we 
control everything that happens. We determine 
when it shall occur and where. We arrange cir- 
cumstances and surroundings; atmospheres and 
temperatures; possible ways of getting in and 
possible ways of getting out. We take out some- 
thing that has been in, or put in something that 
has been out, and see what happens. At every 
step we describe what we do and the things that 
we deal with, with accurate specifications. We 
count, measure and weigh, and make records. To 
manage all this in societal experimentation can- 
not be easy. Is it at all possible? 

Among unnecessary ways of being mistaken 
none is more unnecessary or more discredited by 





1T use the term “mental equipment” instead of “intelligence” 
because as yet we are unable to test intelligence unmixed with 
knowiedge and familiarity, irrespective of intelligence. Mental 
equipment includes the factor intelligence, the factors familiarity 
and practice, and the factor heetiiiee. 
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experience than to assume that something or 
other can’t be done. 

As far as I know there is no record of a strictly 
scientific societal experiment completely carried 
through on a large scale, but there have been 
many tentative and partial experiments (experi- 
ments in experimenting, if one may call them 
that) and they are multiplying. The more 
promising ones have been and are being made in 
workshops and in schools and by a few intelli- 
gently managed corporations, industrial or phil- 
anthropic. The more disappointing, although 
often sincerely attempted ones, have been made 
by neighbourhood houses and by churches. The 
cause of failure, in many instances, has been a 
commendable aversion to anything that has 
looked like prying into private affairs and keep- 
ing tab on them. This aversion I share and un- 
qualifiedly approve; but in the environment of 
every settlement and of every church there are 
opportunities for social and societal experimenta- 
tion that would not require intrusiveness or med- 
dling. That these have not been more success- 
fuiiy exploited must be explained, I am afraid, 
by aversion to the tedium of counting and record- 
ing, to note books and statistics. 

Among small but significant societal experi- 
ments which, without question, could be con- 
ducted in a strictly scientific manner and carried 
through to indisputable results, are a few rigor- 
ous and crucial ones to determine what are the 
best ways and means of awakening group, class, 
or neighbourhood interest, and of holding it. 
Settlements and churches are continually trying 
out these ways and means, practical ones and 
fantastic ones, sane ones and crazy ones, but their 
results are astonishingly meagre. Their reports, 





HE WORK of the public school system 
in this country ever since it was begun, 
hardly a century ago, has been essentially 


social in its results. It is natural that the aver- 
age parent should look upon it as a device for 





2 Inductive Sociology, page 13, and Studies in the Theory of 
Human Society, page 131 
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with commendable exceptions, are a flotsam of 
unverified assertions, uncritical impressions, and 
optimistic forecasts, made, not to establish a fact, 
but to wheedle money for more loose work of the 
same kind. It is possible to do this work in a 
scientific and convincing way, and it ought to be 
so done. A good many schools and a good many 
employers of wage-earners are making carefully 
conducted experiments in the formation of group 
and class habits. The results are of great and in- 
creasing value. Year by year they are being 
checked up and extended. Big corporations 
managed by men of vision are making experi- 
ments in organization. These, too, are of in- 
creasing vaiue. 

The final verification of an alleged fact (its 
conclusive establishment as a fact) is attained 
only through much repeating of observations and 
measurements. Not until we can safely challenge 
anybody to go over our work and discover errors 
in it can we be quite sure that we know anything. 
As I have heretofore insisted? a fact in the scien- 
tific sense of the word “is the close agreement of 
many observations or measurements of the same 
phenomenon.” Error creeps into observation in 
unaccountable ways, and different observers 
make different mistakes. Precise measurement 
by one person at one time and in one place is next 
to impossible. The nearest approximation to ac- 
curacy is made by taking the average of many 
measurements made by many measurers and cal- 
culating its probable error. Physicists and chem- 
ists, astronomers and geologists, biologists and 
psychologists, are tirelessly repeating their obser- 
vations and their measurements of presumptive 
fact. Social psychologists and sociolcgists must 
get this habit. 






teaching his own children reading and writing and 
arithmetic. It is natural that the taxpayer should 
have thought of it as social, although sometimes 
more a social nuisance than anything else. It is 
natural that the teachers should have had their 
attention chiefly fixed upon the necessities of the 
school program and the demands made upon them 
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in connection with the instruction and discipline 
of children. And yet when we get far enough 
away so that we do not lose sight of the wood in 
looking at individual trees we know that ever since 
the first the chief work of the school has been 
to operate as a cement in the social structure, or, 
to use a less mechanical metaphor, it has been the 
shuttle which has carried the threads across and 
woven the otherwise separate threads into a co- 
herent pattern. We are most conscious of this fact 
in connection with the work which the schools 
have done in uniting and bringing together the 
exceedingly heterogeneous elements of our popu- 
lation. 

We are told that Rome fell because of certain 
foreign migrations, and yet I suppose that all of 
those migrations put together did not amount to 
anything like the movements of population which 
we have seen from other countries to this country 
in the last eighty years, and that we have seen 
going on constantly in this country from one part 
of it to another. Probably never in the history 
of the world has society faced the problem of 
bringing together so many unlike elements and 
making of them a unified people. I wont say that 
the school has been the only instrumentality at 
work in transforming this variety, this multitude, 
of dissimilar elements into something approach- 
ing unity of outlook and thought and life. But I 
think we can say that no one other influence has 
counted for anything like as much in bringing a 
certain integrity, cohesion, feeling of sympathy 
and unity among the elements of our population 
as has the public school system of this country. 
This is a commonplace. I am only calling atten- 
tion to something with which we are all familiar 
because the situation has now changed. This 
work in the past has been done by the school 
system largely unconsciously rather than deliber- 
ately or of set purpose. It was not done because 
of any program certainly, nor because of any con- 
scious formulation and control of the curri- 
culum. It was accomplished rather as a by-prod- 
uct, by the social influence created by bringing 
children of different religions, of different tra- 
ditions, of different races, and of different lan- 
guages together, and for a certain number of 
hoyrs a day having them in contact with each 
other in common play, study and work. It has 
been a by-product of the other activities of the 
school that have brought children and youth to- 








gether and given them an opportunity to travel 
the road to learning. In doing this they have be- 
come acquainted and have grown more like each 
other and learned to share something like a com- 
mon way of thinking and feeling about the mat- 
ters that concern the community as a whole. 

We have now to realize that, as in so many 
other phases of our national life, this period of 
unconscious and spontaneous expansion is draw- 
ing to a close, if it has not already come to a 
close. Our period of natural and unconscious 
expansion geographically, the taking up of land, 
the discovering of our resources, has come to an 
end. We have come to a period of problems, to a 
period of reflection, to a period of inquiry, of sur- 
veys, inventories, the taking of stock, rather than 
of going ahead and doing things simply because 
they have to be done and then trusting to the 
forces generated in the doing of them to carry us 
on to success. This work, then, which the schools 
have done spontaneously, without much set pur- 
pose or intention, in the past, has now got to be 
done, it seems to me, in a much more conscious 
and deliberate manner, or it will not be done at 
all. And the circumstances are such that just at 
the time when this work of socializing, of creating, 
a real unity of purpose and ideal in the youth of 
our country most needs to be done, there are 
certain great difficulties of a serious nature 
which have to be met for the first time on a large 
scale in the accomplishment of this task. 

I do not know whether if it had not been for 
the late war we should have had an outbreak of 
intolerance, of social distrust, of lack of confi- 
dence in each other, of the desire of different sec- 
tions to impose their outlook and views upon 
others as a test of their fitness to be citizens, or 
not. It may be we had reached a point in our 
development where something of this movement 
towards social division and intolerance was going 
to show itself anyway; but whether that is true 
or not the war and the aftermath of the war ac- 
centuated the growth of this attitude. A very 
good friend of mine said recently to me in a 
serious way that while he did not wish to seem 
pessimistic the most discouraging symptom of 
American life today had been the growth in the 
last ten years of social intolerance. This, in the 
various phases which it has assumed, is one rea- 
son why the school has got to do more consciously 
in the future that which it has done unconsciously 














in the past. It is one of those obstacles that have 
been put in the way that make it more difficult to 
do it and that require more codperation and unity 
of thought and effort between the educators of 
the community and the other people who are in- 
terested in the community, that these causes of 
division, of separation, and of mutual distrust 
may not go on growing among us. I need not re- 
mind you of all of these manifestations. We all 
know that many of us feel like blushing every 
time we hear the term “Americanization” because 
to such an extent the idea has been seized upon 
by certain groups as a means of forcing their 
own conceptions of American life upon other 
people. I need not speak of the growth of re- 
ligious and racial intolerance, evidence of which 
is seen in this country under the form of the Ku 
Klux Klan movement. That is not a thing that 
we can laugh aside or deal with simply as a 
separate movement. It has a greater significance 
in that it is a symptom of a spirit manifested in 
so many other directions. We have had a good 
deal of Kukluxism besides that of these people 
who put on physical white robes and cover their 
faces up in them. There are a great many people 
—some of them editorial writers discussing this 
movement of the Ku Klux Klan—who have put 
on a kind of intellectual and moral white robe and 
hood to conceal themselves and their purposes, 
and they are doing in a more insidious way the 
evil work of undermining in the community that 
feeling of respect for one another and that trust 
in one another which it seems to me as I look 
back was almost universal in the days when we, 
the older ones among us, were growing up. Not 
that we did not have certain terms of ridicule and 
opprobrium for the newly arrived ones, a kind of 
introductory hazing possibly ; but there was none 
of this deliberate distrust, this spirit of suspicion 
and fear, and this attempt to make the community 
feel that certain elements in our population are 
distinctly anti-American and must be dealt with 
on suspicion and even in more drastic ways. It 
is this particular situation—we all hope it is 
temporary, but at the same time it exists—that 
the educators of the community and those who 
are in sympathy with the work the teachers are 
doing in various lines of social work need to 
recognize openly and frankly. I mention one 
point where this movement affects the school. 
We have a constitutional amendment passed in 
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Oregon a short time ago which to some of us 
who thought we were good Americans seems to 
strike at the root of American toleration and 
trust and good faith between various elements of 
the population in each other. We have such leg- 
islation as that represented up to a few weeks 
ago by the Lusk laws in New York City, putting 
not only private schools but teachers in the public 
schools under suspicion. And they said this had 
to be done because so many immigrants were 
coming into our schools. Personally I feel re- 
sentful at this because I belong to an earlier im- 
migrant strain in this country and the family to 
which I belong has not come over so recently 
that it is necessary for us to flaunt in the face of 
the public the fact that we are good Americans 
by casting suspicion upon the more recently in- 
troduced elements of the foreign population. It 
is not at all a racial and religious matter. There 
is a desire, an intellectual desire, to find out what 
people are thinking and believing, and to find out 
if what they are thinking is different from what 
we are thinking, and if so believing that fact 
makes them suspicious characters. 

One more instance of where this tendency 
affects our public schools: that is the legislation 
that has been introduced and in many cases 
passed recently regarding the teaching of United 
States history. It is natural that every nation 
should collect a certain amount of myths in its 
development. It is part of the romance of history 
and I should be the first to insist that there should 
be legislation stating that teachers could not tell 
any of these hoary stories to the children, but 
when it comes to legislators who have never made 
historical inquiries setting down in black and 
white that no school book can be used in the 
schools that does not contain sixty-eight per cent. 
of these somewhat dubious tales about our Ameri- 
can ancestors, most of them just anecdotes any- 
way, that ignore the real spirit of the struggles 
that went on, it is time for an awakening of a 
more unified social consciousness. In science it 
would hardly be thought safe to teach anything 
that was not found to be the result of scientific 
inquiry ; but now in biology as well as in history 
it appears that various persons know without 
studying what the truth is and that they can 
bring their influence to bear upon legislatures to 
declare the laws of nature. Some of us think 
the legislators have enough to attend to in dealing 
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with the laws of society, but it seems that this 
province is not wide enough. They have taken 
all nature for their province, and soon Mr. Ein- 
stein will find he has been outdone by some 
southern or northwestern legislature, if things go 
on as they are going now. These things are 
symptoms rather than things we can deal with one 
by one. They are serious symptoms of a certain 
unfortunate change which is coming over the 
natural, old fashioned toleration, good will, the 
recognition that different people are going to have 
different ideals and beliefs but yet that in Ameri- 
can public and national life below all these dif- 
ferences we have a common unity, a basis of 
unity; that we have enough common work, com- 
‘on responsibility and common interest and sym- 
pathy so that in spite of all these other distinctions 
we can go on working together. And the pur- 
pose of the public school is to concentrate upon 
the fundamental elements in the community of 
our national life. 


I want to suggest three points where it seems 
to me the schools at the present time have some 
special responsibility. The first and obvious 
thing is in connection with international and in- 
terracial questions, not merely as we look abroad 
in our relationships to other political units, but as 
we ourselves, within ourselves, are international 
and interracial. We must realize that whatever 
breeds hostility and division without is bound to 
react and produce hostility and division within. 
There is very great danger that some people will 
develop this idea in a very narrow nationalistic 
spirit, that they will make a fetish out of patriot- 
ism by diverting it from its true and proper 
meaning of devotion to the common weal and 
think of it as a spirit of suspicion, jealousy, an- 
tagonism towards others, that spirit of evil from 
which all of the world today is suffering and 
from which we, in all the earlier years of our 
history because of our fortunate geographical 
position, were relatively free—free as compared 
with the crowded old world with its geographical 
boundaries and its heritage of national animosi- 
ties and past wars. Have you ever stopped to 
think that it is easy to cultivate a friendly feeling 
for a foreign nation with which this country has 
never been at war and that the difficutly in de- 
veloping friendly feeling comes with the nations 
with which this country has been at war? Com- 
pare the generally sympathetic feeling for France 











with the feeling that has prevailed towards our 
own mother country. Don’t you think if the 
wars had been reversed this feeling would have 
been reversed,—that if we had been at war with 
France and never had had war with Great Britain 
that it would have been Great Britain that our 
feeling would have gone out to so as to make it 
easy to stamp out antagonism? The teachers in 
our schools, and the community behind the schools 
has a greater responsibility with reference to this 
international phase of social consciousness and 
ideals than we have realized. As we need a pro- 
gram and a platform for teaching genuine patriot- 
ism and a real sense of the public interests of our 
own community so clearly we need a program of 
international friendship, amity and good will. We 
need a curriculum in history, literature and geog- 
raphy which will make the different racial ele- 
ments in this country aware of what each has con- 
tributed and will create a mental attitude towards 
other people which will make it more difficult for 
the flames of hatred and suspicion to sweep over 
this country in the future, which indeed will make 
this impossible, because when children’s minds 
are in the formative period we shall have fixed in 
them through the medium of the schools, feelings 
of respect and friendliness for the other nations 
and peoples of the world. 


It seems to me necessary also to say something 
regarding the causes of social divisions that come 
from economic and industrial forces. Here, too, 
largely by the fortune of our geographical posi- 
tion, and our wealth of unused territory, we have 
not had until recently class divisions and conflicts. 
We do not have them yet in anything like the 
extent of the old world. But it is a commonplace 
that these economic and industrial divisions and 
the problems relating to them, the problems of 
capital and labor, are looming larger in our life 
than they have in the past. There are sources of 
bitterness which two classes at least in the com- 
munity are very willing to take advantage of, 
those who desire to keep greater control over 
those who have little or nothing on the one hand, 
and demagogues who have an interest in exploit- 
ing any evidences of discontent which arise for 
their own personal advantage on the other side. 
We cannot teach isms, economic or social, in the 
schools. It is highly desirable that they be kept 
out of the schools. But does not the average boy 
and girl leave school today with altogether too 
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innocent and naive a state of mind about the evils 
and the problems he is going to meet, whether or 
no, when he gets out of school? Have we not 
tended to create a false and fictitious intellectual 
atmosphere in the school, put too much idealism 
over all of the conditions of life? I believe in re- 
specting the innocence and the hopefulness of 
children and youth. They have a right to enjoy- 
ment and to a respite from the hard economic 
and political struggles and problems of life. I 
do not mean that these things should be forced 
upon them prematurely. But our instruction in 
history and geography and our social studies in 
general should be intellectually more honest, they 
should bring students into gradual contact with 
the actual realities of contemporary life and not 
leave them to make acquaintance with these 
things in that surprised way which even college 
students coming from some of the educational in- 
stitutions in this country may run across them 
today. We need the schools to bring about recog- 
nition of the problems which are common prob- 
lems, things which the American people have got 
to work out together in a spirit of unity and co- 
operation if they are ever to be worked out at all. 
I think these things can be presented in a spirit 
which will appeal to all of the idealism which is 
fortunately so common in our American youth, 
to make them realize that they are sharers in this 
making of the country, that these problems to be 
faced are like the obstacles our forefathers had 
to face, so that while geographical pioneering 
must-stop in this country, there is still a call for 
pioneers in improving the welfare of the mass of 
the people, and that the accepting of this new 
economic problem is an opportunity which all of 
the children and youth of the country are called 
upon as they go into life to deal with together. 
I do not urge a pessimistic platform, but that we 
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In this institution are united the distinctly Ameri- 
can principles of support through public taxation, 
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have a platform which recognizes that present 
demands and social conditions are opportunities 
and calls to coéperative service in the making 
more secure the aims of human liberty and human 
justice to which our forefathers dedicated this 
country. 

These are scattering illustrations. They have 
but one purpose—to indicate what I said, that the 
kind of work schools have done in the past, largely 
unconsciously and spontaneously, has now got to 
be undertaken deliberately and intelligently and 
that it requires more of a social consciousness 
primarily on the part of the teaching body. We 
teachers have reason for some humiliation when 
we think of the extent to which social improve- 
ments have been initiated and carried on by pro- 
fessional social workers and other public spirited 
citizens while the teaching body has largely stayed 
outside. I am afraid that even in the prevention 
of child labor which certainly seems to be a mat- 
ter of prime scholastic importance, the teachers 
and school administrators have hardly taken their 
fair share of the burden. We have got to recog- 
nize this social responsibility and I would even 
say that the educators should arrogate to them- 
selves the assumption that their responsibility is 
greater than that of others. I do not know just 
what a social worker is (although I have recently 
seen some definitions), but whatever he is, teach- 
ers shouid say “We are it.” They should say “We 
are more it then is any other class in the com- 
munity,” in the really fundamental work of im- 
proving the health and culture of the community, 
and in spreading liberty and justice and happiness 
throughout it. If that is the business of social 
workers, then the teachers ought to be chal- 
lengers over all other elements in the community, 
professional and unprofessional, in claiming to be 
the leaders in social work. 


usually, so far as State Universities are con- 
cerned, enjoined on legislatures by the constitu- 
tions of the various states; the principle of the 
open door leading from each grade of the educa- 
tional system to the next—a principle secured by 
the fact that transition fram the public high 
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school to the University is as simple as that from 
the elementary to the high school, almost as sim- 
ple as that from grade to grade; together with 
the typically American conception of what a uni- 
versity is, namely, a college of arts and sciences 
integrated with graduate and _ professional 
schools, the whole crowning and completing an 
educational structure made possible by taxation 
and finding room alike for kindergarten games 
and doctor’s dissertations. 

The beginnings of the conception of the state 
university date from the late eighteenth century. 
Franklin’s institution in Philadelphia was char- 
tered as an academy; the first state universities 
to be chartered as such were those of Georgia, at 
Athens, and North Carolina, at Chapel Hill— 
North Carolina being the first of the two to begin 
operations. Thomas Jefferson, a little later, de- 
veloped at the University of Virginia a clear-cut 
conception of the function of the state university 
in relation to the culture of his day and time. 
But without well-organized public school systems 
on which to base themselves, without systematic 
and adequate support from public taxation, with- 
out a firm hold on the citizenship of the State as 
a whole, the Southern institutions, though sev- 
eral of them had developed by the middle of the 
nineteenth century strong faculties and wide 
reputations, none the less differed in many re- 
spects from the state universities of today. 
Weakened or closed altogether by the shock of 
war and of reconstruction, they courageously took 
up their duties once more, sharing in the poverty 
of their states, but never poor in their ideals of 
service or in their devotion to the public welfare. 

Early in the nineteenth century the middle 
western states took up and steadily developed the 
state university idea. Similar institutions fol- 
lowed the frontier to the westward, until today it 
is in the New England States alone that the state 
university idea has not a firm hold. In the middle 
west was first developed a close integration of the 
state university with the public high schools, and 
there, too, originated the conception of Univer- 
sity Extension as a systematic service to the peo- 
ple of the state as a whole. 

With the beginnings of Federal aid to the 
states for collegiate instruction in agriculture and 
mechanic arts, the institutions which came into 
existence were in some cases made a part of, in 
other cases developed separately from, state uni- 
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versities, the numbers in the two classes being ap- 
proximately equal. Thus in some States the en- 
tire provision by taxation for higher education is 
today centered at a single institution, while in 
others it is divided among two, or even more. A 
few states maintain separate colleges for women 
as a part of the public system, though co-educa- 
tion at state institutions is the general rule. 

The conception of the State university as it 
exists today may be said to have as its central 
idea that of service to the commonwealth. The 
state university, in its modern form, is an essen- 
tial part of the great common enterprise of citi- 
zenship which links together the people of its 
state. It is not something artificially added to 
the machinery of State government, but a real 
and vivid expression of the life of the state itself, 
its interpreter and guide. Such a definition in- 
volves certain definite implications in the way of 
social responsibility. In the first place, what is 
the relation of the state university to other parts 
of the social institution which it heads, namely, 
the public school system? Two theories exist as 
to the relations of institutions of higher educa- 
tion generally to the high schools. The first 
would throw the emphasis on exclusion. Basing 
on the assumption that the function of higher 
education is to train the exceptional individual, 
and advancing as its main argument the theorem 
that many students who seek the advantages of 
higher education today are not exceptional, this 
theory applies itself in various devices to limit 
members, to set up barriers between the high 
school and the institutions of higher learning. 

Of the right of institutions maintained by 
private foundations so to define their functions, 
there can be no dispute. A differentiation of type 
among our two highly standardized American 
colleges and universities may, indeed, prove a dis- 
tinct advantage. But such a theory of its func- 
tion can never be that of the state university. 
Its policy is, and must necessarily be, that of the 
open door; that of the admission of all duly 
qualified and worthy students ; it must base itself 
squarely on the public high schools of its state. 
This is its plain social duty—as it is the plain 
duty of its state to furnish funds to make possible 
the discharge of this obligation. 

This means that the State university must deal 
with large numbers of students—not at all be- 
cause it has a mad passion for numbers as such, 











but because its growth is fixed by the growth of 
the public high school system which it serves. 
Something is radicaily wrong with a state univer- 
sity whose growth does not reflect the growth of 
the high school system of its state. 

One of the most marked social phenomena of 
the present day is the great increase, all over the 
country, in the demand for higher education 
among young people of both sexes. It is, to be 
sure, somewhat inarticulate; many students are 
undoubtedly swept into college through conta- 
gion, because it is the thing to do. But essenti- 
ally it is an expression of the spirit that made 
America—the great spirit that demands for 
each succeeding generation ampler opportunities 
and fuller life. It is a translation into intellec- 
tual terms of the determination that year by year 
pushed back the frontier. If existing institutions 
prove unresponsive to its power, nothing is more 
certain than that it will create new ones for itself. 
To guide this movement; to convert it from an 
indefinite desire for four years more of educa- 
tion beyond high school to a tremendous asset to 
the common life of America—this is the respon- 
sibility with which the state university finds it- 
self confronted. It has business with the average 
man as well as with the genius; its obligation is 
not alone to train the one individual in a thou- 
sand for high scholarship, but to advance the 
general level of culture and of proficiency. Its 
duty is to the small-town practitioner of law, the 
family physician, the rural high school principal, 
as well as to the leader of the bar, the great 
singer, the college professor. It must not merely 
speak of democracy ; it must be democratic, in its 
aims as well as in the spirit of its campus. The 
men and women who go from its halls back to 
make their own Main Streets better places to live 
in make up, after all, its greatest contribution to 
the social welfare of mankind ; measured in these 
terms it may well.be questioned whether there is 
in America today any other single agency which 
has done, or is doing, so much for general social 
advancement. 

The great primary function of a state univer- 
sity is, of course, that of teaching. This was its 
first, and remains its most important, duty. 
What shall a state university teach if it is to ful- 
fill its social obligations? Unquestionably its pro- 
fessional and technical schools will be closely re- 
lated to the life of their state—a state university 
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will not develop a great school of mines in an 
agricultural area, or textile engineering on a large 
scale in a state that is without such manufactur- 
ing enterprises. It will, on the other hand, es- 
tablish such professional schools as meet ‘the 
needs of the commonwealth it serves. We at the 
University of North Carolina have felt that 
among these professional schools should be one 
dealing with the problems of social welfare in the 
specific sense; that the time has passed when 
good-will, unsupported by technique, suffices to 
equip those who strive to “make democracy effec- 
tive in the unequal places ;” that it is every bit as 
much the business of a state university to train, 
in an atmosphere of university ideals, those 
whose work will lie with the unfortunate, those 
of narrowed opportunities, as to train physicians 
or lawyers or teachers. The same influences that 
have determined that those schools of medicine 
and of law which have survived and grown 
strong have been those associated with institu- 
tions for higher education, shot through with 
their spirit and ideals, should, it seems to us, 
make it evident that training for social work is 
best carried forward in a university atmosphere. 
Such schools, we feel, will be more and more 
generally established by State universities in re- 
sponse to the more complex social conditions that 
now underlie and determine American life. A 
state university must leave nothing undone to de- 
velop the human, as well as the material, re- 
sources of its state. 

The social and civic objectives to be striven for 
by the state university’s college of liberal arts are 
easy enough to formulate in broad terms, but de- 
tailed programs for achieving them are difficult 
to work out. Everyone realizes the particular re- 
sponsibility which rests upon the state institutions 
to give to its students both knowledge of and 
correct attitudes toward social environment in 
which they will live. But as to just what means 
are best adapted to this end, there is wide differ- 
ence of opinion. Obviously, through courses 
dealing with the state itself, its history, form of 
government, resources, problems, have a very 
valuable place, the bulk of the curriculum cannot 
be made up of such offerings. For no state lives 
to itself alone; its culture and the conditions of 
its life are determined by, and can only be un- 
derstood by the study of, a broad array of facts 
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and concepts knowledge of which involves rang- 
ing through very wide areas of human experience. 

But, on the other hand, the student cannot be 
left blindly to make his own applications; he 
must be brought definitely back to the here and 
now of American and state citizenship. It is par- 
ticularly important, in other words, that the social 
sciences be strongly developed in state institu- 
tions; that the best answers that man has been 
able to give to the problems of his common life 
shall be at their disposal. Whether formal 
courses in citizenship have a definite contribution 
to make to the development of the essential atti- 
tudes is a question now under vigorous debate. 
Among the general survey courses of various 
types recently reported as being offered in Ameri- 
ean colleges and universities are several whose 
primary purpose is a study of various phases of 
the problems of citizenship; the whole field is, 
however, still too untried for many conclusions to 
be drawn. 

It is quite clear, however, that state universities 
have, as a rule, been extraordinarily successful in 
producing public-minded alumni. The close con- 
nection between the University and the State, the 
ever-present sense that the institution is the child 
of the state itself, inevitably produces results that 
are evident on the campus as well as in the class- 
room. No worth-while youth can spend the plas- 
tic college years in receiving an education largely 
at state expense without developing some sense 
of the obligation he owes to the commonwealth 
that is showing its faith in him. Theories of edu- 
cation that view it merely in terms of self-inter- 
est do not find easy lodgment in state universities. 

The first function of the state university has 
been defined as teaching; the dissemination of 
. truth. The second is that of the advancement of 
truth. The time has past when American citizens 
generally regarded the man who gave himself to 
the advancement of knowledge as a visionary, a 
perhaps harmless but quite useless appendage to 
the body politic. It is a truism that research in 
the natural sciences has revolutionized human 
life within a few generations; it is coming to be 
about equally as well understood that research in 
the social sciences must proceed at an accelerated 
pace if the resulting complexities of civilization 
are not to make impossible any sane basis of so- 
cial relationships. To advancement of truth in 
this as in other fields it is the plain business of 
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the state university to contribute. Some of its 
findings will be of immediate social value. At 
the risk of being personal, I venture to illustrate 
by the work of the Department of Rural Social 
Science at the University of North Carolina, 
which has for a decade devoted itself to the find- 
ing and interpretation of significant facts about 
the State, and to making these generally available 
in population form, with results that have been 
of incalculable value to sane action in every con- 
structive undertaking in which the State has en- 
gaged. Much of research in the social sciences 
has not this immediate value; the danger is often 
that it may be thought to have. It is easier to de- 
velop well-intentioned but inadequate social prog- 
ress on the basis of a few partial facts and super- 
ficial conclusions than it is to make the corre- 
sponding mistake in the realm of natural science 
—it is more difficult, so complex is the field, to 
check up the investigation by results. But it 
should be clear enough that the business of a 
state university is not with social propaganda, but 
with truth, with facts, not with platforms unsup- 
ported by solid foundations. 

The third obligation which rests on the state 
university is that of direct service to the citizen- 
ship generally through the various fields of ex- 
tension activity. It would indeed be tragic were 
an institution whose faculty is made up of com- 
petent specialists, and supported by the citizens 
generally, not to put at the immediate disposal of 
men and women generally the benefits of its 
knowledge and skill in an immediate way. I say 
in an immediate way, because of course it is pre- 
cisely such dissemination of knowledge and skill 
that the university accomplishes by the fulfill- 
ment of its prime function of teaching. But 
teaching does this in, so to speak, a delayed 
fashion; the effets of what has been done be- 
come evident only as the youth who have been 
in contact with the process step out themselves 
upon the stage; between teaching and its full 
function, its full reaction on the life of the state, 
a generation must always pass. Extension work, 
on the other hand, makes instant contact, whether 
with the farmer in his field, the teacher in the 
school-room, or the clerk in his office. It varies 
all the way from service of faculty members on 
technical commissions, advice given to manufac- 
turers, school executives, to lectures on timely 
topics of educational value, correspondence 




















classes, extension teaching, work with women’s 
clubs, for community planning, debating and li- 
brary services—in short, a multiplicity of activi- 
ties bound together by the fact that the special 
knowledge in question is a part of the Univer- 
sity’s equipment, and so at the service of him 
who asks for it. Its aim is thus to put the re- 
sources of the university into immediate and gen- 
eral circulation. 

With these services—teaching, research, and 


confront him, and numbers and costs will 
rise to his mind. Numbers. We cannot 
house the pupils we now have, and still the num- 
bers increase. Yes, and from the broad social 
point of view they should increase. Compulsory 
attendance must be made more efficient so that 
even elementary attendance will somewhat in- 
crease. The greater problem of course lies higher. 
Secondary school attendance is increasing many 
times as rapidly as the population. Nor is the end 
in sight. We have, to be sure, an entrance upon 
high school of about 30% of those who reach 
secondary school age, figures unprecedented in 
any other time or place. But what is 30%? 
Where are the 70%? The movement, we may 
be sure, has not spent its force. Increasingly 
does a high school education pay in increased 
business efficiency. Increasingly are parents wish- 
ing better for their children, while every thought- 
ful consideration of the situation recognizes that 
successful democracy and complex modern life 
demand a higher and more widespread education. 
And the costs! They ever mount higher. 
Some among us have looked successively at the 
crowded buildings, the increasing costs, and the 
reported facts of general intelligence and have 
concluded that the attendance must somehow be 
limited But how? Not by overcrowding our 
school houses. Clearly that is no solution. More- 
over the people won’t submit to it. How then 
shall we limit attendance? 
Those who clamor most for reduction generally 
suffer two weaknesses, they are trying to save 
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extension—to perform, the faculty of any state 
university is naturally made up of men of various 
types, training, and interest. On the adequacy of 
its faculty depends, most fundamentally, its vi- 
tality and its success. The state has no greater 
asset than a university advancing steadily along 
these three lines of service—and if it but advance 
along them planfully, intelligently, with sympathy 
toward and knowledge of its state, it fulfills its 
social obligation to its people. 


WituiAM H. KIpatrick . 


money of those who already have much, and they 
are willing to restrict the opportunities of life to 
the few. Neither consideration will weigh against 
the evident tendencies of the American people to 
demand more education for their children. Nor 
need we yet fear that we are yet approaching the 
limit of possible expenditure. When hardly more 
than three per cent of our total income is spent 
on schooling, it is idle to say that we are spend- 
ing too much. How to raise the needed funds is 
another problem later discussed. But consider- 
ing the importance of education we can afford to 
double our expenditures and the burden even then 
not be excessive. 

But what about general intelligence? Will not 
the money be wasted? Most who use this argu- 
ment are thinking in terms of outgrown ideas. 
The time was when secondary education existed 
primarily as a preparation for yet higher educa- 
tion. Selection by elimination of those who didn’t 
fit was so common as to be accepted as right. 
Now we think of secondary education as being 
in itself worth while, and that each child of sec- 
ondary age has a right to the kind of education 
that is good for him. This contemplates that 
eventually almost all children of secondary age 
will be, whole time or part time, in some sort of 
school. To ask then whether too many are in the 
secondary school is about like asking whether too 
many receive regular food, or whether too many 
are clothed. To live and to be fed and clothed 
and educated will increasingly go hand in hand, 
and the feeding and clothing and the education 
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will be increasingly good and the last certainly 
increasingly costly. 

The story of costs is, however, not complete. 
Our rural schools are in equipment, preparation 
of teacher, and length of term often disgracefully 
inadequate. In no other first class nation are 
they in fact, on the whole, so poor. The agricul- 
tural problem will never be solved till the problem 
of the rural school is solved. And cost is at least 
an essential factor. Nor is this all. The negro 
as a freeman has on the whole never been ade- 
quately educated. Partly because he lives pre- 
dominantly in rural districts, partly because of the 
relative poverty of the South, partly from other 
and less creditable considerations, the bulk of the 
negroes have never received in quantity or kind 
what they have needed in the way of education. 
Nor will they receive it until more money is avail- 
able, and much of that from outside where they 
mostly live. Nor does this complete the tale of 
costs. The problem of proper “Americanization” 
is an acute one. While the children of the old 
stock demand their share of such attention the 
immigrant demands peculiar consideration. These 
too tend to be so segregated as to make it almost 
humanly impossible to get the individual com- 
munity or even state to appropriate sufficient 
funds to meet the real needs. From many quar- 
ters then there comes the demand for more funds 
to meet the seemingly indispensable needs of an 
adequate school system. 

But where are these necessary funds to come 
from? How shall they be raised? To the prob- 
lem of providing school funds mankind has re- 
turned ev..ry variety of answer. For a long time 
the favored answer was, Let each parent take 
care of his own children. Gradually and by 
much travail we gave up that answer as unsatis- 
factory and demanded that the community as a 
whole support the common school of the people. 
The wealthy and those who had no children at 
first complained, and some do yet; but mankind 
has pretty well decided that education in the long 
run means so much to a community that school 
support is a just tax. But once this argument 
be admitted its logic will not stay within one 
community. The children growing up in one 
community find their way elsewhere. Moreover 
communities are otherwise so connected that the 
welfare of one affects the welfare of others. The 
same reasoning that takes the burden of education 


off the individual parent and puts it upon all the 
citizens will likewise take it off one community 
and put it on all the communities, and yet farther 
—the logic is inexorable—will take it off the 
separate states and put it on the whole nation. 
All the children make the nation. In a democ- 
racy each child is potentially as important to the 
nation as each and every other child. The wealth 
of all must be back of the education of each. Fed- 
eral support—if only it be needed—is logically 
demanded. 

That there are dangers and difficulties in carry- 
ing out such a program cannot be denied. By 
historic prejudice and also by reasoned basis we 
fear a central bureaucracy. Moreover democracy 
seeks the conscious sharing of all in our common 
problems. But local interest and local support 
are at least in some measure inseparable. We 
face apparently then this dilemma: we must have 
federal support if all are to be adequately edu- 
cated; but federal support carries with it the 
danger of centralized federal control. What shall 
we do? The problem is really the old problem of 
whether we can trust ourselves. If we but see 
clearly enough the dangers involved, we may hope 
by constant attention to prevent a hurtful central- 
ization. The proposed federal bill seems as a be- 
ginning to safeguard adequately this point. The 
Smith-Hughes bill, as it has been worked out, 
does not so surely avoid the pitfall. 

This question of the proper control of schools 
leads urgently to other matters. One of our 
greatest difficulties is the Jacksonian theory that 
anybody can do anything. More exactly, our 
people are slow to accept the existence of expert 
knowledge and still slower to provide adequate 
governmental machinery either for selecting it or 
for letting it function adequately. More precisely 
still we suffer greatly in many places from popu- 
larly elected school superintendents, both state 
and county. We also often suffer because school 
beards undertake functions that belong properly 
to their professional advisers. With the growth 
of the professional study of education during the 
past quarter century there has come imperative 
need that only the profesionally qualified be given 
professional office. To elect the county superin- 
tendents directly by the people almost inevitably 
means, first that young men cannot afford to pre- 
pare themselves adequately for the profession 
(the business risk is prohibitively great), and 
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second that facility as a “glad hand artist” is the 
surest road to election and reélection. In either 
event the schools suffer just as affairs always 
suffer when thought and character are withheld. 
This is beyond question the greatest waste in 
school finances, because it is strategic in its all 
inclusive reach. A second problem in school con- 
trol is that raised by the Oregon question. Shall 
we tolerate private and parochial schools? That 
many throughout our country feel acutely this 
problem is undoubted. Nor is the solution easy. 
To many one line of reasoning appeals: that in- 
dividual initiative is the best guarantee of pro- 
gress and the proper correlative of democratic 
freedom; that the rights of the parent in the 
management of his children should as far as pos- 
sible be respected ; and that we should not inter- 
fere with religious liberty. On the other hand is 
the problem of socialization: shall we allow any 
interest to alienate our citizens from their coun- 
try; shall we allow separating cleavages to be 
built as a permanent policy? It seems to many 
that in this the very existence of our democracy 
is itself at stake. That both parochial and private 
schools tend at times to cleavage cannot be de- 
nied. But the counter question comes as to 
whether the remedy is not worse than the disease. 
And the balance of sober opinion seems at pres- 
ent to conclude that the Oregon solution is too 
drastic. Meanwhile the institutions that divide 
our citizens are warned of the temper of the 
country. The end is not yet. If the public 
schools can be made much better the problem 
might settle itself. The fear of this implied re- 
sult seems, by the way, to explain about half the 
opposition to the proposed federal bill. 
Meanwhile another even more knotty problem 
of control presents itself. Shall the people who 
vote the taxes decide what shall be taught in our 
schools? So stated, the answer may to some seem 
obvious. How else, they will ask, could a de- 
mocracy run its schools? But if Democracy an- 
swers the question in this fashion, Progress takes 
an opposed view. Progress asks: How can we 
get ahead if we decide truth by majority vote? 
Or how can we expect people who know to teach 
what they don’t believe? There seems here a 
head-on conflict between majority rule and pro- 
gress. And the question is with many most vital, 
with some who are in the majority, with others 
who are in the minority. Shall “evolution” be 
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taught in state schools? In many states could ail 
the electorate be reached an actual majority would 
probably oppose. But what sort of universities 
could we have on this majority rule basis? Shall 
economics teach free trade or protection accord- 
ing to the latest election returns? To most who 
have to do with universities to ask such questions 
is to settle the matter. The absurd has been 
reached. Interestingly enough the greatest dan- 
ger here is not to truth nor to its spread. Bryan 
is in effect greatly advertising “evolution.” The 
danger is that strong men will be diverted from 
teaching. And this danger is very real, and the 
hurt would be very great. 

But how about the secondary school and its 
teaching? What about socialism, for example? 
In certain city wards a majority accept socialism, 
shall their children be taught that socialism is 
wrong? “Certainly,” reply our 100% Americans, 
“we the majority of the state will see to that.” 
But suppose the shoe is on the other foot, imagine 
the socialists to gain the majority in some state, 
shall all the schools thenceforth teach socialism? 
It would be a most bitter pill to those of us who 
think otherwise of socialism and of education. Or 
again take some rural community of Bryan tra- 
ditionalism in its attitude toward “evolution.” 
Shall those parents be compelled to have their 
children “led astray”? And what about legisla- 
tive enactments prescribing this or that content or 
absence of content in history? 

The way out is not simple. It would seem clear 
that the university professor should be left free 
to teach the truth as he sees it, always of course 
with scientific caution. But teaching is not the 
same thing as the dogmatic issuing of decisions. 
Perhaps the best teaching is where the arguments 
are examined fearlessly and the decision left to 
each student, the instructor giving if he chooses 
his own decision. Now as we descend from the 
graduate school on down the line, there is on the 
whole a lessening need for controversial topics 
and an increasing demand that we consider the 
sensitivities of the community. Here as else- 
where the expert leads by persuading and not by 
antagonizing. As to legislatures they should sel- 
dom if ever interfere. To do so is generally to 
meddle and almost sure to do more harm than 
good. It were well if even in the elementary 
and secondary schools we could give up the idea 
that teaching is always or essentially propa- 
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gandism. Practice would be greatly improved. 
As regards controversial matters, if not too con- 
troversial to be treated in peace, it is of far greater 
moment for pupils to learn how to look fairly on 
both sides of a question than that they be “taught” 
that this side rather than the other is right. To 
recognize a matter as debatable, to wish therefore 
to weigh it, to know how to weigh evidence— 
these are far more important things to learn than 
this or that authoritative conclusion. If gradually 
the schools adopt this attitude along with a some- 
what greater consideration for parental sensitivi- 
ties we shall, we may hope, escape the further 
bungling efforts of legislative interference. 

Another problem that promises increasingly to 
trouble us is vocational education. That much 
should be done along this line is clear. But that 
we must educate children for citizenship in its 
varied aspects, and not merely as “hands” for the 
shop must be held as fixed. More than that, a 
good part of our education should contemplate 
the bringing of a better justice into economic and 
social life, not a mere fitting in of young people 
to the established order. Here of course we are 
returning to the point just dismissed. Precisely 
here we shall in the future probably find our most 
controversial of all points. We should if possible 
make clear from the beginning that children are 
to be educated to think and weigh and not be in- 
doctrinated into any sort of quietism. But the 
task is difficult. A further problem under voca- 
tional education is found in the rural situation. 
Shall children be educated to stay on the farm? 
Neither to stay nor to go except as their intelli- 
gently developed choices shall lead them, seems 
the answer. To stay or to go—the choice must 
be theirs, freely made, and they must be prepared 
to choose in fact and wisely. No rural school 
program then should undertake to settle for 
country children what their choice should be. A 
more undemocratic procedure it would be hard 
to find. But whether our young people stay or 
whether they go, they must live the richest lives 
of which they are capable according to choices 
they have freely made. No vocational education 
giving less than this can be accepted. 

Mention has several times been made of prepa- 
ration in citizenship. Of few needs are we now 
more conscious. And as might be expected there 
is no lack of suggestions, some wise, some quite 
like other get-rich-quick schemes. Among the 














latter are some very well meaning efforts at civic 
training by requiring the Constitution to be taught 
and at moral training by requiring a chapter in 
the Bible read each day. The attack here is not 
to be taken as on either the Constitution or the 
Bible, but on so superficial a method for reaching 
so complicated a result as civic and moral char- 
acter and outlook. Any one who realizes with 
what difficulty moral character and civic intelli- 
gence are built can hardly be patient with this 
further instance of legislative bungling. To build 
such fundamental outlooks is impossible unless 
well nigh the whole of the child’s life is permeated 
with decisions made by him and with endeavors 
of many sorts worked out in answer to his own 
moral and civic attitudes. To prescribe instead 
of this the learning (memorizing) of the Consti- 
tution or the hearing of a chapter in the Bible 
(and stop there) is to descend from common-sense 
to something very like magic. It simply won't 
work. The attempt is foolish. 

We are thus introduced to a problem that has 
all the time been proposing itself, that of the cur- 
riculum. There is no problem more difficult for 
the modern educator, but for our purposes some 
very definite things can be said. Our modern in- 
dustrial world is very different from the world 
of our great grandfathers. In that day for most 
children a few formal studies (3 R’s) for a few 
months at school sufficed to add what was not 
taught more directly and effectively by home and 
community life. Now the industries have largely 
left the home for the mills. Meanwhile civiliza- 
tion is far more complex. The demands are thus 
far greater, while the educative opportunities of 
home and community life are often less. The 
school must make up the difference. Hence the 
geography, history, civics, hygiene, the hand work 
with music and art and physical education of the 
modern school. Some who wish these things for 
their children count them as “fads and frills” for 
those whom they think of, but don’t name, as the 
children of the common or laboring classes. But 
herein they are exactly wrong. There are many 
among us, those nearest the bottom in income 
and resources, whose home life is unfortunately 
poor and barren. Often times the mother and 
older sister work in the mill or shop. If any need 
an enriched curriculum to make good to them 
what life otherwise denies it is just these, the 
children of the unfortunate poor. This is the 














great reason why the elementary curriculum has 
been enriched, must in most places yet be en- 
riched. 

A similar line of reasoning only further ex- 
tended explains at least in a measure why the 
secondary school is now growing so rapidly: it 
means more to the lives of our people. And in 
answer to the like reasons and others the second- 
ary curriculum is now in a state of flux. The 
argument against universal and automatic mental 
discipline has pretty well destroyed the founda- 
tion on which several older subjects had attempted 
to rest. A growing demand to know the why of 
this or that subject matter and no longer to ac- 
cept tradition has pretty well completed the pro- 
cess. The older high school curriculum is dis- 
credited. We face now an experimental period. 
In many places the colleges yet hold virtual con- 
trol over the secondary program. That hold must 
be yielded. Quite possibly the new (intelligence 
test) type of entrance examination will break this 
hold to the satisfaction of all concerned. Mean- 
while and all the while the secondary school must 
be devising a curriculum that will take boys and 
girls as they are (not as many demand that they 
be) and educate them—really succeed in educat- 
ing them—to present higher and richer living and 
through it to higher and richer living later. Noth- 
ing less will suffice. The problem is difficult, the 
cost will be great, many will be the mistakes and 
the complaints, but it must and will be done. 

When we say “really succeed in educating 
them” we execute in fact an about face from that 
older “take it or leave it” or the still older “take 
it or be whipped” attitude which has, since Aris- 
totle formulated extant knowledge, too much 
dominated our schools. The success of the teacher 
as here contemplated means success in developing 
the attitudes of boys and girls from what they 
now are to something higher and finer. Success 
in developing attitudes is to become to dominating 
educational objective, not success in passing the 
final examination. This is not to deny a place to 
knowledge or skills—it actually means more of 
both—but it does mean a very far-reaching shift 
of immediate emphasis. 

The effort to work out practically the shift of 
aim from mere examination success to improved 
life attitudes is what we may properly call the 
new problem of method. And a mighty difficult 
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problem it is. But since it contains the crux of 
the whole educational business we must face it. 
As long as elimination was available to get rid of 
the “misfits” teachers could ignore this problem 
and blame the pupils for any shortcoming. But 
with compulsory education extending itself ever 
upward that avenue is cut off. This problem of 
method must be faced. It is thus not sufficient to 
“teach the Constitution.” The whole civic out- 
look of the boys and girls must be enlarged and 
elevated, and—let it always be remembered—this 
is to be done so that they for themselves—not 
merely we for them—will wish to live on the 
plane of that higher and broader view. The 
changed wish is to be our educational objective. 
It would be out of place here to prophesy in de- 
tail how this new problem of method will be 
solved. We don’t know. But one thing seems 
fairly clear: it will take the present interests of 
boys and girls as the starting point and gradually 
direct them to fuller realization in such fashion 
that at each stage in the process the then existing 
interests shall be actively at work. Thus will it 
work, but whatever be the solution the new prob- 
lem of method faces us. And its point of attack 
will be the heart, for out of it are the issues of 
life. 

At last we face the most strategic factor in our 
educational program, the person at work, whether 
teacher or administrator. As matters now stand 
the showing of America taken as a whole is not 
good. The great tasks confronting the educator 
and the growing science of education alike cal! 
for young men and women of the highest ability 
and character. But other opportunities in our 
young and vigorous country too often outbid. 
Should this anti-selection too much continue our 
country must suffer. Consider our teaching force. 
With a very modest definition of professional 
preparation not more than twenty-fivé per cent 
of our teachers are trained for their work. Many 
have had no specific preparation at all. On such 
a showing it is futile and tragic to talk of what 
education might do. No other first class nation 
does so poorly as ours, and we are the wealthiest 
of nations! All honor to the zeal and interest of 
those who crowd our summer schools—nowhere 
else is there anything like it. But the situation as 
a whole is very bad. Heroic measures are de- 
manded. Here then is a problem of the first 
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magnitude: how to attract and hold an adequate 
supply «f properly prepared men and women for 
the profession. 

The solution calls for work along several in- 
terdependent lines. There must be more adequate 
financial support. We can never successfully com- 
pete with other professions on the existing salary 
schedules. There must besides be a higher social 
recognition and esteem accorded the educator. 
And the conditions of work must be such as to 
call for and allow greater individual initiation 
with the corresponding sense of personal achieve- 
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ment. That these are inter-related is most ob- 
vious. The first named points again to federal 
support as the best available source of adequate 
supply. The last of the three is most nearly 
within the present control of the profession itself 
if only it can have the eyes to catch the vision. 
We must elevate our respect for personality. The 
second, the higher public esteem and recognition, 
can be achieved but slowly and largely if not en- 
tirely through first deserving it. Clearly our 
problem is the problem of a yet more conscious 
civilization. 


THE REORGANIZATION OF EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT 


Joun J. Ticert 


Harding introduced a plan looking to the 

reorganization of the executive depart- 
ments of the government. This program of re- 
organization includes the creation of a new ex- 
ecutive department to be known as the Depart- 
ment of Education and Welfare, with a secretary 
of education and welfare in the cabinet. Under 
this department are to be four separate general 
activities—education, public health, social service, 
and veteran relief—each of which functions under 
an assistant secretary. 

At the present time educational activities are 
scattered through all the executive departments 
and independent boards. Under the plan pro- 
posed by the president, all the educational activi- 
ties now being carried on by the federal govern- 
ment would be merged into a division of the De- 
partment of Education, functioning under the as- 
sistant secretary for education. A new departure 
would be a division devoting itself entirely to 
physical education, there being no such activity 
now carried on in the federal government. In 
the Division of Public Health, which would func- 
tion under the assistant secretary for public health 
would be coordinated all those activities now be- 
ing carried on by the federal government in this 
field. In the same way all activities pertaining to 
social service in the federal government would be 
transferred to the Division of Social Service, and 
the Veterans’ Bureau, which is now an independ- 
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ent establishment, together with the Bureau of 
Pensions, now in the Department of the Interior, 
would be transferred to the Division of Veteran 
Relief in the proposed new Department of Edu- 
cation and Welfare. 

It is proposed that the Division of Education 


should take over the present Bureau of Educa- 
tion now in the Department of the Interior; the 
education of Indians, which is now being carried 
on by the Indian bureau in the Department of the 
Interior ; Howard University, which is now under 
the Department of the Interior ; the Columbia In- 
stitution for the Deaf, and the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, which are both now independent of any 
department. The latter includes the National 
Museum, the National Gallery of Art, the Inter- 
national Exchange Service, the Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology, the Astrophysical Observatory, 
the National Zoological Park, and the Interna- 
tional Catalogue of Scientific Literature. A new 
department will be a bureau devoting itself en- 
tirely to the promotion of physical education. The 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, which 
now exists as an independent board functioning 
under three cabinet officers, the commissioner of 
education, and three lay members appointed by 
the president representing labor, agriculture, and 
commerce, will be transferred to the proposed new 
department, including the work of rehabilitating 
those disabled in industry. 

The other divisions of this department will con- 
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solidate the various activities of the federal gov- 
ernment in the fields of public health, social ser- 
vice and veteran relief. 

The need of a more unified, economic and effi- 
cient governmental program for promoting 
education and welfare has long been recognized. 
We are all aware of the startling revelations 
which came at the time of the war with reference 
to the educational, physical, and social limitation 
of the young men who were called upon to serve 
their country in this emergency, but it may not be 
generally known that after a careful selection had 
been made of men deemed capable of bearing 
arms in the defense of their country and the best 
known methods of preparation pursued, we had 
left in the United States at the time of the arm- 
istice 200,000 men who were detained in the sev- 
eral cantonments of the country who had been 
rejected as being mentally and physically incap- 
able of mobilization in the American army. 

Likewise it hardly requires argument to con- 
vince any thoughtful persons that the unification 
of the above mentioned activities of the govern- 
ment will not only increase the efficiency of these 
respective organizations but will result in great 
economy in their administration. The many bu- 
reaus, Organizations, and establishments which are 
now carrying on those activities are expending 
annually a sum of slightly more than $700,000,- 
000. Certainly the expenditure of such a vast 
sum of money calls for careful organization, ad- 
ministration and coérdination if there is to be any- 
thing like a high degree of efficiency and reason- 
able economy. 

In the selection of the four assistant secretaries 
who are to head up the activities of the four div- 
isions under the proposed Department of Educa- 
tion and Welfare, the administration is deter- 
mined that only questions of professional quali- 
fication, experience, and ability shall be consid- 
ered. It is the desire of the president that the 
educational affairs shall be directed by the most 
highly competent, best trained, and most progres- 
siveo educator available in the entire nation. In 
each of the subdivisions of the Division of Edu- 
cation,—general, physical, and vocational,—it is 
again desired that competency and efficiency shall 
be the prime consideration in making the selection 
of those who are to head up these respective 
activities, 

The administration is deeply desirous that edu- 
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cation shall have the opportunity to progress, un- 
trammeled, to the limits of the most sanguine ex- 
pectations. It contemplates offering all assistance 
and coéperation possible under our present form 
of government to the states and those administer- 
ing education in the states, to the end that the 
educational system in the United States of 
America may be the best and greatest educa- 
tional system conceivable. It is hardly necessary 
to say that the federal government does not con- 
plate exercising the functions of attempting to 
direct, administer, or in any other way interfere 
with the present development of education in the 
states. It has no thought to take from the states 
any of their rights, or to meddle or interfere with 
the localities which are now working out their 
own educational salvation. It only proposes to 
do everything that is humanly possible to serve, 
inform, and help those who are engaged in the 
responsibilities of educational administration. Of 
course, it should be understood that those educa- 
tional activities which are now being adminis- 
tered by the federal government will continue to 
be so administered under the proposed new de- 
partment, namely, the administration of educa- 
tion for the Indians, men disabled in war, and 
others who are peculiarly under the charge of the 
federal government. 

The proposed new Department of Education 
and Welfare will offer the following advantages: 
First, it will provide great economy in the ex- 
penditure of money; second, by proper supervis- 
ion, correlation of effort, and avoidance of re- 
duplication and wasted effort, it will promote a 
high degree of efficiency ; third, it will provide for 
the addition of important activities pertaining to 
education and welfare which are not now being 
carried on by the federal government; fourth, it 
will place at the cabinet table a spokesman for 
education and correlated matters, whose voice will 
be heard together with the spokesman of agricul- 
ture, commerce, and labor; fifth, the immediate 
head of the Division of Education will be a pro- 
fessional educator and will not necessarily be 
changed in successive administrations as would be 
the case if he sat in the cabinet. Other advan- 
tages might be mentioned, but these are the most 
outstanding and obvious improvements to be 
noted over the present system of administration. 


In planning this reorganization, the administra- 
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tion has sought advice from those who were pro- 
fessionally qualified to make suggestions. Many 
of the leading educators have been called into con- 
ference, and no doubt when this plan comes be- 
fore Congress for discussion and adoption there 
will be opportunity for such criticism and further 
suggestions as those interested in education may 
care to offer. The president is recognized by all 
as a man who is exceedingly eager to secure sug- 
gestions and advice from experts in any and all 
matters coming under his purview. To quote one 
of his phrases, he desires at all times the product 





LAW AND MORALS. IL. 


philosophy and with ethics completely.* 

The historical school took over from 
what may well be called metaphysical jurispru- 
dence the idealistic interpretation of legal history, 
and accepted the metaphysical juristic conception 
of the end of law and the metaphysical identifica- 
tion of the idea which was unfolding or realizing 
in legal history. The analytical purists, on the 
other hand, regarded the science of law as wholly 
self-sufficient.2 Instead of seeking to deduce a 
system from the nature of man, or to deduce an 
ideal body of principles from some assumed or 
metaphysically demonstrated first principle, they 
sought to take legal precepts exactly as they were 
—as one of them put it, to take the “pure fact of 
law’’’—to analyze actually existing legal institu- 
tions, and to obtain in that way the materials for 
a universal science of law. In practice they by 
no means succeeded in confining themselves to 
“the pure fact of law.” It has been charged with 
much reason that both analytical and historical 
jurists set up systems of natural law of their 
own.* That is, each set up ideal patterns to 
which all law should conform, and by which all 
legal precepts were to be judged. But it was not 
an ethical pattern, as it had been during the 
vogue of natural law. The ideal pattern of the 
analytical jurist was one of a logically consistent 
and logically interdependent system of legal pre- 
cepts, completely covering the whole field of hu- 
man relations, so far as they could become the 
subject of controversy, made at one stroke upon 
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of “the best minds.” His interest in the matter 
of public welfare and particularly better citizen- 
ship was displayed recently in the creation by 
executive order of a federal council on citizenship 
training, composed of representatives from each 
and all of the executive departments of the gov- 
ernment, in which objectives may be defined, sug- 
gestions made, and policies formulated so as to 
enhance in every possible manner the efforts and 
activities which are being carried on throughout 
the country for the improvement in standards of 
citizenship. 





a logical plan to which it conformed in every de- 
tail. One need not say that this was quite as 
ideal and quite as far from “pure fact” as the 
older conception of a rational body of precepts, 
covering completely the field of morals and coin- 
ciding wholly with moral precepts in its details. 
Where the school of natural law had found the 
necessary fundamenta of law, the universal prin- 
ciples on which all law must rest, through phil- 
osophy, the analytical jurist sought to find them 
through analysis of the rules and doctrines and 
institutions of English law, of Roman law, and 
of the modern Roman law. 

Analytical jurisprudence assumed that “law” 
was an aggregate of rules of law, and took for 
the type of a rule of law, in the earlier stage of 
the school an English statute,® in the later stage 
an Anglo-American common-law rule of prop- 
erty or rule of commercial law.7 Hence it ex- 
cluded from consideration much which, if not 
“pure fact of law,” was at least significant fact of 
the legal order and controlling fact in the admin- 
istration of justice. Also the analytical view of the 
relation of law and morals was influenced strongly 
by the dogma of separation of powers and conse- 
quent assumption that the making of legal pre- 
cepts, on the one hand, and the interpretation and 
application of them, on the other, could be kept 
apart by an exact analytically drawn line and 
could be committed exclusively to two distinct 
organs of political society.§ 

Assuming an exact logically defined separation 
of powers, the analytical jurist contended that 






















law and morals were distinct and unrelated and 
that he was concerned only with law.® If he saw 
that their spheres came in contact or even over- 
lapped in practice, he assumed that it was because 
while in a theoretically fully developed legal sys- 
tem judicial and legislative functions are wholly 
separated, this separation has not yet been real- 
ized to its full extent in practice. He would say: 
So far as and where this separation is still incom- 
plete there is still confusion of or overlapping be- 
tween law and morals. From his standpoint 
there were four such points of contact, namely, 
in judicial lawmaking, in interpretation of legal 
precepts, in the application of law, especially in 
the application of legal standards, and in judicial 
discretion. At these four points he conceived 
there was a border line where the separation of 
powers was not complete. So far as the separa- 
tion of judicial and legislative powers was com- 
plete, law was for courts, morals were for legis- 
lators; legal precepts were for jurisprudence, 
moral principles were for ethics. But so far as 
the separation was not yet complete and in what 
the analytical jurist took to be the continually 
narrowing field in which judges must make as 
well as administer legal precepts, morality per- 
force must stand for the law which should but 
did not exist as the rule of judicial action.’® 
Thus two false assumptions are at the basis of 
the analytical doctrine. In the first place, the at- 
tempt to confine governmental action to an ana- 
lytical scheme of threefold division of powers has 
simply failed. As actually drawn in American 
constitutional law today, the lines are more and 
more historical; and many commonwealths have 
expressly abrogated them in order to give powers 
of efficient action to their public service commis- 
sions. Everywhere experience of the impossibil- 
ity of the thing has driven courts to recognize 
that sharp analytical lines cannot be drawn. 
Specialization of function for typical forms of 
governmental action, with a drawing of the lines 
on grounds of expediency in the large no man’s 
land that surrounds each type, has proved the 
most that could be achieved.44 Again, jurists 
have had to give over the ideal of a complete 
body of legal precepts which would require no 
supplementing by judicial action. It was an 
eighteenth-century idea that a body of enacted 
law might be made so complete and so perfect 
that the judge would have only to select the exact 
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precept made in advance for the case in hand, 
and then mechanically apply it.12 Such an idea 
is to be seen occasionaily today, when some poli- 
tician urges a measure of legislation which shall 
define everything exactly a priori, and leave noth- 
ing to judge and lawyers beyond ascertainment 
of the favis and a logical cramming of them into 
the pre-appointed statutory pigeonholes. But this 
ideal also has failed us in practice. Today, so 
far as any jurist believes in the possibility of a 
complete system leaving nothing to judicial mak- 
ing as distinguished from judicial finding, he ex- 
pects to realize it only through a complete logical 
system of fundamental analytical propositions or 
historical principles, in which the solution of 
every particular controversy is logically implicit 
and from which a rule of decision for every case 
may be deduced by a mechanical logical pro- 
cess, 18 

Granting, however, that the two assumptions 
on which the analytical divorce of jurisprudence 
from ethics proceeds are not maintainable, we do 
not dispose entirely of the contention of the ana- 
lytical school. For although we admit that legis- 
lator and judge each make and shape and develop 
and extend or restrict legal precepts, there is a 
difference of the first moment between legislative 
lawmaking and judicial lawmaking. The legisla- 
tive lawmaker is laying down a rule for the fu- 
ture.44 Hence the general security does not re- 
quire him to proceed on predetermined premises 
or along predetermined lines. He may take his 
premises from whencesoever his wisdom dictates 
and proceed along the lines that seem best to him. 
On the other hand, the judicial lawmaker is not 
merely making a rule for the future. He is lay- 
ing down a legal precept which will apply to the 
transactions of the past as well as to the future 
and he is doing so immediately with reference tc 
a controversy arising in the past.45 Hence the 
social interest in the general security requires that 
he should not have the same freedom as the legis- 
lative lawmaker. It requires that instead of find- 
ing his premises or his materials of decision 
where he will or where expediency appears to 
him to dictate, he finds them in the legal system or 
by a process recognized by the legal system. It 
requires that instead of proceeding along the lines 
that seem best to him, he proceed along lines 
which the legal system prescribes or at least 
recognizes. 
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Thus the proposition that a judicial decision is 
only evidence of the law, the doctrine that judges 
always find the law and never make it, are not 
without an important purpose.’® If they are 
dogmatic fictions, they do more than enable us to 
arrange the phenomena of the administration of 
justice in a convenient, logically consistent 
scheme. They grow out of a sound instinct of 
judges and lawyers for maintaining a paramount 
social interest. They serve to safeguard the so- 
cial interest in the general security by requiring 
the grounds of judicial decision to be as definite 
as is compatible with the attainment of justice in 
results. They serve to make judicial action pre- 
dicable so far as may be. They serve to hold 
down the personality of the magistrate. They 
serve to constrain him to look at causes objec- 
tively and try them by reasoned development of 
legal materials which had taken shape prior to 
and independent of the cause in hand. Hence 
where rules are laid down for the future only, 
the lawmaker is given entire freedom, subject in 
America to a few reservations in bills of rights. 
Where, as in judicial lawmaking, rules are laid 
down for past as well as for future situations, the 
lawmaker is held down to traditional premises or 
traditional legal materials and to traditional lines 
and modes of development, to the end that those 
who know the tradition may be able within rea- 
sonable limits to forecast his action. 

Ideals are required not merely for legislative 
but quite as much for judicial making or finding 
or shaping of legal precepts and for judicial ap- 
plication of legal precepts. Yet the reviving natu- 
ral law of today must recognize the limitations 
imposed upon judicial creative activity, and must 
not seek to make the judge as free to pursue his 
own ideals in his own way as is the legislator. 
This can not be urged too strongly upon lay 
critics of the courts. They overlook as a rule the 
important difference between the process of leg- 
islative lawmaking and the process of incidental 
selection of legal materials and giving them shape 
as legal precepts, which is involved in not a little 
of judicial decision. The latter may be called 
judicial lawmaking without any reflection upon 
the courts. The social interest in the general se- 
curity requires us to maintain such a distinction. 

A second point of contact between law and 
morals is to be found in interpretation.17 Inter- 
pretation has been thought of as including the pro- 
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cess of finding or making rules for new cases, or 
reshaping them for unusual cases, which has just 
been considered. That form of so-called inter- 
pretation, so called by a dogmatic fiction, because 
in analytical theory the law is complete and all 
cases are at least covered by the logical implica- 
tions of pre-existing rules or the logical content 
of legal principles, was set off by Austin under 
the name of “spurious interpretation.”18 Here 
the contact between law and morals is obvious, 
since the process is within limits one of legisla- 
tion. But in what Austin called “genuine inter- 
pretation,” the search for the actual meaning of 
those who prescribed a rule admittedly governing 
the case in hand, the final criterion, when literal 
meaning and context fail to yield a satisfactory 
construction, is found in the “intrinsic merit” of 
the various possible meanings.’® The judge or 
jurist assumes that the lawmaker intended to pre- 
scribe a just rule. He assumes that the law- 
maker’s ideas as to what is just and his own ideas 
thereof are in substantial accord ; he assumes that 
each holds substantially to the same ideal pattern 
of law or ideal picture of society and of the end 
of law as determined thereby. However much 
the analytical theory of “genuine interpretation” 
may purport to exclude the moral ideas of the 
judge, and to insure a wholly mechanical logical 
exposition of a logically implied content of legal 
precepts, two doors are left open. The court 
must determine whether the criteria of the literal 
meaning of the words and of the text read with 
the context yield a “satisfactory” solution. If he 
holds that they do not, he must inquire into the 
“intrinsic merit” of the competing interpretation. 
“Satisfactory” will almost always mean in prac- 
tice, morally satisfactory. “Intrinsic merit” will 
always tend to mean intrinsic ethical merit.2° 
Another point of contact is in the application 
of law.?! Analytical jurists have liked to think 
of the application of legal precepts as a purely 
mechanical process. Such things as the margin 
of discretion in the application of equitable reme- 
dies, the appeal to the ethical in the maxims of 
equity, and the ethical element in such equitable 
doctrines as those with respect to “hard bar- 
gains,” mistake coupled with “sharp practice,” 
and the like, were distasteful to them. Partly 
under their influence and partly from the same 
spirit of the maturity of law that led to the ana- 
lytical way of thinking, in the last quarter of the 











nineteenth century some American courts sought 
to eliminate, or at least to minimize, the scope of 
these doctrines, and to make equitable relief, once 
jurisdiction was established, as much a matter of 
course as damages at law.?*_ But this equitable 
or individualized application of legal precepts is 
called for more and more in the law of today. It 
is the life of administration, whether executive or 
judicial. The lack of power of individualization 
in judicial decision in the immediate past has led 
to a multiplication of executive administrative 
commissions and administrative tribunals and a 
transfer thereto of matters formerly of judicial 
cognizance, which can but bring home to lawyers 
the futility of nineteenth-century attempts to 
make courts into judicial slot machines.?* 

In fact the ethical element in application of law 
was never excluded from the actual administra- 
tion of justice. Our analytical science of law in 
the last century did no more than cover up the 
actual process with dogmatic fiction that for a 
time made us blind to what we were doing and 
led to some unhappy attempts to reduce to rule 
thnigs that do’ not admit of rule. It will suffice 
to note two aspects of application of law in which 
the ethical element has always been decisive—the 
application of legal standards and judicial exer- 
cise of discretion. A great and increasing part 


_ of the administration of justice is achieved 


through legal standards. These standards come 
into the law, in the stage of infusion of morals, 
through theories of natural law.24 They have to 
do with conduct, or with conduct of enterprises, 
and contain a large moral element. Thus the 
standard of due care in our law of negligence, 
the standard of fair competition, the standard of 
fair conduct of a fiduciary, the Roman standard 
of what good faith demands in a particular trans- 
action, or the Roman standard of how a prudent 
and diligent person sui juris would act under 
such circumstances, all involve an idea of fairness 
or reasonableness. Furthermore like all moral 
precepts these legal standards are individualized 
in their application. They are not applied mechan- 
ically to a set of facts looked at in the abstract. 
They are applied according to the circumstances 
of each case, and within wide limits are applied 
through an intuition of what is just and fair in- 
volving a moral judgment upon the particular 
item of conduct in question.?5 
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No less clearly there is a point of contact be- 
tween law and morals in those matters which are 
left to the personal discretion of the judge. In 
cases where there is a margin of discretion in the 
application of legal precepts, as in the doctrines 
of equity above referred to, we speak of “judi- 
cial” discretion. Here are principles governing 
judicial action within the discretionary margin of 
application, although at bottom there is not a 
little room for personal moral judgment. There 
are many situations, however, where the course 
of judicial action is left to be determined wholly 
by the judge’s individual sense of what is right 
and just.2° Thus in imposition of sentences, 
within certain legally fixed limits, in suspension 
of sentence, where it is allowed, in the summary 
jurisdiction of courts to prevent abuse of pro- 
cedural rules, in the tribunals which are now set- 
ting up so generally for petty causes, in award- 
ing the custody of children in some jurisdictions, 
in the choice of trustees or guardians or receivers 
—in these and like cases judicial action must pro- 
ceed largely on personal feelings as to what is 
right. The objections to this element in the ju- 
dicial function are obvious. It has been said that 
at best it is the “law of tyrants.”27 But hard as 
we tried in the last century to reduce it to the 
point of extinction, there has proved to be a point 
beyond which rule and mechanical application are 
impotent and the tendency of the day is to ex- 
tend rather than to restrict its scope. Perhaps 
the true way to make it tolerable is to recognize 
that here we are in the domain of ethics, and that 
ethics, too, is a science and not without principles. 

It will have been noted that the analytical ac- 
count of the points of contact between law and 
morals puts the matter as if there were three or 
four restricted areas in which exceptionally such 
contact may take place. Occasionally it may hap- 
pen that a case arises for which there is no ap- 
plicable legal precept and the judge must work 
one out for the case from the legal materials at 
hand, with the guidance of a certain traditional 
technique of analogical developrnent of the pre- 
cedants.?8 Occasionally, too, it may happen that 
an authoritatively established legal precept is so 
ill-expressed that genuine interpretation becomes 
necessary. In that process it may happen that as 
a last resort the judge must pass upon the relative 
merit of the several possible interpretations from 
an ethical standpoint. Also, in those exceptional 
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cases for which ordinary legal remedies are not 
adequate, a court of equity may have a certain 
margin of power to go upon the moral aspects of 
the case in granting or denying extraordinary re- 
lief. In a few matters there are “mixed ques- 
tions of law and fact” where the trier of fact, in 
adjusting a legal standard to the facts of a par- 
ticular case, may find opportunity for an inci- 
dental moral judgment. Finally a few matters 
of administration must be left to the magistrate’s 
personal sense of right. All this looks as if in its 
everyday course judicial justice was quite di- 
vorced from ideas of right and moral justice, 
with intrusion of morals into the legal domain 
only in a residuum of cases for which adequate 
legal provision had not yet been made, or’ in 
which an administrative element still lingered in 
the courts instead of being committed to the ex- 
ecutive. But this plausible explanation repre- 
sents juristic desire for a certain, uniform, pre- 
dicable justice much better than it represents ju- 
dicial justice in action. In our appellate tribunals 
the difficulty that brings the cause up for review 
is usually that legal rules and legal conceptions 
have to be applied by analogy to causes that de- 
part from the type for which the precept was de- 
vised or given shape. Such departures vary in- 
finitely. Cases are seldom exactly alike. Hence 
choice from among competing analogies and 
choice from among competing modes of analogi- 
cal development are the staple of judicial opin- 
ions.2® The line between “genuine” and “spuri- 
ous” interpretation can be drawn only for typical 
cases. They shade into one another and a wide 
zone between them is the field in which a great 
part of appellate decision must take place.°° 
Likewise the extraordinary relief given by courts 
of equity has become the everyday form of jus- 
tice for large classes of controversies and legisla- 
tion has been adding new classes.34_ The transi- 
tion to an urban, industrial society, which, as the 
last census shows, has definitely taken place for 
the country as a whole, calls for more summary, 
administrative, offhand justice, of the type for- 
merly peculiar to petty courts, and tribunals with 
flexible procedure and wide powers of discre- 
tionary action are springing up everywhere. In 
truth, there are continual points of contact with 
morals at every turn in the ordinary course of ju- 
dicial administration. A theory that ignores them 
or pictures them as few and of little significance 


is not a theory of the actual law in action. 

Morals are more than potential ma-erials for 
the legislative lawmaker. Ethics can serve us 
more than as a critique of proposed measures of 
lawmaking as they are presented to the legislator. 
To that extent the analytical jurist was wrong. 
But in another respect, and to a certain extent, he 
was right. When we have found a moral prin- 
ciple we cannot stop at that. We have more to 
do than to formulate it in a legal rule. We must 
ask how far it has to do with things that may be 
governed by legal rules. We must ask how far 
legal machinery of rule and remedy are adapted 
to the claims which it recognizes and would se- 
cure. We must ask how far, if we formulate a 
precept in terms of our moral principle, it may be 
made effective in action.22 Even more we must 
consider how far it is possible to give the moral 
principle legal recognition and legal efficacy by 
judicial action or juristic reasoning, on the basis 
of the received legal materials and with the re- 
ceived legal technique, without impairing the 
general security by unsettling the legal system as 
a whole.** As the fifteenth-century lawyer said 
in the Year Books, some things are for the law of 
the land, and some things are for the chancellor, 
and some things are between a man and his 
confessor.3# 

What is it that sets off the domain of law and 
that of morals, assuming that their provinces are 
neither identical nor wholly distinct? If there 
are two forms or modes of social control, each 
covering much of the same ground, yet each hav- 
ing ground that is peculiarly its own, what de- 
termines the boundary between them? It is a 
distinction in subject matter or in application of 
legal precepts, on the one hand, and moral prin- 
ciples, on the other, or is it both? Analytical 
jurists have assured us that it is both. In the last 
century they insisted much on the distinction in 
respect of subject matter, and on the distinction 
in respect of application. Let us see how they 
made these distinctions and how far their points 
are holding good in the stage of legal develop- 
ment upon which we are entering. 

With respect to subject matter, it is said that 
morals have to do with thought and feeling, while 
the law has to do only with acts; that in ethics we 
aim at perfecting the individual character of men 
while law seeks only to regulate the relations of 
individuals with each other and with the state. 
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It is said that morals look to what is beind acts, 
rather than to acts as such. Law, on the other 
hand, looks to acts, and only to thoughts and 
feelings so far as they indicate the character of 
acts and thus determine the danger to the general 
security or the general morals which they in- 
volve.25 The act with malice or dolus is more 
anti-social than the one with mere stupidity or a 
slow reaction time behind it. Hence, for ex- 
ample, the criminal law calls for a guilty mind. 
But in a crowded community where mechanical 
agencies of danger to the general security are in 
everyday use, and many sorts of business activity 
incidentally involve potential injury to society, 
thoughtlessness and want of care, or stupidity, or 
even neglect to supervise one’s agent at his peril 
may be as anti-social as a guilty mind, and so a 
group of legal offences may develop that take no 
account of intent.¢ 

As to the other proposition, it is said that as 
between external and internal morality the law 
has to do with the former only. Thou shalt not 
covet thy neighbor’s house is a moral rule. But 
unless covetousness takes outward form, e.g., in 
larceny, the law does not and indeed cannot deal 
with it.37 Not that the law closes its eyes to the 
internal. But law operates through sanctions— 
through punishment, substitutional redress, spe- 
cific redress or forcible prevention. Hence it 
must have something tangible upon which to go. 
The story of the schoolmaster who said, “Boys be 
pure in heart or I’ll flog you,” is in point.%§ 
Purity in speech and act is the most that the 
penalty of flogging can insure. Because of the 
practical limitations involved in application and 
administration, this point made by the analytical 
jurist is well taken. The lawmaker must remem- 
ber these practical limitations and must not sup- 
pose that he can bring about an ideal social order 
by law if only he can hit upon the proper moral 
principles and develop them properly by legisla- 
tion. 

But nineteenth-century jurists were inclined to 
carry this argument too far and to ignore moral 
considerations merely as such—to ignore those 
which the law can and should take into account, 
and to assume that they might do so simply on 
the ground of the distinction between the legal 
and the moral. Because it is impracticable to 
make the moral duty of gratitude into a legal 
duty, it does not follow that the law is to deal 
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only with affirmative action and not seek to en- 
force tangible moral duties not involving affirma- 
tive action even though legal enforcement is prac- 
ticable. 

For example, take the case of damage to one 
which is clearly attributable to wilful and morally 
inexcusa‘)le inaction of another. Suppose a case 
where there is no relation between the two except 
that they are both human beings. If the one is 
drowning and the other who is at hand and has a 
rope is inert, if he sits on the bank and smokes 
when he could act without the least danger, the 
law has refused to impose liability. As Ames 
puts it: “He took away nothing from a person in 
jeopardy, he simply failed to confer a benefit 
upon a stranger. . . . The law does not compel 
active benevolence between man and man. It is 
left to one’s conscience whether he will be the 
good Samaritan or not.” 

What difficulties are there here to make the law 
hesitate? To some extent there are difficulties of 
proof. We must be sure the one we hold culpa- 
ble was not dazed by the emergency.*® Again, he 
who fails to act may assert some claim that must 
be weighed against the claim of him who he 
failed to help. Thus in the good Samaritan case 
the priest and the Levite may have had good 
cause to fear robbers if they tarried on the way 
and were not at the inn before sunset. Also, it 
may sometimes be difficult to say upon whom the 
legal duty of being the good Samaritan shall de- 
volve. If John Doe is helpless and starving, shall 
he sue Henry Ford or John D. Rockefeller? But 
the case of an athletic young man with a rope and 
life belt at hand who sits on a bench in a park 
along a river bank and sees a child drown does 
not present these difficulties. Yet the law makes 
no distinction. Practical difficulties are not al- 
ways or necessarily in the way. In the case put 
there is nothing intrinsic in the moral principle 
which should prevent legal recognition of it and 
the working out of appropriate legal rules to give 
it effect. Indeed a movement in this direction is 
visible in recent American decisions. We must 
reject the opposition of law and morals when 
pushed so far as to justify ignoring the moral 
aspects of such a case as this. 

As to application of moral principles and legal 
precepts respectively, it is said that moral princi- 
ples are of individual and relative application ; 
they must be applied with reference to circum- 
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stances and individuals, whereas legal rules are 
of general and absolute application. Hence it is 
said, on the one hand, every moral principle is 
tested and described by the circumstances which 
surround its application. Also in morals it must 
rest with every man at the crisis of action to de- 
termine his own course of conduct. On the other 
hand, it is said, law must act in gross and to a 
greater or less extent in the rough. Also, the 
law, so far as possible, seeks to leave nothing to 
doubt with respect to the lawfulness or unlawful- 
ness of a course of conduct. If legal doubts 
exist at the crisis of action it is considered a 
proof of defects in the law of the time and place. 
In the same spirit it is said that attempts to turn 
moral principles into detailed logical propositions 
lead to casuistry, while attempts to individualize 
the application of legal rules lead to arbitrary 
magisterial action and thus to oppression.*? 

We are not so sure of this opposition of law 
and morals with respect to application as we were 
in the nineteenth century. Thus in illustrating 
the distinction Amos says: “The same penalty 
for a broken law is exacted from persons of an 
indefinite number of shades of moral guilt.’’48 
He says this as if it showed conclusively that law 
would not take cognizance of the shades which 
morals would recognize. Probably his genera- 
tion took the statement that the law does not rec- 
ognize shades of guilt for axiomatic. But today 
through administrative agencies and more en- 
lightened penal treatment the law is coming more 
and more to fit the treatment to the criminal and 
to do for individual offenders what had been as- 
sumed to be beyond the competency of legal ad- 
ministration of justice.44 We have always had 
some degree of individualized application of legal 
precepts in courts of equity. Today the rise of 
administrative tribunals and the growing tend- 
ency to commit subjects to them that were once 
committed to the courts, bears witness to the de- 
mand for individualized application at many new 
points. It will not do to say that our new régime 
of administrative justice is not part of the law. 

Nineteenth-century science of law assumed 
that all legal rules were potentially in the jurist’s 
head, and were discovered by a purely logical 
process. With the breakdown of this notion of 
the finality of legal premises and logical existence 
of all legal precepts from the beginning, much of 
the significance of the supposed distinction in ap- 
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plication between legal precepts and moral prin- 
ciples disappears. Rules of property, rules as to 
commercial transactions, the rules that maintain 
the security of acquisitions and the security of 
transactions in a society of complex economic or- 
ganization—such rules may be and ought to be of 
general and absolute application. But such rules 
are not the whole of the law nor may they be 
taken for the type of all legal precepts as the ana- 
lytical jurist sought to do. Precepts for human 
conduct, precepts determining for what conduct 
one shall respond in civil proceedings and how he 
shall respond, may admit of a very wide margin 
of individualized application. Indeed in this con- 
nection the law often employs standards rather 
than rules. In case of negligence the law applies 
the standard of the conduct of a prudent man un- 
der the circumstances and puts it to the jury in 
effect as a moral proposition to decide on their 
individual notions of what is fair and reasonable 
in the particular case. So in the Roman law, 
where a standard of what a prudent husbandman 
wr1ld do is applied to a usufructuary, or a stand- 
ard of the conduct of a prudent and diligent head 
of a family is applied to the parties to a transac- 
tion involving good faith. The opposition be- 
tween law and morals with respect to application 
is significant only in the law of property and in 
commercial law—subjects that were to the fore 
in the nineteenth century—and tends to disappear 
in the law as to civil liability for action injurious 
to others, the subject in which growth is going on 
today. 

It is equally a mistake to divorce the legal and 
the moral wholly, as the analytical jurists sought 
to do, and to identify them wholly as the natural- 
law jurists sought to do. For granting all that 
has been said as to the analytical distinction be- 
tween law and morals with respect to subject 
matter and application, there remain three points 
at which ethical theory can be of little help to the 
jurist and with respect to which important areas 
in the law will have at least a non-moral charac- 
ter. In the first place, in order to maintain the 
social interest in the general security, to prevent 
conflict and to set up a legal order in the place of 
private war, the law must deal with many things 
which are morally indifferent. In many cases in 
the law of property and in the law of commercial 
transactions the law might require either of two 
alternative courses of action with equal justice, 











but must choose one and prescribe it in order to 
insure certainty. In such cases developed legal 
systems often exhibit the greatest diversity of de- 
tail. Usually the only moral element here is the 
moral obligation attaching to the legal precept 
merely as such, because of the social interest in 
the security of social institutions, of which law is 
one of the most fundamental. Aristotle pointed 
this out in his distinction between that which is 
just by nature or just in its idea and that which 
derives its sole title to be just from convention or 
enactment. The latter, he tells us, can be just 
only with respect to those things which by nature 
are indifferent.45 This distinction, handed down 
to modern legal science by Thomas Aquinas, has 
become a commonplace of the philosophy of 
law.46 But we put it to grave misuse in our 
convention differentiation of mala in se from 
mala prohibita; a doubtful distinction between 
the traditionally anti-social, recognized and pen- 
alized as such in our historically given legal 
materials, and recently penalized infringements 
of newly or partially recognized social interests. 
Aristotle was not speaking of crimes. He gives 
as an example a law setting up an eponym for 
a Greek city-state.47 Recording acts, rules as to 
the number of witnesses required for a will, as 
to the words necessary to create estates, as to 
the making, sealing and delivery of deeds, and 
the like, where the real desideratum is to have 
a rule, to have it promulgated and as Bentham 
would say “cognoscible’”—such legal provisions 
justify Aristotle’s distinction. It is not a matter 
of morals whether we require two witnesses to a 
will or three. All that morals call for is that we 
have a certain, known rule and adhere to it. 
Again, the law does not approve many things 
which it does not expressly condemn.*® Many 
injuries are out of its reach. They are not sus- 
ceptible of proof or they are inflicted by means 
too subtle or too intangible for the legal machin- 
ery of rule and sanction. Many interests must 
be left unsecured in whole or in part because 
they require too fine lines in their delimitation, 
or they are infringed by acts too intangible to ad- 
mit of securing them by legal means. But it be- 
hooves the jurist to be vigilant in these cases. 
He should not assume too lightly that with prog- 
ress in science and improved legal machinery the 
law will forever remain unable to do what it has 
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been unable to do in the past. Such things as the 
hesitation of American courts to deal adequately 
with nervous illness caused by negligence without 
any bodily impact, using language of the past 
which is belied at every point by modern physi- 
ology and psychology,*® or the reluctance of 
some courts to give adequate legal security to 
personality, especially to the individual claim to 
privacy,°° demonstrate the practical importance 
of insisting that our science of law shall not ig- 
nore morals. So long as for good reasons we 
cannot deal with such things legally, we must 
rest content. But we must not allow an analyt- 
ical distinction between law and morals to blind 
us to the need of legal treatment of such cases 
whenever the onward march of human knowl- 
edge puts it in our power to treat them effectively. 

Thirdly, law has to deal with cases of incidence 
of loss where both parties are morally blame- 
less.54 In such cases it may allow the loss to re- 
main where it falls or it may seek to secure some 
social interest by changing the incidence of the 
loss. In such cases a large part of the legal dif- 
ficulty arises from the very circumstance that the 
parties are equally blameless. Of late an “in- 
surance theory” of liability has been urged for 
such situations. All of us, not merely the person 
who chances to be injured, should bear the losses 
incident to the operations of civilized society. 
Hence the law is to pass the loss on to all of us 
by way of imposing legal liability upon some one 
who is in a position to bear it in the first instance, 
and impose it ultimately upon the community in 
the way of charges for service rendered. Since 
the Workmen’s Compensation Acts there has 
been a growing tendency in this direction.5? But 
juristically these liabilities are always incident to 
some relation. Also the legislative reasons for 
imposing them have been primarily economic. 
Very likely the juristic and economic consider- 
ations may be given an ethical formulation. 
Nevertheless, I suspect that in this case ethics has 
followed jurisprudence, and that ethical theory 
does not help us here beyond recognizing the 
moral quality of obedience to the legal rule. 
This, respondeat superior is not a universal moral 
rule.53 The shifting of the burden to the em- 
ployer, no matter how careful he has been and 
how free from fault, proceeds on the social in- 
terest in the general security, which is maintained 
best by holding those who conduct enterprises in 
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which others are employed to an absolute liability 
for what their servants do in the course of the 
enterprise. 

Such cases require definite rules in order to 
prevent arbitrary action by the magistrate. They 
differ from cases, such as negligence, where the 
moral quality of acts is to be judged with refer- 
ence to a legally-fixed standard applied to the 
particular circumstances. In the latter, within 
wide limits, each trier of fact may have his own 
notion. In the former, this could not be toler- 
ated. The most we can ask in the former is that 
our measure for maintaining the general security 
is not ethically objectionable. The moment we 
make a rule for a case of the former type we are 
not unlikely to provide a legal rule which is not a 
moral rule. 

A closely related situation, which has given 
much difficulty, arises where both parties to a 
controversy have been at fault and the law must 
fix the incidence of loss in view of the culpabil- 
ity of each. It might be allowed to rest where it 
chanced to fall.54 Or the whole might be cast 
on the one who is the more culpable, as by the 
doctrine of comparative negligence.55 Or the 
whole might be cast on the one last culpable, as 
by the “last clear chance” doctrine.5* Or the loss 
might be divided or apportioned; either divided 
equally, or apportioned according to their respec- 
tive culpability, as in the civil law and in ad- 
miralty.57 If we had any machinery for the ac- 
curate quantitative or qualitative measurement of 
culpability in such cases, the latter would be re- 
quired on ethical grounds. It is because all ap- 
portionment in such cases is theoretical, and at 
best arbitrary, that the law is troubled what to do. 
The fact that five doctrines have obtained on this 
subject and that American courts in the last cen- 
tury experimented with at least four of them 
speaks for itself. 

In addition there is one general characteristic 
of law that makes for a certain opposition be- 
tween the legal and the moral. The very concep- 
tion of law involves ideas of uniformity, regular- 
ity, predicability. Administration of justice ac- 
cording to law is administration by legal precepts 
and chiefly by rule. But even the most flexible of 
mechanisms will operate more or less mechanic- 
ally, and it is not easy to make legal machinery 
flexible and at the same time adequate to the gen- 
eral security. The requirements of particular 
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cases must yield to the requirements of generality 
and certainty in legal precepts and of uniformity 
and equality in their application. Hence even 
though in general the law tends to bring about 
results accordant with the moral sense of the 
community, the necessarily mechanical operation 
of legal rules will in particular cases produce sit- 
uations where the legal result and the result de- 
manded by the moral sense of the community are 
out of accord.58 When such things happen it is 
likely to be because of the survival of rules which 
have merely a historical basis. But to a certain 
extent they are an inevitable by-product of 
justice according to law. 

So much must be conceded to the analytical 
jurist. Yet we must not omit to note that in the 
last century he pressed these points too far. 
Thus a writer upon ethics, who shows in marked 
degree the effects of analytical jurisprudence, 
says: “The law protects contracts which were 
made in legitimate business without regard to 
whether their provisions still conform to justice 
or not. Owing to unforseen circumstances things 
may so have changed as to cause the ruin of one 
of the contracting parties should the contract now 
be carried out, perhaps without substantially 
benefitting the other party. The law is not con- 
cerned with that.”5® The proposition is true of 
the strict law, although in practice in such a case 
it might not be easy to find a jury that would give 
an adequate value to the bargain in its verdict in 
an action for damages. But when the promises 
went into equity for his only effective and ade- 
quate remedy (specific performance) he would 
encounter the chancellor’s margin of discretion in 
the application of that remedy and the doctrine 
that supervening circumstances may make a bar- 
gain so hard that the court will refuse to enforce 
it.°° In other words, the law in action is not as 
bad as the author would have us believe. 

And yet there are too many points, such, for 
example, as the law with respect to promises 
made in the course of business but without a tech- 
nical consideration, where we have not exerted 
ourselves as we should have done to bring the 
legal-and the moral into accord.*! The philoso- 
phical jurist was too prone to find ingenious 
philosophical justification for rules and doctrines 
and institutions which had outlived the conditions 
for which they arose and had ceased to yield just 


results. The historical jurist was too prone to 
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find a justification for an arbitrary rule in the 
fact that it was the culmination of a historical 
development. The analytical jurist banished all 
ethical considerations, all criticism of legal pre- 
cepts with reference to morals, from the law 
books. If the precept could be fitted logically 
into a logically consistent legal system, it was 
enough. Such things are intelligible as a reac- 
tion from extravagances of the law-of-nature 
school. They are intelligible also in a stage of 
legal development, following a period of growth, 
when it was expedient for a time to assimilate 
and systematize the results of creative judicial 
and juristic activity. Moreover, the latter part of 
the nineteenth century was not a constructive era 
in any of the sciences. A physicist said recently: 
“Rapid progress was not characteristic of the lat- 
ter half of the nineteenth century—at least not in 
physics. Fine, solid, dynamical foundations were 
laid, and the edifice of knowledge was consoli- 
dated; but wholly fresh ground was not being 
opened up, and totally new buildings were not 
expected.’’62 

Today we are seeing the beginnings of a reac- 
tion from the juristic pessimism of the historical 
school and the juristic inertia of the later gener- 
ations of the analytical school. The work of 
systematizing the received body of legal precepts 
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and discovering its logical presuppositions by 
analysis has been done. The pressure of new and 
unsecured interests, of new and insistent human 
claims, is compelling us to revise our juristic 
creeds. Projects for “restatement of the law” 
are in the air. Jurists are becoming more confi- 
dent of the efficacy of intelligent effort to improve 
the law. Already there is a revival of natural 
law—not of the natural law that would have im- 
posed upon us an idealized version of the law of 
the past as something from which we might never 
escape, but of a creative natural law that would 
enable us to make of our received legal materials, 
as systematized by the legal science of the last 
century, a living instrument of justice in the so- 
ciety of today and of tomorrow. Such a natural 
law will not call upon us to turn treatises on 
ethics or economics or sociology directly into in- 
stitutes of law. But it will not be content with a 
legal science that refuses to look beyond or be- 
hind formal legal precepts and so misses more 
than half of what goes to make up the law. It 
will not be content to justify legal precepts by an 
ideal form of themselves. It will not be content 
with a jurisprudence that excludes the ends of 
law and criticism of legal precepts with reference 
to those ends. 
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HE VALUE of the visual appeal is 

[ scarcely realized by many teachers, and 

yet modern advertising rests on this basis. 
Successful memory systems rely on the fact that 
the visual memory is usually better than the 
auditory memory. But it is not as an aid to 
memory so much as an aid to the analysis of the 
complex and abstract relationships of sociology 
that graphic methods are of use in teaching so- 
ciology. Synthesis too, is also simplified by the 
use of graphic methods. 

Social psychologists who analyze our indus- 
trial system find in its present organization little 
to stimulate the ambition of the worker. In the 
handicraft system of production the artisan often 
procured his own raw materials, always worked 
up this material in his own shop with his own 
tools and usually himself disposed of the finished 
product. There was interest and incentive in 
work which brought recognition to the skilled 
artisan and reward for effort. Chart 1 shows 
how the whole man responded to the situation. 
The impulse of workmanship was given vent, the 
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possessive impulse gained satisfaction in owner- 
ship, self-assertion was assuaged by the recogni- 
tion that came to the artisan who produced an 
artistic creation, and craft secrets and technical 
devices stimulated and satisfied legitimate curi- 
osity. The reciprocal excitation and reinforce- 
ment among these natural impulsive or instinc- 
tive components of man’s original nature com- 
bined to produce a “drive” that was not thwarted 
in its procedure from preparatory to consumma- 
tory reaction. By contrast the workmen of today 
do not own the tools of production or the place 
of work, they can not gain vent for self-assertive 
tendencies by participation in management and 
know little of the processes and policies of pro- 
duction. Hence they have little ambition or 
drive. Normal reinforcement among the im- 
pulsive components of their original nature is de- 
nied them. This is one way of graphically illus- 
trating the complex psychological background of 
industrial unrest. The illustration may also be 


used to analyze the causal role of mixed motives. 
In the analysis of a complex social situation 























































where it is necessary to keep in mind many differ- 
ent causal factors while at the same time sub- 
mitting each factor to separate and consecutive 
scrutiny, it is helpful to jot each factor down in 
writing on the blackboard and then encircle it or 
draw a rectangle around it. I have noticed lec- 
turers who start in with some such method of 
analysis but either fail to block in the factors with 
bold lines, or else draw hollow squares and fail to 
write within the name of the factor being con- 
sidered. It takes somewhat more time to do the 
thing thoroughly, but it is worthwhile because 
each factor that is properly named when first 
noted can be reverted to without loss by vague- 
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ness or lack of visual definition. This method of 
analysis by charting as the lecture proceeds re- 
lieves the mind of the student of unnecessary 
strain and he can pass on to a closer examination 
of each element by itself without the sneaking 
fear (somewhere in the back of his head) that 
he has forgotten some important factor in the 
very effort of concentrating upon another. He 
can turn his eyes to the board any time and re- 
fresh his impression although his attention is free 
for other analysis. 

Chart 2 is an analysis of a complex historical 
situation that involves the interaction of many 
related factors not significant except when viewed 
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ensemble. It will be remembered that Tiberius 
Gracchus failed in his effort to reform the 
Roman agrarian situation because he did not 
build up a constituency upon which he could de- 
pend. His brother, Gaius, realizing the cause of 
Tiberius’ downfall, shrewdly endeavored to weld 
together into a solid constituency such diverse 
factions as the Latins, the rural farming class, 
the urban rabble, the urban middle class, the new 
rich and the military. For each he proposed a 
bill that was to improve their situation. These 
reforms were, respectively, enfranchisement, re- 
vival of the land commission, a program of road- 
building, corn laws, colonization on liberal terms, 
new financial and legal rights, and for the mili- 
tary, free clothing and a lower recruiting age. 
The nobles alone were left out. They succeeded, 
however, during Gaius’ absence from the coun- 
try, in creating discord among his followers on 
the issue of enfranchisement and by a cleverly 
timed and devised colonization scheme offered as 
a counter proposition to the plan of Gaius. Now 
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this historical situation is clarified by graphic 
analysis and graphic synthesis. 

Chart 3 shows a method of analysis by which 
a clear distinction may be drawn between surface 
and superficial relief measures and deep-reaching 
preventive efforts. Different levels supply the 
visual device for representing the contrast be- 
tween surface remedies that deal with symptoms 
and fundamental preventive reforms that eradi- 
cate causes of recurrent evils. The whole far- 
flung campaign of preventive movements may be 
outlined as the most promising mode of attack 
and the grand strategy of the situation sketched 
in. The complexity of causation that lies back 
of the social complex of poverty may be shown 
as demanding concurrent attack along many dif- 
ferent lines. 

Chart 4 illustrates a device by which it is pos- 
sible to make definite the actual indefinite gra- 
dation of social condition. The analog of the 
spectrum with its blending off of colors suggests 
how relative and shifting are our concepts of the 
poverty line, a minimum standard of living, a 
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decent standard of living, the condition of de- 
pendence and of pauperism. One thing alone is 
certain—there is a borderline zone of poverty 
ever shifting, but real in the sense that effort at 
relief and prevention applied here holds promise 
of quick and satisfactory returns. But whatever 
the range of this region there is the eternal ques- 
tion: what are the forces pressing people over the 
poverty line. 

Chart 5 represents an analysis of the social 
significance of the margin that exists between the 
$10.00 weekly wage and the regular minimum 
wage of $11.33. The marginal concept is some- 
times difficult to grasp and a chart of this char- 
acter helps the student to see the tremendous so- 
cial significance of a wage that falls short of the 
minimum. A study of 600 working women (D. 
C.) shows that 64% were receiving, in 1916, 
$1.33 a week less than the established minimum. 
The difference is made up in a variety of ways. 


Everyone of these involves a demoralizing influ- 
ence upon the personality and physical vitality of 
the worker. This chart helps to make clear 
how it is that industries that pay less than a 
minimum wage are regarded as parasitic indus- 
tries subsidized by the health of the workers. 
Chart 6 shows a graphic illustration of Men- 
del’s law of inheritance applied to human beings. 
One of the greatest difficulties which the ele- 
mentary student experiences in the understand- 
ing of Mendel’s law, is the fact that it exists in 
terms of ratios. In using a chart like the ac- 
companying one it is necessary to remember this 
matter of principle. Two different family lines 
are shown through four generations. In the first 
generation the women of one couple and the men 
of the other are represented in black. This may 
be regarded as the possession of some trait which 
seems to act as a Mendelian recessive; for ex- 
ample, feeblemindedness. Generation II shows 
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that all of the offspring of the matings of a du- 
plex (homozygous) individual and a nulliplex 
(homozygous) individual are simplex (heterozy- 
gous). Feeblemindedness is latent in all mem- 
bers of Generation II. This condition is indi- 
cated by the lined figures. Generation III shows 
the results of matings of simplex (heterozygous) 
individuals whose ancestry is similar. To be spe- 
cific, the matings of number 1 and 6 result in off- 
spring 1, 2, 3, 4, of generation III. On the aver- 
age, one-quarter of these individuals are nulli- 
plex (homozygous) or feebleminded like number 
I, one-half of these offspring will on the average 
be simplex (heterozygous) like individuals II and 
III, and one-quarter of these offspring will on 
the average be duplex (homozygous), like indi- 
vidual 4. These Mendelian proportions will on 
the average, also be true of siblings 5, 6, 7, and 
8, who are the offspring of the matings of num- 
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ber 4 and 7 of generation II. Generation IV 
shows the result of the mating of two nulliplex 
(homozygous) individuals, that is 1 and 8 of gen- 
eration III, as well as the result of the mating of 
two duplex (homozygous) individuals, 4 and 5 
of generation III. With this chart before the 
class, it is possible to take any human trait which 
seems to follow Mendel’s law of heredity and 
make clear to the class the possible results of 
matings of different germinal types of indi- 
viduals. 

The only types of matings not shown in this 
chart are those of a duplex (homozygous) with a 
simplex (heterozygous) and a nulliplex with a 
simplex (homozygous). Such matings produce 
on the average one-half of the children like each 
parent. Feeblemindedness has been the charac- 
ter taken in this example because at the present 
time there is so much interest in the social prob- 
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lem of the feebleminded. Other traits which 
seem to Mendelize and are not sex-linked may be 
equally well illustrated by the chart. 

In conclusion one comment should be made. It 
is far more effective to draw a chart on the black- 
board in the presence of the class than it is to 
present for their examination a fully completed 
chart. The reason is that the student is some- 
times more confused than assisted toward clear 
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thinking when he has to concentrate with consid- 
erable effort in the endeavor to unravel the mys- 
teries of complex chart. By contrast, when the 
lecturer draws the chart as he speaks the stu- 
dent’s eye follows the moving hand of the lec- 
turer and watches with interest how the picture 
grows and takes form before his eyes. This pro- 
cedure attracts his attention and easily concen- 
trates it on the problem under analysis. 
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E SHALL all agree, I think, that the 

\ \) Report of the Committee on Training 

for Hospital Social Work is very help- 
ful to the professional schools. Deans and direc- 
tors can make use of it as a basis or ground-plan 
from which to proceed in organizing a faculty and 
building up a curriculum. The suggested corre- 
lation of the curriculum as between medical so- 
cial work and psychiatric social work is especially 
helpful. This report is on a par with Dr. Rap- 
pleye’s Report on Hospital Administration and 
the Training of Hospital Executives as regards 
its usefulness to those who are concerned with 
curricula. 

It is possible that a committee could make an 
equally valuable report on training in family case 
work. No generally accepted standards have yet 
been formulated in this field regarding content, 
requisite educational background, length of the 
training period and personal qualifications that 
are essential. The schools are following some- 
what divergent policies, although all are en- 
deavoring to improve the quality of the training 
that is offered. The effort made by the Red 
Cross to introduce courses in case work into the 
curricula of the colleges has been disappointing 
in its results. It seems evident that university 
recognition of this type of training may be ex- 
pected to proceed slowly. At Western Reserve 
University we have been experimenting with this 
type of training since 1916. It has required 
seven years for us to get the training course in 
family case work established on a two-year basis 
and developed to a point where the faculty of 
the School of Applied Social Sciences has been 
willing to vote that the completion of the two- 
year course satisfactorily by those who have a 
college degree will qualify these students for the 
degree of Master of Science in Social Adminis- 
tration. Even now we find ourselves unable in 
this instance to make specific requirements as to 
pre-professional academic courses in the social 
sciences, i.e., to require as prerequisites a certain 
number of units in sociology, economics, political 
science and so on. It is an illogical situation. 
We have sought to deal with it in a way that will 
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work no injustice to students. It has seemed to 
us that the only thing to do under the circum- 
stances is to keep the requirements for admission 
flexible and then select the candidates very, very 
carefully. 

The situation with reference to training in 
child welfare is not very different. If some com- 
mittee could prepare a report which would corre- 
late the curriculum as between family welfare 
work and child welfare work it would certainly 
be heipful. If a committee could accomplish in 
this field what was accomplished as between 
medical social work and psychiatric social work 
by the Committee on Training for Hospital So- 
cial Work it would be ‘of great service to the 
schools. Significant questions which force them- 
selves upon the attention of the directors of the 
schools in the consideration of training for child 
welfare work are these: How many executives 
of child-caring agencies wiil insist that one ‘year 
of training is essential? How many will insist 
that two years are essential? How many trustees 
of such agencies will support their executives in 
setting up a standard of this nature? How many 
parents want their children to have preparation 
for this work before taking a position with a 
child-caring agency? The obvious answers to 
these questions indicate why too much must not 
be expected of the schools at once in providing 
training for child welfare work. 

There is plenty of room for a committee to 
study preliminary requirements and training for 
positions in settlement work. The schools are at 
a loss to know what kind of professional prepa- 
ration should be offered in this field. Should it 
take the form chiefly of group service work, or 
of recreation, or of community organization, or 
should it be a codrdinaton and combination of 
these types of service? On the basis of our own 
experience some of us would be inclined to say 
that the settlement workers are far from an 
agreement among themselves and that as a whole 
they are lukewarm on this subject. 

Another field in which something needs to be 
done is that of the codrdination or federation of 
social agencies. A knowledge of a special kind 
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of community organization seems to be required. 
It involves acquaintanceship with the various 
types of social agencies and their work, questions 
of finance, of taxation, of correlations among 
privately supported agencies and between pri- 
vately supported and tax supported agencies, 
questions of publicity and of popular or adult edu- 
cation. Very important positions in this field are 
being filled by those who certainly are not well 
prepared for their duties and responsibilities. In 
the meantime the schools are doing practically 
nothing, although some of them are experiment- 
ing a little to determine the demand and the re- 
sponse in this field. 

Admittedly the schools should offer some spe- 
cific preparation for the field of correctional work 
or penology. It is not at all clear, however, how 
much case work training should be put into the 
curriculum in preparation for positions in this 
field. Neither is it altogether clear what else 
should have a place in the curriculum and how it 
should all be correlated. Is this a case of tying 
up with the law school in a university in a way 
that is comparable to what seems to be necessary 
as between the medical school and the school of 
social work in the case of training for hospital 
social work? It is recognized as a good policy in 
university administration not to duplicate the 
teaching of subjects. It would seem, therefore, 
that where the training schools are connected 
with universities a certain amount of codrdina- 
tion or adjustment in the teaching of various sub- 
jects in the professional schools must be effected. 

The fact is that much of the scientific knowl- 
edge which is essential and basic in professional 
social work already exists in the universities. But 
it is not available for use in a unified way for 
this purpose. It is scattered through the entire 
curriculum of the university; some of it is to be 
found in undergraduate departments and some 
of it in the older professional schools. Psy- 
chology is in the college of liberal arts; psy- 
chiatry is in the school of medicine. Political 
science or government is in the college of liberal 
arts; criminal law is in the law school. Sanita- 
tion is located in the engineering school. Such 
instances illustrate the wide dispersion of essen- 
tial subject matter. Herein lies the reason for 
the establishment of separate professional schools 
of social work in our universities. An effective 
correlation otherwise impossible is thus made 
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possible. Our presidents, deans, trustees and 
regents all can appreciate this fact. It is a mat- 
ter of importance to social workers also, because 
it makes possible a better adjustment to the re- 
quirements of the profession. 

There are certain general considerations to be 
kept in mind, from the point of view of the train- 
ing schools, in the study of training when under- 
taken by committees of social workers. Some of 
these considerations I should like to point out and 
emphasize. 

1. Do not expect actual standardization in the 
schools. 

In the first place standardization of curricula 
and requirements is not desirable. It is far better 
to encourage the schools te experiment. En- 
courage them to introduce new subjects into the 
curriculum from time to time. For instance, let 
them feel free to include such subjects as psy- 
chiatry and public health in the training of case 
workers. Let them feel free to experiment with 
the case method of teaching. 

In the second place standardization is imprac- 
ticable. Educational institutions that are worth 
supporting as educational institutions will not sub- 
mit to it. Educational institutions usually have an 
“institutional pride,” or perhaps I should call it 
“institutional distinction.” Those of you who have 
had experience in urging a university to adopt a 
certain policy know that care must be exercised 
in making reference to other universities—only 
certain ones may wisely be cited as constituting 
precedents. Universities have the responsibility 
of leadership in education and they must be free 
to exercise that leadership. 


Furthermore, good teachers will not submit to 
standardization. Men and women trained in 
scientific method cannot accept a policy of stand- 
ardization. As they see it, such a policy means 
an attempt to make teaching a purely mechanical 
process; it means requiring that so many pages 
of a specified text are to be covered in a specified 
time in preparation for a specified examination. 
From their point of view this approximates “tu- 
toring” and “cramming for examinations.” Good 
teachers are interested in their students quite as 
much as in the subjects they are teaching. A 
dean or director of a school cannot say to a 
member of his faculty “I want you to teach this 
subject in this particular way and according to 
this exact schedule.” He cannot keep good 
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teachers on his faculty if he attempts to do this. 
Standardization is impracticable from the point 
of view of good teaching. It is really impracti- 
cable too from the point of view of the interests 
of the students. The fact is students who are en- 
tering the training schools today do not arrive at 
this decision very far in advance and commonly 
have only a vague conception of the various kinds 
of specialized service comprehended in the term 
social work. Rigid insistence on standardized re- 
quirements would certainly under existing condi- 
tions work hardship to many promising prospec- 
tive social workers. 

It would be unfortunate to expect actual stand- 
ardization in the schools to follow upon studies 
of training. 

2. Be sure to distinguish between teachers and 
practitioners. The requirements for a successful 
teacher and for a successful practitioner are not 
the same. 

An illustration which is useful for my present 
purpose is found in Mr. Beisser’s excellent paper 
on “Some Deductions from a Questionnaire 
Study of Social Work Positions.” Among other 
recommendations he states “that a teacher of a 
professional knowledge course and of a voca- 
tional training course should at least meet the 
eligibility requirements for senior membership in 
the American Association of Social Workers and 
that the required four years of successful work 
with a social agency of recognized standing shall 
have been in the work which he seeks to teach.” 
This sounds plausible, but the fact is that a re- 
quirement of that nature carries no weight what- 
ever with university authorities. Law schools 
have endeavored to use practitioners as teachers 
with the result that no leading law school now 
uses them other than as supplementary teachers 
and lecturers. The bulk of the teaching must be 
done by teachers rather than by practitioners. 
When the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching made a study of the medical 
schools it was found to be unwise to depend upon 
private practitioners to do the teaching in the 
medical schools. Similar experience is recorded 
in the history of the engineering schools. 

In the study of training emphasis should be 
put on good teaching and good teachers. It 
usually requires a number of years to get a good 
teacher. It usually requires a number of years to 
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develop a good practitioner. But good teachers 
and good practitioners are not interchangeable. 

You can, however, emphasize research if you 
want to. Let the teachers understand that you 
think they ought to let books and lectures alone 
at intervals and come to your agencies to find out 
exactly what is going on and why. This I think 
is really what Mr. Beisser would like to see ac- 
complished. He wants teachers to know in a 
practical way the subjects they undertake to 
teach. But I am urging that you encourage them 
to come to your agencies as teachers, not as prac- 
titioners. Offer them facilities for research 
which may be beneficial to them as teachers— 
even if it is a nuisance to you to have them 
around. 

It would be helpful to the schools if they were 
made to feel that research work of a professional 
nature is expected of them. They are not doing 
very much of it at the present time. They are 
too busy with administrative and pedagogical 
problems. Professor Tufts made a recommenda- 
tion covering this point in his report on Educa- 
tion and Training for Social Work. 

3. Watch particularly the field-work part of 
the training. 

It is important to study the field work require- 
ments, the methods of supervision and the prob- 
lems involved. This is the most difficult part of 
professional training for the schools to handle 
satisfactorily. They need your help and you need 
to understand this matter from the point of view 
of the schools. There are practically no pre- 
cedents. A new technique is required. You can 
certainly be helpful to the schools in this matter. 

4. Recognize the financial limitations of the 
schools. 

This is a new professional field. A limited 
number of people who possess financial resources 
are interested in it and can help to finance the 
schools. Endowments come slowly. A limited 
number of citizens will support the development 
of professional education in this field in the tax- 
supported institutions, our state universities. 


Salaries must be provided for teachers which 
will command the services of those competent to 
be practitioners and which will give them the op- 
portunity to become and to remain good teachers. 

The fact is this is an expensive kind of profes- 
sional training. What you as social workers 
want the schools to conduct is relatively an ex- 




















pensive kind of professional school. You want 
the schools to offer something else than academic 
courses. You want them to give something more 
than class instruction. Some of it approaches in- 
dividual instruction. The tendency in educa- 
tional institutions in general at the present time 
is, however, in just the opposite direction, owing 
to the rapid rate of increase of student enroll- 
ment. From necessity a member of the faculty 
must undertake to look after a larger number of 
students—instruction is becoming less individual 
because the expense of it cannot be met. What 
you want does not call for large expenditures in 
buildings and equipment, but it does call for re- 
latively large annual budgets. These budgets 
have to be explained and money must be found 
to meet them.. We need the‘price of some monu- 


' ) 7ITH the growth of the professional 
spirit in social work and of schools for 
training social workers comes the stern 

necessity of developing standards of training. 
The writer, who has had both “practical” and 
teaching experience, is now trying to “sell” the 
idea of postgraduate training in schools for social 
work to undergraduates who are considering 
such a profession. As keen, thoughtful students 
have asked questions concerning various schools, 
their curricula, length of training, and results se- 
cured thereby, we have been compelled to weigh 
and evaluate various courses. The expense of 
four years at college causes students to hesitate 
further to drain the family purse. Their time is 
precious. There are other choices beside study- 
ing in a school for social work. Business, teach- 
ing, medicine and the law call them. Getting a 
job and earning a living entices them. Taking a 
job on leaving college serves at least to help them 
to try themselves out, an invaluable experience at 
their age. Training in other professions is more 
standardized. To be sure, a two years’ course at 
a school for social work is shorter than the pre- 
scribed law or medical course; but they ask us 
what the training schools have to offer and 
whether they contain two years’ worth of ma- 
terial. At the end of the course for social work- 
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mental buildings to provide the resources for our 
annual budgets. Perhaps the American Associ- 
ation of Social Workers can help us to get a 
wider understanding of this fact. 

These are some of the matters which, I think, 
from the point of view of the training schools, 
should enter into the study of training for social 
work. 


Note: Contributed to the Round Table Discussion on 
Training, at the joint meeting called by the Committee 
on Research and Training of the American Association 
of Social Workers and the Association of Training 
Schools for Professional Social Work, Washington, D. 
C., May 20, 1923. The particular topic under consider- 
ation was the study of training already undertaken in 
four fields of social work (a) Hospital Social Work, (b) 
Family Welfare Work, (c) Child Welfare Work, (d) 
Settlement Work. 






ers, the young woman will start with an assured 
job and a salary of $100.00 or so—far more than 
she would get in medicine or the law; but the 
curve of possible raise in salary to the ultimate 
height is much more flattened. 

When keen, serious students come for guid- 
ance, it seems advisable in many cases to urge 
them to continue studying because of the adven- 
ture of the chaos of a new profession rather than 
because of the intrinsic value of the training 
which the schools have to offer. We excuse the 
enormous waste in some of our present methods 
of teaching on the basis of the newness of the 
profession. This is only justifiable however pro- 
vided the schools constantly revise their curricula 
and methods in accordance with the growth of 
knowledge and technique of the social sciences 
and of social work. 

Let us examine weak points in some of our 
present practises. The first problem concerns the 
teachers. They come in the main either from a 
background of academic training in Economics 
and Sociology, or even more remote fields, or 
from “practical work.” There are comparatively 
few case work teachers who have had a seasoned 
period of training for such work. The mass of 
theoretical knowledge of the sociologist or econo- 
mist is not sufficient qualification for training so- 
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cial workers. It is as though we should expect 
the pure chemist or biologist to train our physi- 
cians, or the historians or political scientists, our 
lawyers. To be sure, these fields wonderfully 
enrich the professions and men thoroughly con- 
versant with them are, other things being equal, 
the better physicians or lawyers for the back- 
ground. But unless the person trained in an al- 
lied subject definitely seeks humbly to build up 
professional understanding in addition he is 
guilty of the sin of too many educated people to- 
day, who acknowledge by their long period of 
study the need of preparation in one field, and 
disregard it in another by leaping from peak to 
peak instead of again facing a laborious climb to 
knowledge. Do not members of the academic 
world at times take advantage of the faith of the 
“practical” man to pose as authorities or leaders 
in branches of knowledge of which they know 
little ? 

Mistaken as this policy is, however, even worse 
is the excursion into the field of training by the 
so-called “practical” man, a course which would 
be ludicrous were it not so painful. The conceit 
that the doer can be the trainer has wide cre- 
dence. As a matter of fact the combination of 
expertness in both teaching and practical is prob- 
ably rather rare. At present the conclusion would 
seem to be that no hasty transition from the 
field of sociology, economics, or political science, 
on the one hand, or of “practical” work, on the 
other, to that of training social workers is pos- 
sible. In its present pioneer stage teaching of so- 
cial work must develop through a cross fertiliza- 
tion of long training in the academic field plus 
broad experience in social work. When the pro- 
fession has amassed a body of scientific data and 
technique, it may well be possible for the schools 
to develop teachers without apprenticeship in the 
practical fields. The law and medical schools 
here offer notable examples. 


At the present time there are few pedagogical 
standards, particularly in courses on case work 
and in field work, the backbone of training of- 
fered by schools for social work today. The 
teaching of case work is just emerging from the 
“storyette” method to that of using cases to illus- 
trate broad principles, problems, and methods of 
treatment. Field work is often a catch-as-catch- 
can giving to the student the case that happens to 
turn up. The supervisor rarely devotes her time 
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solely to the training of students and, if she does, 
she is under the social agency rather than the 
training school. Training centres entirely under 
schools for social work have not been developed 
as have hospitals under medical schools. When 
this is done we may achieve higher standards of 
field work training. 

Meanwhile both in case work courses and in 
field work we are in grave danger of wasting the 
students’ time. Let us not deceive ourselves into 
thinking that a comparatively long training period 
connotes an equivalent in content given. We are 
in danger of confusing practical difficulties that 
arise on the case work job with students’ intel- 
lectual difficulties. A situation may be hard to 
handle even though one has grasped intellectually 
as much knowledge as we have at present that 
bears upon it. There is a skill which is a matter 
of practise which schools can hardly undertake to 
give. For example, the possibilities of combina- 
tions of difficulties in cases coming under the care 
of a family agency are limitless. How much of 
the material of our case work courses consists in 
the development of general principles and points 
of view and how much consists in the rearrange- 
ment of various combinations of problems aris- 
ing in the families under consideration? How far 
are we trying to build up professional training on 
the basis of the development of technique in a 
multitude of cases? A wealth of case material 
is essential to a grasp of fundamental principles; 
but is not the purpose of science to classify, to 
seek general principles and practises in masses of 
material? Does not the weakness of the “story- 
ette’’ method lie in the very fact that it is par- 
ticular, specific, and isolated from broad princi- 
ples? 

If in our social work teaching and practise we 
could recognize certain broad factors and forces 
could we not work toward the elimination of 
waste in training social workers? Cases we have 
in plenty and they are invaluable as cumulative 
evidence ; but it is very easy for us to deceive our- 
selves into thinking of the interest of the case 
rather than of its value in adding to the sum total 
of students’ knowledge of the profession they are 
entering. The case method as used in teaching 
lawyers does not consist in a mass of stories con- 
cerning Mrs. K. or Mr. X. but in outlining funda- 
mental principles and methods of procedure with 
cases used as illustrative examples, often as foot 
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note references, so to speak. Were law schools 
to adopt the procedure of most social case work 
courses today, they could easily extend training 
from four to ten years. Of course schools for 
social work have two years and more of indi- 
vidual cases to go over in class or to assign to 
students for field work ; but does intellectual pro- 
fessional development as distinguished from per- 
fection of technique arise out of such unclassified 
material or such an unscientific method? Let us 
make our period of class room instruction as 
short as possible to give the student all the really 
valuable material we have to offer. We should 
pack the courses full, in our training schools for 
social work, rather than water them thin. We 
need to be frank and to say that our body of 
carefully selected knowledge that bears directly 
on professional social work practise is slight. It 
is a crime to waste young people’s time. There 
is too much to do in the world. There are so 
many other ways to gain experience that will 
broaden and deepen them for effective social 
work later that we should not tolerate mere time- 
serving. 

There is danger that our schools for social 
work, for all their use of medical analogy, will 
fall into a morass by following the nursing 
method of training, than which there is little 
worse, pedagogically. Candidates of varying 
previous education and experience, from less than 
high school to the bachelor’s degree, given three 
or four years of hard labor at whatever task ap- 
pears needing to be done, with a few hours a 
week of insipid or poor physiology thrown in 
when they are thoroughly tired, achieve ability to 


work without detailed direction in spite rather 


than because of their training. They have had 
an apprenticeship course merely. Is this what we 
desire for social work? Should field work ap- 
proximate the nurse’s period of service, or should 
schools give broad principles and provide clinics 
and a limited amount of field work, leaving prac- 
tical experience to a year comparable to the in- 
ternship of physicians? 

The question of entrance requirements of 
schools for social work is another problem. Since 
the profession is unstandardized as it is today, 
the minumum entrance requirement must be 
placed far below the intellectual attainments of 
the group from which we should prefer to re- 















cruit social workers, the group of college gradu- 
ates with good foundation training in biology and 
hygiene, psychology, history, economics, political 
science, and sociology as well as breadth of cul- 
tural training. It is highly wasteful to students 
without such preparation as well as to those well 
grounded to give them all the same course. It 
involves either great gaps in the training of the 
former and the erection of a superstructure on a 
weak foundation, or duplication for the latter 
group. Failure to give the well-trained and 
highly intelligent student new theoretical material 
plus a conception of the intellectual demands of 
the profession causes disrespect for the whole field 
of social work in the minds of those whom we 
most wish to keep. From this standpoint it 
would seem that the only solution lies along one 
of two lines. Schools for social work may spe- 
cialize in types of students which they are quali- 
fied to train, or they may amalgamate with the 
universities which can offer wide ranges of 
courses to fit the student’s need.* 

The value of the affiliation of a school for so- 
cial work with a university lies in the possibility 
of utilizing all of the university’s resources and 
in adopting university standards of scholarship. 
Otherwise such a school may be limited as any 
outside of the academic environment. The school 
affiliated with the university may have fewer 
traditions of social service behind it. It also may 
be handicapped by an attitude of suspicion on the 
part of university faculties toward a new field 
which has attained the dignity neither of a 
science nor of a profession. It is likely that an 
increasing number of schools will make connec- 
tions with universities. If the school maintains 
high standards of scholarship, such a crossing of 
cultures should make for enrichment both of the 
academic institution and of the field of social 
work. The School of Social Service Adminis- 
tration at the University of Chicago, the School 
of Public Welfare at the University of North 
Carolina offer distinguished examples of what 
may be accomplished. 






































* For example, the college graduate without foundation ma- 
terial in economics, biology, psychology, ete., is enabled at a 
university to receive such training perhaps concurrently with 
some professional courses. The person without collegiate prepa- 
ration may often if sufficiently mature, enter as an unclassified 
student, taking courses that are directly prevocational, thereby 
— the period required for entrance to the professional 
school. 
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made to establish the value of the study of 
ancient history for the understanding of 
origins, the information respecting the develop- 
ment of sympathetic understanding of humanity, 
for the cultural value of the great works of art 
and of literature, and for use as a laboratory in 
the social science. If the contention is granted 
that the subject is worthy of study, the problems 
remain as to what shall be taught. To answer 
these questions fully or even adequately is im- 
possible within the limits of this essay. The first, 
indeed, would require a carefully constructed 
syllabus. It would be hard, also too, to find 
agreement among teachers as to the detail of the 
answer. The most that can be done here is to 
indicate an opinion as to the general lines of 
treatment. Nor can we differentiate between 
high school and college courses. One might ven- 
ture to say that the high school teacher should 
follow, in much simplified form, the same course 
as the college instructor. 

But to address ourselves briefly to the first of 
the problems,—what is ancient history? The 
chief, almost the only value of Mr. Wells’ Out- 
line of History is to be found in the attention 
which it attracts to the continuity of history, if 
we may define history as the record of man’s life 
in the universe. Periods are necessarily arbi- 
trary divisions. Transitions are too gradual to 
be definitely marked. Civilizations interact and 
cannot be isolated. Yet (in practice) we must 
divide by time relations and by localities. Ancient 
history begins with the first appearance of man 
on earth, even before that perhaps with the 
preparation of the world as the habitat of man 
and the evolution of man himself. It traces his 
development through the primitive days into the 
marvelous days of Egypt and the Oriental em- 
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In many ways social work strikes the sympa- 
thetic observer as a most sophisticated young 
profession. Conscious of its youth and of strate- 
gic opportunities to mould the profession for 
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years to come, its leaders appear humble, open- 
minded, and eager to learn. This combination of 
the pride and humility of self-consciousness 
augurs well for the future of social work. 







pires, the splendid bloom of Greek culture, and 
the expansion and the organization of life in the 
Roman world. If it has a unifying force which 
differentiates it from the medieval period, that 
force is to be found in the character of its re- 
ligions and their expression in literature and art. 
So when those religions yielded before the on- 
slaught of Christianity, when pagan Rome gave 
place to Christian Rome, the antique passed into 
the medieval. The gradual shifting of the center 
of human activities from the Mediterranean to 
the Atlantic completed the process. The present 
writer prefers to end the subject with the recog- 
nition of Christianity by Constantine. But herein 
lies controversy and the line must not be drawn 
too sharply. 

The earlier part of this story, though the most 
ancient, is new to the course for two reasons. 
Until recently, a few pages in our texts sufficed 
to give the student a fleeting impression of the 
Oriental empires and their meagre contributions 
to civilizations. But the products of the spade 
wielded by the archzologist in many lands studied 
and published by anthropologists, Egyptologists 
and Assyriologists have opened up a new vista 
before the eyes of the student. He may now 
picture life by the river bank and in the cave, 
and handle the tools of primitive man. He may 
regard the buildings and the artistic productions 
of the Ancient East, read the public records of 
the government, the proud boasts of kings and 
nobles, the prayers of the worshippers, the text- 
books of the physicians, the story books, even the 
personal letters of men who lived, loved, fought 
and died thousands of years ago. The recent dis- 
coveries in Egypt have called the attention of all 
readers of newspapers to these marvels of mod- 
ern investigation on ancient sites. We have all 
come into actual contact with the boy-king whose 
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name rivals and at times surpasses those of mod- 
ern rulers on the front pages of the New York 
Times. 

In the second place, ancient history has here- 
tofore been taught primarily as a background for 
the Greek and Latin classes and has consisted 
chiefly in the political and cultural history of 
Greece and Rome. But the halcyon days of the 
classics as the center of our educational system 
have lamentably passed. Ancient history must 
stand by itself. It must be a picture of the life of 
man throughout the centuries on the banks of the 
Rhine, in the mountain caves of France and 
Spain, beside the Nile, the Tigris and Euphrates, 
and along the eastern coast of the Mediterranean 
as well as by the blue waters of the Aegean and 
the yellow Tiber. For the seeker after culture, 
Greece and Rome will still play a most prominent 
and noble part, though he will find much of value 
to the east; but for the student of social and 
economic life all localities and periods have their 
value. Those few pages will no longer suffice 
for the modern student of the past. 

Before we turn to a more detailed review of 
ancient history let us attempt to deal with the 
difficult question as to the part to be played by 
that history which is purely political and military 
and deals with the so-called “cold storage facts.” 
Obviously for the purposes we have defined they 
do not play so large a part except as they may 
illustrate how mankind has acted under certain 
stimuli. They must be reduced to a minimum. 
Yet we cannot get on entirely without them for 
they form the skeleton of our story, unlovely per- 
haps, uninteresting, yet necessary to the structure. 
It is a mistake committed by some of our texts to 
treat of Egyptian life, Babylonian life, Greek life, 
and Roman life as units apart from the history 
of those lands. Such units do not exist and the 
picture is not a true one. In the passing of cen- 
turies many changes come which are of vital in- 
terest to the student of history. And it is fre- 
quently the political history which marks the 
changes, as for example, in the important shift 
of leadership in Greek culture from Ionia to 
Athens after the Persian conquest of Anatolia. 
To appreciate and understand properly the life 
depicted in the tomb of Tut-ankh-amen, we 
must know its setting in the political and religious 
history of Egypt. Some of the events, also, can- 
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not be classed as cold storage facts. Marathon, 
Thermopyle and Salamis, the epic of Hannibal's 
march to the gates of Rome, the meteor-like 
career of Julius Cesar and many others belong 
among the great stories of the world and can 
never become cold storage facts as long as the 
hearts of men thrill at tales of heroism and of 
mighty power. Our skeleton must be built up to 
support best the flesh of the human life we are to 
portray. The details are perhaps best left to the 
judgment of the experienced teacher. Certainly 
it would be difficult to find any exact agreement. 
We must be careful to keep hold on the great 
tales and strive for a minimum in the rest. For 
the specialist in the field there is no minimum. 
Ancient history should begin with the prepara- 
tion of the world as the habitat of man and the 
evolution of man himself. The teacher should 
give to the class a brief, albeit clear review of the 
place of the world in the universe, of the geologic 
ages and the formation of the earth’s surface, of 
the gradual development of life threugh the lower 
forms into the mammals and finally the apparent 
culmination in the appearance of human life. 
Attention should be given to primitive man. 
The customary division by the character of tools 
is a satisfactory one. The student should con- 
sider the remains, the tools and especially the 
pictures found in the caves of Western Europe. 
The aid of the anthropologist, the sociologist and 
the political scientist may be involved to con- 
struct a picture of the physical development and 
differentiation of man, the evolution of society, 
of government and of religion. It is well to 
note that conclusions in these fields are tentative 
as yet and fresh discoveries may overthrow our 
most cherished theories. Special attention may 
be given here to the general character of nomad 
and of agricultural civilizations. The student 
should also be brought, of course, to understand 
the influences of geography upon human activities. 
The neolithic period brings us to the Mediter- 
ranean in general and to Egypt in particular. 
Here we may notice the clear influences of 
geographic environment in the direct development 
from palzolithic culture to a typical river-valley 
agricultural life, forced by nature to work to co- 
operation and selection but given in reward suf- 
ficient recompense to allow the accumulation of 
wealth and the development of a high point of 
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social activity. The teacher should not make the 
familiar mistake of assuming the isolation of 
Egypt. Water, mountain and desert afforded 
sufficient protection to prevent disastrous foreign 
invasions, but did not hinder peaceful and at times 
military interchange of products and of ideas. 
The development of the organization of Egyptian 
government from the nomes into the two king- 
doms and the absolute power of the old kingdom, 
the relapse into the smaller divisions, the feudal 
character of the middle kingdom, its destruction 
by foreign invaders, the military character of the 
empire and its decadence into a rule of conserv- 
ative priest-kings, the age-long struggle between 
the forces of centralization and the forces of de- 
centralization, furnish a valuable field for the 
study of government. In similar fashion the 
growth of religion from its local character in the 
nomes to be the supporting elements of the 
Pharoah’s power, the syncretist work of the 
priesthoods, the monotheistic outburst of Ikhn- 
aton, the ethical value of the Osiris cult, the 
gradual development and popularization of the 
doctrine of the hereafter and the decadence and 
the ultra-conservatism of later days should be 
completely traced. The agricultural and indus- 
trial organization and the development and in- 
fluences of commerce under the protection of 
king and noble are worthy of attention. Archi- 
tecture was essentially an Egyptian foundation 
and should be studied as such, along with Egyp- 
tion contributions to other sciences. The art of 
Egypt is valuable for the pictures it gives of 
Egyptian life and has a much higher esthetic im- 
port than has usually been granted to it. Closely 
connected with art are the hieroglyphics which 
are of perpetual interest. The story of the de- 
cipherment of both hieroglyphics and cuneiform 
is one of the romances of modern philology. 

In Babylonia one may note the results of 
geography, different from those in Egypt, in pro- 
ducing a number of centers called city-states at 
one time agricultural and commercial. The effect 
of the new stimuli introduced by conquering in- 
vaders from time to time and the general in- 
teraction of the ethnic elements, the union by 
conquest and the expansion along the trade 
routes, the civilizing forces of commerce, the de- 
velopment of a high conception of law and jus- 
tice as illustrated in the famous code Hammurabi, 





are all topics to be considered. The value of 
Babylonian religion and legend to the student of 
the Bible is apparent. In the Assyrian and Per- 
sian empires the chief points of value are to be 
found in the introduction of organization into 
imperial conquest, the Assyrian peace and at- 
tempted assimilation of conquered peoples in the 
first, the recognition of local differences and their 
use for imperial purposes in the second. The 
student or advocate of modern imperialism, “the 
white man’s burden,” can learn much of value 
from a study of these ancient systems. The 
trade route civilizations of Damascus and Phoe- 
nicia and the religious contributions of the little 
Hebrew states must receive their due meed. In 
the literature of the Babylonians and the He- 
brews, the records of Assyrian and Persian rul- 
ers, the correspondence between kings of various 
lands and between ordinary individuals and in 
the multiplicity of all kinds of documents of 
public and private life are to be found direct 
avenues of approach to the hearts of these an- 
tique peoples, and the tales of Herodotus will 
ever attract the reader. 

In Greek and Roman history the ground is 
more familiar and agreement more _ general. 
Geographic determinism of Hellenic life; the 
splendid modernity of Cretan civilization with 
the lessons to be learned from its palaces and its 
pictures; the cultural effects of the northern in- 
vasions ; the Homeric Age with the never-failing 
delight of Homer; the development from the 
agricultural tribe to the commercial and industrial 
city-state with its religious elements; the trans- 
formation of monarchy into aristocracy, oligarchy, 
tyranny, and finally democracy ; the expansion of 
Hellas at first agricultural and later commercial 
with the reactive influences which it brought to 
bear on political and social conditions in the 
mother city; the awakening of Hellas into the 
songs of Sappho and Alczus and the critical 
thought of Thales and Pythagoras, with the ac- 
companying development of religion; the train- 
ing of stalwart men in the Spartan system and 
the preparation of Athens for her future great- 
ness by Solon, Peisistratus and Cleisthenes, all 
serve as an introduction to the glorious age of 
Hellas. The Persian wars as we have already 
noted tell too great a tale to be passed by. 
Throughout this section of our course Herodotus 
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and Plutarch will afford us genial guides into the 
lives of men. Then follows the completion of 
Athenian democracy by Themistocles, Aristeides 
and Pericles, the organization of the empire, the 
wealth of which made possible the beautification 
of Athens, and the Periclean Age itself. Aeschy- 
lus, Sophocles, and Herodotus, Myron, Phidias, 
and the Parthenon must become more than 
names to the student. Here are lifelong friend- 
ships to be formed, as well as with Aristophanes, 
Euripides, Socrates, Thucydides, the Caryatids on 
the Erechtheum and the gemlike Nike of the suc- 
ceeding period. There is no advantage otherwise 
in learning to know these names or in lecturing 
about them. The student will never regret the 
time spent with them. Throughout this whole 
era of development and classic fulfillment, the 
political should act merely to give a setting to the 
economic, social and cultural phases and should 
be strictly subordinated to them. Yet without a 
knowledge of Athenian democracy and how it 
came to be one cannot fully understand or enjoy 
its products in art and literature. 

The phenomena of the decline of the city-state 
as the center of activity and the growth of in- 
dividualism in politics, economic life, literature 
and art give the unifying thread to the study of 
the following century. The intellectual revolu- 
tion which came during the Peloponnesian war, 
the social problems of Hellas with its over- 
population and its wandering bands of exiles, 
ever-ready for mercenary service or adventure 
during the fourth century, political and economic 
questions in Athens, and the movement towards 
federalism in the Greek world are topics worthy 
of serious consideration. Since here our inform- 
ation is fullest, it is well to stop and examine the 
industrial and commercial organizations of 
Athens, the operations of her law courts and the 
daily life of her citizens. The literary and artis- 
tic exponents of the age, journalistic Xenophon, 
Plato, the questioner, and Aristotle, the phi- 
losopher, the Athenian orators, particularly the 
sage Isocrates and that great champion of a los- 
ing cause, Demosthenes, Praxiteles, the greatest 
portrayer of the divinity of humanity and Lysip- 
pus, should be brought into our circle of inti- 
mates. Here the political side is of little direct 
value save as it shows the failure of the Greek 
States to solve the problems of international re- 
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lations and the March of the Ten Thousand gives 
an earnest of what is to follow. 

Alexander’s meteoric career and the expansion 
of Hellenic civilization into Eastern lands brings 
us into the Hellenistic period. Here our main 
attention must be directed to the social, economic 
and cultural developments resulting from the 
contact of Greek and Oriental systems, the Greek 
city-state in Asia, the agricultural and industrial 
control of Egypt under the Ptolemies, the com- 
mercial and intellectual activities of Rhodes and 
Alexandria, the growth of emotionalism in art, 
the development of philosophic systems of ethics 
and of religion, the assumption of the Oriental 
idea of God-kings and the gradual Hellenization 
and spread of Oriental cults. The rivalries and 
wars of the successors of Alexander furnish to 
us little of value. 

With this picture of the Hellenistic world the 
stage is set for Rome to enter upon her cultural 
heritage which she was to give in turn to Western 
Europe. Let us then retrace our steps to early 
times and after we have paid due meed to geog- 
raphy, examine the appearance of bronze-using 
Indo-Europeans in the north of Italy with their 
custom of living on piles. From their combina- 
tion with earlier inhabitants came the Latins. 
When Rome awoke to consciousness of her ex- 
istence she found herself face to face with three 
alien peoples. Greeks, Etruscans, and Phoenici- 
ans, each of whom was to play a large part in 
her history and exercise much influence over her 
development. We should therefore review Greek 
development in Sicily and Italy, study the curious 
civilization of the powerful Etruscans and pay a 
visit to wealthy Carthage, thence to Rome upon 
the Seven Hills beside the Tiber. The legends of 
regal Rome have played too large a part in liter- 
ature to be passed over and some attention to 
them will give good training in historical criti- 
cism of sources along with an introduction to 
Livy and continued friendship with Plutarch. 
Agricultural life and the ever-present necessity 
for defense were the foundations on which were 
built Roman religion and the discipline of gov- 
ernment and law. The social and economic fac- 
tors in the political struggles of early Rome 
make the strife between the classes worthy of 
more than passing attention. A discussion of in- 
terest and value should center around the ques- 
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tion as to what sort of people are mirrored in the 
Twelve Tables of the law. In the expansion of 
Roman power in Italy, we are interested in the 
Roman method of organization of conquered lands 
and in the agrarian movement which accompanied 
it. We should not lose sight of the beginning of 
cultural development, the increasing influence of 
Greek upon Roman religion and literary concep- 
tions and of the magnificent work of the first 
vigorous personality of Roman history, Appius 
Claudius Czcus. 

The first Punic war will not detain us long, nor 
the period between the wars. But the career of 
Hannibal demands treatment worthy of that great 
champion and master of strategy. A brief re- 
view with some discussion of the causes of 
Roman success will suffice for the Eastern Wars 
of Rome. Of much greater importance is it to 
study carefully the social, economic and moral 
results of that sudden rise to world power, the 
organization of the provincial system and its 
effects on the provincials, the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the Roman peace, the corruption 
of the ruling class, the formation of a class of 
venal exploiting capitalists, the ruin of the smali 
farmer, Roman and Italian, and the growth of 
the city proletariat. The serious agrarian situ- 
ation is worthy of study in the light of our 
American problem of the decline of the small 
farmer of today. A survey of the coming to 
Rome of Greek philosopher and doctor, the ap- 
pearance of the Oriental priest with the seeming 
collapse of the state religion and the early stages 
of Latin literature will lay the foundation for 
the understanding of the classic age of Cicero 
and Vergil. 

The rise of great personalities in the Scipionic 
circle ushers in the century of revolution. The 
polit:cal, economic and social problems of this 
troubled era and the solutions attempted by the 
Gracchi, Marius and his allies, Drusus, the aristo- 
cratic Sulla, the vain Pompey and the anxious 
Cicero must be carefully studied. The gradual 
increase of one-man power and the appeal to 
arms culminated in Julius Cesar. Cesar’s career 
and program though brought to an end by assas- 
sination had great influence and are worthy of 
more attention than Mr. Wells is willing to de- 
vote to them. The restoration of peace, the re- 









organization of the empire, the work of moral 
regeneration and of religious revival under Au- 
gustus contain many lessons for the modern 
world. In the field of literature we come upon 
familiar friends, Cesar with his Commentaries, 
Cicero of the Orations, the letters and the phi- 
losophic essays, the lyric and passionate Catullus, 
the deep-spirited Lucretius who created a re- 
ligion out of a philosophic theory, all in the late 
days of the republic, and under Augustus, the 
historian Livy, the genial singer, Horace and the 
glorious Vergil, along with the amorous teller of 
fairy tales, Ovid. 

Under the empire, the emperors themselves 
from Augustus to Marcus Aurelius are of in- 
terest in so far as they illustrate the gradual de- 
velopment of the imperial power. Some of them, 
such as Nero, the traveller Hadrian and the most 
human philosopher Marcus Aurelius stand forth 
strongly as individuals. The major portion of 
our time must be devoted to deeper topics, the 
administration of empire and the unifying force 
of the imperial cult, the development of civil law 
to its codification by Justinian, the spread of 
Roman civilization ir. Spain, Gaul and Britain, 
the vigorous life af the provincial town, the 
healthy condition of commerce and industry and 
the happy activities of the common man in his 
guild, the organization of agricultural pursuits 
on the vast imperial and private estates, the re- 
ligious longings of the people and the answers 
given by philosophic missionary and Oriental 
priest, the growth, organization and implications 
of Christianity and kindred subjects. Pliny, 
Tacitus, Juvenal, and Plutarch, the Ara Pacis, 
the portrait sculpture and the great buildings of 
the empire will give us a little esthetic refresh- 
ment. Here, too, we should pause to examine 
the daily activities of the average Roman. Then 
comes the collapse of the imperial framework 
and its reconstruction by Diocletian and Con- 
stantine, the crystallization of society after the 
virtual disappearance of the middle class, the 
appearance of the barbarian within the empire 
and the triumph of Christianity over pagan Rome. 
Here, after a review of the manifold causes of 
the decline of antique culture with the founda- 
tions of feudalism and the church securely laid, 
we may pass our task on to the historian of the 
Middle Ages. 
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Before these subjects can be properly taught 
much remains to be done. There are too many 
problems awaiting research. Old sources need to 
be reéxamined in the light of modern knowledge 
of economics and sociology and there is a multi- 
plicity of new sources in payri and inscriptions 
yet to be studied. The ambitious economist or 
sociologist who is willing to equip himself with 
the necessary language tools can find a wide 
variety of thesis topics and material for books on 
which reputations can be founded. Here is work 
crying to be done and of lasting value for our 
understandings of the workings of human society. 

We have left for final and brief consideration 
the questions as to how this material shall be 
taught. There is no necessity to enter here upon 
a discussion of general methods in the teaching 
of history. We may venture to lay emphasis 
upon the necessity of organization of material, 
especially important in a subject which covers so 
wide a range as does ancient history. The stu- 
dent should be taught how to keep a note-book, 
to outline his text, to digest supplementary read- 
ing and to read with pleasure and profit to his 
knowledge in the sources. For the advanced stu- 
dent there must be added to this the apparatus 
of source criticism. In close union with this lies 
map-work, so essential for the full comprehen- 
sion of economic as well as political developments. 
The class room should be equipped with a satis- 
factory outfit of maps, and the student should 
learn place relations and accuracy in work there- 
with by the filling in of outline maps. Good books 
should be available for reading outside of the 
class. The emphasis in reading, however, should 
be laid upon the sources themselves, in source col- 
lections when necessary but preferably in the 
complete editions of the ancient writers. It is in 
this way alone that the names and fame of an- 
cient writers can come to mean anything worth- 
while to the student. The teacher who wishes to 
make the subject live in the class-room should be 
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steeped in Herodotus and Plutarch, those inex- 
haustible wells of interesting and illuminating 
tales. While the ancient material should thus be 
searched for the illustration of the lives and 
thoughts and deeds of men of the past, the teach- 
er’s greatest reliance should be upon pictures. 
Some enterprising publisher ought to prepare for 
the use of teachers a collection of pictures illus- 
trating all of the various phases of antique life 
and art. Egypt lives a fresh in the scenes of daily 
toil and pleasure depicted on the walls of the 
tombs. Imaginative restorations of Babylonian 
temple and Persian palace, reliefs of priests of 
Marduk and archer of Darius recall vividly the 
power of Oriental empires. Crete exists only in 
pictures. Greek vases, Greek coins and Greek 
statuary bring back to us the many-sided life of 
ancient Hellas. In the frescoes of Pompeii we 
see the Roman world at play and in pictures we 
may meet the Roman emperors face to face. 

The aim of the teachers must always be to 
make these ancients live for their students, so 
that they may see how men of those times pre- 
pared the world for us, how they acted under 
the varying stress of human struggles and what 
they achieved. In doing all this he must ever 
keep the modern world in mind. He must draw 
parallels where possible and within reason, must 
use material familiar to his students as illustra- 
tions of similar action and in dealing with the 
great problems of antiquity and with the success 
or failure of the solutions offered at attempted 
must apply the lessons so learned to the similar 
pressing questions of modern American. The last 
picture must not be overdrawn. As we have re- 
marked before, industrial developments have 
revolutionized the world and history never repeats 
itself. Yet surely we may still draw admonitions 
from the past and make it solve the future. If 
we may do this with ancient history it will in- 
crease in service and maintain an honoured po- 
sition in our educational world. 
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' N YITHOUT any conspicuous collusion 
nearly every juvenile court in the coun- 
try has developed for ten years or 
more a mass of extra-legal work for border-line 
or quasi-delinquent children. Many courts are 
proud of it. The reformatory was invented to 
keep »oys from prison, the probation system aims 
to keep boys from reformatories ; now probation 
officers try to keep children from the court en- 
tirely. What this process amounts to is a pro- 
gressive forcing back of the tide of delinquency ; 
an attempt to get at delinquency and neglect (at 
least in their casework aspects) nearer and 
nearer their sources. 

In judging the merits of work of this charac- 
ter, we should, as in the case of certain other 
practices of the juvenile courts as at present or- 
ganized, distinguish sharply between the desir- 
ability of a thing’s being done, and the advisabil- 
ity of its being done by a court or under its 
direction. 

It is admittedly desirable that as many cases as 
possible be handled by common consent of all 
parties, without adjudication, even when the case 
requires rather serious treatment. In his own 
proper sphere, too, the probation officer’s meth- 
ods should still be persuasive so far as possible. 
But so long as he remains a part of the court ma- 





* The writer wishes to acknowledge the assistance of several 
students: Misses Mertz, Moser and Vogelson, and Mr. Milton 
Schlagenhauf, now of Northeastern University. The present 
paper is based upon an unpublished chapter of “The Juvenile 
Court and the Community,” MacMillan, 1914. 

1In case of removal from the home, of course, a legal record 
of the voluntary transfer of custody and the conditions thereof 
should be made and held subject to appeal to a court in case of 
later conflict of claims. 
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ings, and progress in any distinctive as- 
pect of the field; (3) special results of 
study and research. 









and we should include in that category as little as 
possible of the total field of social case work. 
There is nothing in the informal adjustment of 
child-caring and domestic troubles that demands 
the activity of a court if the case be such as can 
easily be adjusted by common consent of all 
parties thru an intelligent social worker. Why, 
then, should the probation office be a dumping 
ground for all the petty maladjustments of city 
children? What are settlements, protective so- 
cieties, social agencies, schools and police for? 
Closer rapport should, indeed, be established be- 
tween the court and these outside agencies; but 
not in the sense of permitting the latter to land- 
slide upon the court the responsibility for every 
difficult child. Once let the people understand 
that the court usually stands back of these agen- 
cies sufficiently in matters of disputed rights, and 
appeals would seldom be taken from their de- 
cisions as to treatment. (In such cases, parents 
or guardians would, of course, have equal justice 
if the agencies were shown to be unwarranted in 
their claims). 

In a small town a juvenile court, like other 
less specialized rural institutions, may, without 
objection, perform rather vaguely delimited func- 
tions, including the handling of “informal cases” 
without court trial. In a large city, it seems to 
the writer that it should not try to include so 
many grades of cases. Like other urban institu- 
tions it should specialize on the work which is 
its legitimate field: in this case the handling of 
cases of children whose treatment is irreconcila- 
bly disputed and, therefore, demands compulsory 
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sanction (i.e. judicial action) to back up the one 
claim or the other. 

From a practical point of view, moreover, it is 
desirable that the courts do as little extra-legal 
work as possible. Most probation officers are 
ordinarily overworked if they attend properly 
merely to the cases regularly assigned them by 
the court. Once let them enter “preventive 
work” and there is no limit to their task. Every 
agency in the city could call upon the court as 
general stop-gap for defects in the child-caring 
system, and then “pass the buck.”? A sharp line 
should, therefore, be drawn by courts between 
(1) calling attention to the need of preventive 
work, either individual or social, and (2) actually 
doing that work, as is attempted in some cities.® 

This position is in apparent opposition to cer- 
tain statements of Judge Mack, who once stated 
his feeling that out-of-court work should be legal- 
ized, of Dr. Willard E. Hotchkiss,* or Mr. Ber- 
nard Flexner,5 of Judge Lindsey, Judge Adams,® 
of the late Judge Pinckney,’ and other authori- 
ties. The opposition is only apparent, however. 
Their theory is merely that no child should come 
to court if it can be avoided, and that provision 
for sifting cases should, therefore, be made. This 
principle is valid, but should be carried out still 
more thoroughly. The sifting should be done, 
but treatment after the sifting should not have to 
be carried out by agents of the court, unless the 
case has been made an official court case. 


If, however, there are no educational or pro- 
tective agencies organzied for adequate case work 
in behavior problems, and cases are being brought 
to the court for adjustment rather than to school 
bureaus or other non-compulsory agencies, then 
the procedures suggested by the men cited, and 
now worked out even more fully in Philadelphia, 
become the most practical alternative, and should 
be controlled by as high standards of social case 





7A recent example of this danger is to be found in a Minnesota 
city. 
* For excellent discussion of this point, see Baldwin and Flex- 
ee Juvenile Courts and Probation, Century Co., 1914 (Part 
}e 


* Proceedings of the National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection, 1912, p. 456. 

5 Preventive Treatment of Neglected Children, H. H. Hart, 
ed., pp. 289-90. 

* Interview, 1913. 

* Breckinridge and Abbott, The Delinquent Child and the 
Home, pp. 206-8, 233-4. 
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work as is the regular probation service. Nor is 
there any possible objection, under such circum- 
stances, to the investigation of cases with a view 
to referring them at once to non-compulsory 
agencies if it seems practical. The writer takes 
issue at this point only with those who, because 
such work has borne good fruit in many cases, 
claim that such unofficial probation work is a 
permanent necessity. 

If properly equipped and manned agencies 
were available, children might be brought, in the 
first instance, by police or citizens to the attention 
of non-compulsory adjustment bureaux or offi- 
cers in the educational system,® leaving it to these 
specialists or to the parents to appeal to the court 
if need be, for adjudication. For such probation 
officers as are specially qualified for work on a 
persuasive basis, there would increasingly be jobs 
in such agencies rather than in the courts, until 
(it is conceivable) the court staff would devote 
its time largely to impartial investigation of the 
residue of irreconcilable conflicts. 


II 


“A consideration of the reasons why ‘unofficial 
procedure’ is countenanced by the court and pub- 
lic should now occupy our attention. (1) Let us 
begin with the least important, the over-crowding 
of the court docket. From the administrative 
point of view this may not be the least important, 
but from the standpoint of the welfare of the 
child it is minor. At the present time there are 
in the United States approximately 175,000 juve- 
nile cases handled annually.1° Frequently it is 
necessary for the judge to call in another in order 
to clear the docket. The judges, as it stands at 
present, are doing all the work they can. Add to 
their work another ten to eighty percent of cases, 
and the courts would be several months behind. 

“A delay in determining what ought to be the 
course of action for the welfare of the child, 
means a delay in the treatment. The longer the 


8In this connection, of the recommendations of the Juvenile 
Courts Committee of the National Probation Association (Pro- 
ceedings, 1922): “Your committee recommends in the second 
place, that probation offices which are handling large numbers of 
unofficial cases follow up and study the results of this policy in 
individual cases and in the mass, in order that standards of 
judgment and practice may be developed, and more intelligent 
—— to educational and social agencies may be 
made.” 

® Police are already trained to bring certain other types of 
cases first to some agency other than the “lock-up.” 


%” Adapted from a report by Mr. Schlagenhauf. 
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treatment is delayed, the more difficult is the 
cure. The fact of having his name on the docket 
for so long a period will in itself prove detri- 
mental to the welfare of the child. The judges 
could, of course, be increased. That would solve 
the problem from the administrative angle, per- 
haps, but other difficulties are not met in this 
way.” 

In very large cities the problem of reducing 
the mass of juvenile court business has become 
acute. New York City established additional 
courts, yet the Brooklyn and Manhattan courts 
are probably the largest children’s courts in the 
world. The plan of subordinate judges in a cen- 
tral court has never been tried, unless the refer- 
ees for girls’ cases be considered as in this 
‘category. The assistants used at one time in Bos- 
ton are really more like substitutes, or are used 
for foreign-speaking cases. Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, Rochester, and Denver also have provided 
for substitute judges at times, but they do not sit 
simultaneously. (2) “Law is very indefinite in 
its statement that ‘any reputable person’ may file 
a petition. This practically means that any indi- 
vidual not a criminal nor ‘having a record,’ nor 
dangerously insane, can file a petition. This is a 
channel through which many cases come. Many 
such cases are found to be more easily settled out 
of court than in. The law reading as it does in 
this matter seems to justify the existence of the 
extra-legal work in so far as this consists of re- 
ferring responsibility back to home or school or 
police. Many cases of jealousy and spite are 
thus kept off the dockets, the child avoids the 
stigma of a court record, and a more congenial 
feeling in the home results.” (3) “Not only does 
the law permit any reputable person to file a peti- 
tion, but the laws are frequently of such a char- 
acter that a child can be brought into court for 
almost any minor and flimsy accusation.” 

“Almost all children at sometime or other in 
their careers become delinquent, but only a very 
small percentage are apprehended. Many a leader 
of modern society delights in relating some ex- 
ploit of stealing fruit from a vender’s stand. 
Junk stealing in order to ‘get chased’ is very com- 
mon among boys. Few are the boys who have 
not thrown snow-balls at some passing wagon or 
person or fought with a neighbor, or indulged in 
some other practice which, if he had been caught, 






might have brought him into court as a violator 
of the law.” 

It is not clear why such cases, if really trivial, 
need ever be admitted by the clerk at the proba- 
tion office, if the police were in active codperation 
with adjustment officers in the educational sys- 
tem. In fact, the experience of St. Louis, Berke- 
ley, and doubtless other cities shows that the po- 
lice can do much even without the help of such 
special educational personnel. (4) “Frequently 
officers say they do not like to bring a child into 
court, because, after having been there once, he 
no longer fears the court. This, however, is not 
a valid reason for doing extra-legal work. It 
merely shows that the court has in some manner 
failed to do the work which it should have done. 
The children should be made to feel that the court 
is an institution established to aid it, not to be 
feared. Nor ought the child on the other hand 
to think that the court is an easy way to escape 
punishment. This argument, therefore, seems to 
show a lack of understanding of the function of 
the court and probation by the officers. Threats 
are not the tools to be used, except in extreme 
cases. Officers who desire extra-legal work, be- 
cause the threat of court action proves effective 
when not resorted to, fail to comprehend that 
their reasoning may resolve itself into laziness. 
Where such an idea prevails, there is frequently 
no constructive program worked out for the wel- 
fare of the child. Probation officers should be 
primarily educators, not policemen.” (5) “The 
juvenile court process when it hales a child into 
court assumes that there is a conflict of claims. 
This is not always true. Many parents, if tact- 
fully advised as to the need of the child, would 
supply the need. When this can be done, to the 
satisfaction of all parties to the case, it is useless 
to waste both time and money on court pro- 
ceedings.” 

This is a sound objection. In such court action 
compulsion is a legal fiction, yet involves a social 
stigma. But the same stigma attaches in only 
less degrees to the supervision of the probation 
officer attached to a court. The logic of the argu- 
ment leads away from the court. entirely for any 
case (however serious) in which adjustment sat- 
isfactory to all interests involved can be secured 
on a voluntary basis. 

Such, then, are the causes or reasons for the 
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development of unofficial treatment of cases in 
the juvenile courts. They resolve themselves 
into reasons which show the need of other pro- 
vision, in the non-compulsory agencies of the 
community, for quasi-delinquent children ; i.e. for 
all whose cases (whether trivial or serious) are 
not suitable for court adjudication. 

The very development of “unofficial” work is 
an admission by society that there are children 
who do not belong to the court proper, but for 
whom no other agency has assumed adequate 
responsibility. 

If, as is admitted, the educational systems of 
most communities are as yet unprepared or unfit 
to assume responsibility for behavior problems as 
primarily educational problems, this condition 
calls for greater rather than less effort to increase 
their equipment and improve their personnel in 
the desired direction. 


III 


The “unofficial work” of juvenile courts is of 
surprising variety. Especially in the early ex- 
perimental or sentimental stages of certain courts, 
various activities were undertaken for the court’s 
wards, or for what Union Leaguers and Rotarians 
(blind to the irony of the expression) are so fond 
of calling the “under-privileged” boys. Some of 
these activities were as extraneous and as irre- 
levant to either adjudication or probation as sew- 
ing schools, fresh-air trips and shoe-funds. Such 
functions obviously belong to charitable, educa- 
tional and other social agencies rather than to a 
judicial body. 

The sort of unofficial work with which this pa- 
per is particularly concerned, is, however, unof- 
ficial work with individual children or families. 
Recreation, etc., administered by the court offi- 
cials for groups and civic activities of the staff as 
individuals, do not fall within this definition, 
which refers to case-work only. Nor does our 
use of the term here include investigation, or 
reference to another agency after a first inter- 
view. 


This “unofficial procedure,”—variously called 
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“informal cases,” “extra-legal cases,” “out-of- 
court” work, or (in Toronto) “occurrences,’— 
falls into several categories according to the 
method pursued. 


(1) The settling of minor cases by regular police, by 
truant officers, volunteers, etc., is sometimes called by 
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this name. St. Louis, Indianapolis, Toronto, Cleveland, 
Boston, Detroit and other cities have work of this sort. 


This is a legitimate procedure unless it leads to 
undue leniency and failure to reach remediable 
cases. Many so-called “rinor cases” need as 
careful treatment as serious offenders; and some 
agency should be made to assume permanent re- 
sponsibility in every such case. 

(2) The settling of neighborhood quarrels at the 


homes by a court attendant (Baltimore, Indianapolis) or 
probation officer. 


This practice is natural if the district system 
(e.g., Pittsburgh) is in use, since the probation 
officer is then less in the capacity of a specialist, 
and may assume the role of visiting teacher, 
which his social functions in many cases already 
so nearly approach. Yet even here the objections 
above raised against a probation officer’s “spread- 
ing himself too thin” apply strongly. It is really 
the appropriate field of settlements, churches, 
etc.; and probation officers should see that these 
agencies are notified of such cases. 

(3) The informal handling at the court of borderline 
or quasi-deliquent cases by the clerk or chief probation 
officer, with or without regular summons. Such “cases” 
may be initiated either by the probation officer or by 
outsiders. 

(4) Regular quasi-judicial hearings by the chief pro- 
bation officer, before official complaint or petition is filed. 

(5) Unofficial hearings by the judge. 

The last named, (3), (4), and (5), are the fre- 
quent practice in Los Angeles, Denver, Colum- 
bus, Grand Rapids, Indianapolis and in other 
places,’* especially where the judge performs 
some probation work. In large cities the practice 
of unofficial hearings by the judge would be more 
capable of abuse, and would soon overwork a 
judge. It is seldom used. 

Cleveland, Philadelphia and perhaps Washing- 
ton are the only places in which the “out-of- 
court” work has been developed to the extent of 
regular hearings by the chief probation officer or 
special deputies, with regular (though extra- 
legal) calendar, forms and records. In Cleve- 
land, all cases, minor and serious, have been for 
years thus “tried” by the chief, and about 2400 
out of 4000 cases were thus settled in the year 
1909; in 1911, 2177 cases, and in 1912, 2403 out 
of 4427 cases (359 by warning letter) .'* 


1 Formerly in St. Louis by Judge Williams. 
2 Report, 1912. 
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As a practical matter, unofficial trials un- 
doubtedly do much good in individual cases, de- 
pending, as usual, upon the calibre of the per- 
sonnel. The arguments against the system are 
not insisted upon in any doctrinaire spirit; ad- 
mittedly it is in general the most progressive 
courts which have at one time or another spon- 
taneously developed this work. But it would be 
well if such courts were to consider it a tempo- 
rary makeshift, with an intelligent reaching after 
a sounder plan. The danger is that the very 
presence of an informal “court” will tend to- 
wards its overgrowth, because of the many cases 
which tend to be voluntarily brought in. This 
“kangaroo court” plan is enough of an excres- 
cence already, and is essentially an admission or 
proof of the need of an adjustment bureau of 
non-court character. 

(6) Informal or unofficial probation. 

With or without a previous “kangaroo court” 
trial, children whom it seems possible to treat 
successfully by mutual consent of all parties, are 
often placed under extra-legal supervision. They 
are supposed to report periodically, and the treat- 
ment is supposed to be similar to that in official 
cases. The danger here is three-fold: (1) The 
practice is subject to political temptations. (2) 
Unofficial cases are apt to be slighted if the pro- 
bation officer( like most of them) is overworked 
with regular duties. (3) Other agencies are not 
apt to assume their legitimate responsibilities for 
such cases when the probation officer undertakes 
such work and even boasts of it. 

The most usual form of unofficial procedure 
seems to be (3) or a combination of (3) and (6). 
Wherever methods (3), (4), (5), or (6) are 
used, careful records should be separately kept, 
on forms of the same size as official forms and 
adapted from them, so as to be easily transferred 
to the official file, should the case eventually 
reach court. 

Cleveland, Philadelphia, and Washington keep 
full records of unofficial cases. Some of the pro- 
bation offices keep partial records, as in Chicago, 
Des Moines, and Toledo, and others have no 
records. 

If we think only of the legal side of the ques- 
tion, this type of work is entirely different from 
legal probation work, for a case adjusted with- 
out court action may never come into court for 
adjudication, whereas true probation deals only 











with those having been before the court. How- 
ever, from the angle of the kind of work done, 
the unofficial and official work are almost identi- 
cal, except for the fact that cases of the latter 
class come before the court. The probation of- 
ficer handling a case without court action ought 
to recognize his or her responsibility and give to 
the unofficial case the same amount of care which 
he would exercise were the case given him thru 
the court. The only difference should be in the 
origin of the case. An unofficial case starts and 
ends with the probation officer. A case with an 
official record passes thru the court. Educational 
methods are just as essential to the unofficial case 
as to the official.1* 

Let it be repeated that none of the above prac- 
tices should be confused with the ordinary pre- 
liminary interview and investigation which are 
the necessary and legitimate means of sifting 
cases. It is to be hoped that much of the sifting 
now so done may some day be done by develop- 
ing the practice of bringing misbehaving children 
first to an adjustment bureau included in the edu- 
cational system ; but meanwhile probation officers 
must sift cases, and refer to appropriate agencies 
as many cases as can be handled without judicial 
sanction. 

IV 


Years ago Christopher Ruess, (then Chief 
Probation Officer at Oakland, California) wrote, 
“There are few courts which do not practice set- 
tling of cases in the probation office rather than 
in the court, and in some instance two-thirds of 
the boy and girl problems are thus adjusted.”’!4 

Ever since the organization of the juvenile 
court in Chicago, some extra-legal work has been 
carried on, according to the statement of several 
“juvenile police” officers there. One officer, the 
first to file a petition in a juvenile court in 
America stated that he has always handled some 
complaints without court action. Thus, extra- 
legal work is not new in the sense that it lately 
came into practice, it is merely receiving closer 
attention.‘5 The chief probation officer of the 
Cook County (Chicago) Juvenile Court!® for 





1% A special study of this situation is contained in a thesis by 
Prof. Milton Schlagenhauf. “The Extra-Legal Work of the 
Cook County Juvenile Court,” Northwestern University, 1920. 

14 California Outlook, Nov. 7, 1914. 

% A special study of this situation is contained in a thesis by 
Prof. Milton Schlagenhauf. “The Extra-Legal Work of the 
Cook County Juvenile Court, Northwestern University, 1920. 

7 Cs Probation Officer’s Report, Chicago—1917-1918, pp. 7, 
S, 43, iv. 
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1917 and 1918 takes official cognizance of this 
work. This may be prophetic of its scientific 
study in the future. 

The New York State Manual for Probation 
Officers (1918) recommends that all officers do 
as much of such work as possible. It is hoped 
that the work will not stop with recommenda- 
tions, but will go on to standardization of forms 
and methods. 

The Seattle chief probation officer’s report for 
1914 states, “Pursuant to the established policy 
the court, which recognizes that many problems 
in delinquency are distinctly educational in char- 
acter are more satisfactorily to be solved by edu- 
cational methods, the chief probation officer cared 
for five hundred and eighty-six (47 percent) 
children without formal procedure.” This state- 
ment with more recent data seems to indicate 
that unofficial procedure has been the court prac- 
tice in that city for a number of years.'* 

Mr. Hotch (Salt Lake City) says on this mat- 
ter, “About three-fourths of the young offenders 
brought into our court are settled by the investi- 
gation department. 

In Denver, according to Judge Lindsey, the 
policy is “to settle out of court every case that 
does not seem to be serious.” 

The Cleveland Survey!® reports 2603 cases 
handled without court action and 2687 cases be- 
fore the court, or fifty-one per cent of unofficial 
procedure for 1916. The system used has been 
similar for ten years or more. 

A comparison of the present study with a simi- 
lar study of the unofficial practice of the juvenile 
courts in most of the larger cities, made by the 
writer in 1913, shows that the practice is, in gen- 
eral, on the increase. The figures in the follow- 
ing table!® are necessarily unstandardized esti- 
mates, but indicate the bulk and therefore the 
challenging importance of this type of work at 
present. 


1% Chief Probation Officer’s Report, Seattlhe—1914, p. 37. 
143The Cleveland Survey, Deheeaety and Spare Time, p. 14; 
personal correspondence, unpublished. 


# Presented as part of the report of the Committee on Juvenile 
Courts, National Probation Association, Providence, June, 1922. 
Proceedings, 1922. 
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FIGURES INDICATING BULK OF UNOFFICIAL 
TREATMENT IN CERTAIN CITIES 


Date Grand Total TotalNo. Per 
Total No. cases ratio 


of unoff. wunoffic. 
offic. treated tooff. 


OR © SEO ae Ss ae ore ae 700 J.P.A. .......- 
~~ |" “ERR ramenene SN casuals Siac a 87.7 
Cincinnati (girls) 1919 460 320 140 69.6 
Cincinnati (boys) 1917 1341 544 797 62.0 
1918 1315 426 889 67.0 
1919 1101 158 983 85.0 
Cleveland (girls) 1921 599 533 66 i1.0 
Cleveland (boys) 1921 3194 1962 1232 38.6 
Des Moines 1921 1825 903 922 50.5 
1920 1709 809 900 526 
1912 974 641 333 342 
1911 2182 487 1695 77.7 


Denver 1921 4400 1100 3300 75.0+ 
Elizabeth (Union 
Co. Pop. 200,000) en Genie: Salata 
Los Angeles | ee eee 46.0+ 
Louisville 1921 1800 1200 600 333+ 
Minneapolis 1921 1257 798 459 36.5 
Oakland 1920 1170 232 938  &80.+ 
Philadelphia 1920 8757 8427 6270 71.46 
1921 5391 1925 3466 642 to 
: 1921 5391 1277 4056 788 
Reading 1921 594 78 516 886.9 
Salt Lake City OU ictal” quedo taanaee 75. 
Seattle i, RELI Cb 0 i 75. ;47.0 
WO Seis Se vane 50.+ 
Syracuse 1920 420 381 39 10.0 
Toledo 1921 1800 900 900 50.0 
Toronto 1920- 2a)... 850 33.2 
Washington Avg. 2100—1200—900-1000 75.+ 
2400 1400 ........ 


Not only the long standing but the great ex- 
tent of unofficial procedures is an admission by 
society that there are children who do not belong 
to the court proper, but for whom no other 
agency has been held accountable in our human 
bookkeeping. 

Additional descriptive examples are perhaps 
unnecessary in the limits of this paper. The sit- 
uation in various cities is more fully presented in 
the report cited. 

‘In the above representative data two things 
should, however, be especially noticeable : 


(1) That, from the start and increasingly, a 
large number of juvenile courts have, under pres- 
sure of circumstances, more or less spontaneously 
developed some means of adjusting, or at least 
getting rid of, a considerable number of cases 
which are brought to the attention of police or 
court officers as needing special treatment, but 
which in the judgment of the responsible officials 
are not sufficiently delinquent to need official trial 
and compulsory disposition ; 
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(2) That, in the means taken to deal with this 
class of cases, there is little similarity between 
courts. It may be added that such work has not 
had its due share of attention in official reports 
and discussions. This borderline group of chil- 
dren has an importance in the general problem of 
delinquency out of proportion even to its consid- 
erable size as an administrative task. 

Even within the practice of each separate court 
there seems to be (with few exceptions) little 
standardization of that part of their machinery 
that deals with semi-delinquent cases. 


V 


If in representative cities such a large per cent 
of quasi-delinquent cases can be thus handled in- 
formally in spite of the stigma attaching to any- 
thing connected with a court for delinquents, 
surely it is an object lesson. These children 
would be, and in large part are, shuffled about in 
the gap between the educational system on the 
one hand and the courts on the other, until such 
time as they may accidently land socially “on their 
own feet,” or until they become serious problems 
of delinquency or neglect. There is, evidently, a 
real demand for some agency which will take 
care of such cases in a responsible and competent 
manner. Such an agency, without judicial func- 
tions, might be established as a part of the educa- 
tional system as above proposed.?° 

As an intermediate step toward this, some 
combination of the branch court idea?! with the 
idea of the “probation cabinet” or sifting bu- 
reau appears to be practicable; or, a part of the 
probation staff organized on the district plan 
could act as “masters in chancery” or “masters of 
discipline” : specialists to whom parents and com- 
plainants might appeal.2? Later, such persons 
could easily be converted into the adjustment off- 
cers of each school, rather than of the court. 

For rural districts the plan above outlined 
could be adapted, or combined with a “master of 
discipline” law like that of Colorado, together 
with a State Bureau of Juvenile Research, under 


2” Cf. the Report of the Hotchkiss Committee, Chicago, 1912, 
pp. 28-29. 

21The writer has elaborated this proposal to the Juvenile 
Court and the Community, MacMillaa, 1914, and in published 
articles. 

™ Where preliminary hearings in city courts seem to be un- 
avoidable for the time being, an attempt might be made so to 
socialize them as to perform something like the same function as 
the district offices such as have been described above. The Phila- 
delphia court has worked out an elaborate machinery of this sort, 
but conceives it as a permanent system as part of the court’s 
proper work. 


administrative or educational control, like that of 
Ohio. 

Such members of the probation staff as were 
not, under such a plan, transplanted into district 
educational adjustment bureau, would continue 
to serve the court, not on the district plan, but as 
a group of specialists on various types of cases. 
They would act as probation and parole officers 
in the special cases referred to the central court, 
or as advisors to the district bureau in the 
schools. The chief probation officer would be 
general administrator of the system and arrange 
the broad policies of codperation until such time 
as the schools might take over bodily non-judicial, 
and administrative phases of the work. A plan 
somewhat similar was at one time proposed for 
New York by Miss Madeline Doty, formerly of 
the N. Y. C. Criminal Courts Committee.2% 

Like the chief probation officer of large courts, 
educational adjustment officers should chiefly try 
to correlate and focus the work of others (teach- 
ers, truant officers, school visitors, medical in- 
spectors, psychiatric clinics, social agencies, vol- 
unteers, police), acting in codperation with these 
on each case. An educational adjustment bureau 
of this sort should, however, not have authority 
to carry out its decisions except by common con- 
sent of the parties concerned and by its power of 
making recommendations to the central court in 
cases of. dispute.24 With an administrative 
agency thus operated along positive and volun- 
tary and sympathetic lines, the experience of 
many cities*® shows that there would be few 
cases in which disputes would necessitate appeals 
to the authority of a court, even in cases of com- 
mitment to special custodial schools or classes. 
The law might even provide for voluntary com- 
mitments to reformatory schools, if properly re- 
corded and approved by such a bureau and by 
the parents or guardians; just as the law now 
permits voluntary commitments to hospitals, asy- 
lums, colonies, or shelters.2° Indeed, many of 
the children in institutions for delinquents are 
mentally backward and abnormal: to have sent 
~ & Proceedings of the New York Academy of Political Science, 
July, 1911, pp. 694-704. Compare also Eliot, T.D. “The Juve- 
nile Court and the Community,” MacMillan, 1914, and published 
articles elsewhere, for elaboration of many of the proposals 
suggested above. 


The plan described is not to be confounded with any such 
proposals as those advanced by “Judge” Willis Brown. 

* E.g. Indianapolis and Milwaukee, attendance departments; 
Seattle, department of diagnosis. 

** This proposal, put forward by the writer in 1913, has just 
oon approximated in the Twenty-four Hour School project in 

ifornia. 
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such children through the court, when there are 
other avenues open, seems to the writer, to be un- 
fair. To some, it would appear as though they 
are being punished because they are mentally de- 
fective. If such children can be dealt with with- 
out court action, they ought not come before the 
court. 

The juvenile or family court would, under such 
a system as has been here suggested, take only 
the cases (of whatever degree of triviality or 
seriousness) which it had been found impossible 
to settle by common consent through educational 
agencies; and it would in such cases, proceed to 


' adjudicate the rights of the parties, acting thus as 


a guarantee against bureaucracy. 

The writers conviction that much of the edu- 
cational work of the probation office belongs by 
rightful social economy to other agencies is con- 
firmed by the view taken by Baldwin in the 
standard manual of the profession.?* 

“In every city the police annually arrest large 

numbers of children for minor offenses, things 
which can and should be adjusted between the 
police officer and the boys’ parents—cases in 
which there is no desire on the part of anyone 
to prosecute. Every Juvenile Court should so 
educate the police that these minor cases can be 
handled intelligently without reference to the 
court. There is no superior wisdom in the juve- 
nile court which enables such trivial cases to be 
better handled. While in many communities the 
police system is unresponsive, it is nevertheless 
true that much can be done toward socializing the 
force and training them to codperate with the 
court. 
“Much more can be done to interest churches 
in the problems of their neighborhoods, and in 
the children of their congregations. The court 
should point out through judge and probation of- 
ficers just how in any given district the church 
can assist not only individual families and chil- 
dren, but can help in providing general means for 
recreation and improve social life. 

In cases of delinquency, this larger codperation 
then, will throw back upon the school, police and 
neighborhood for solution, many of the problems 





27 Baldwin and Flexner, Juvenile Courts and Probation, Cen- 
tury, 1914, page 166. It is from Mr. Baldwin’s idea as then ex- 
pressed that the present theory takes its origin; but the theory 
as worked out herein would not be accepted by him. Mr. Roger 
Baldwin had recently been chief probation officer of the St. Louis 
Juvenile Court, one of the most progressive in the country. 
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with which the probation officers now deal, and 
with which they can deal only feebly and ineffec- 
tively. 

A few years later, Mangold wrote :28 

“Although the juvenile court carries on preven- 
tive work, its function in this direction is com- 
paratively limited, and it remains for other agen- 
cies to develop the constructive work in a com- 
munity so that delinquency may be prevented.” 

In justice to himself, however, the writer re- 
peats in this connection that the theory advanced 
by him here and elsewhere is not proposed as an 
immediately practicable program but as a set of 
principles basically sound, of which most of the 
features are already exemplified here and there, 
though not in any fully worked out program. In 
any given city or state, local expediencies and 
vested interests must govern immediate policy ; in 
new laws and new cities there should be oppor- 
tunity to work out the prophetic ideas expressed 
hereunder. 

Furthermore, the writer is constrained to reiter- 
ate that he does not and never has advocated the 
transfer of judicial functions to the schools nor 
the abolition of the Juvenile Court (unless 
through absorption in the broader and still more 
powerful jurisdiction of a “Family Court”). 

In this connection a few opinions of leading 
contemporary probation officers, judges, and 
other social workers, chosen at random from 
those compiled for the National Probation Asso- 
ciation, are of interest as corroborating the opin- 
ions of several earlier thinkers on the subject. 

Mr. Loepore, of Buffalo, says,2® “School de- 
partments should assume more sympathetic and 
comprehensive responsibility. The schocl has 
closer contact with the child and more informa- 
tion concerning the child’s characteristics than 
any other agency excepting the home—and more 
than some homes. .. . Juvenile court officials, 
on account of their understanding of child con- 
duct should, however, be ready at all times, when 
requested, to advise school teachers, principals 
and parents. An early study by the school of the 
child who misbehaves, and proper treatment for 
the misbehavior, peculiarities, or inabilities, will, 
in many instances, preclude the necessity of later 
action by the children’s court.” 





3G. B. Mangold, Problems of Child Welfare, MacMillan, 
1919, page 390. 
2 Correspondence. 
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Judge Hoffman (Cincinnati) in his report for 
1919 (MSS) says:—“The anti-social conduct of 
children is essentially an educational problem. It 
is for this reason that the suggestion has been 
made that a great part of the administrative work 
of the juvenile court be merged into the public 
school system. . . . It is to be hoped that an in- 
creasing number of offending children will be 
taken there in the first instance rather than to the 
court. .. . All the children of school age should 
be taken immediately to a specially organized de- 
partment of the public schools and no official rec- 
ord made in the court except when parents object 
and an order is necessary; in fact, few parents 
will object when they understand that the pur- 
pose is to help the child and keep him out (of 
court. 

“In respect to normal children who offend, it is 
the opinion of many educators that they can be 
saved by a course of education and training de- 
signed for this particular purpose. If this state- 
ment be doubted, the school is the institution in 
which to test its soundness. 

“All normal children who cannot be cared for 
by the Board of Education should receive prac- 
tically the same treatment as that afforded by the 
special schools dealing with delinquency.” 

A. C. Crouse, Chief Probation Officer at Cin- 
cinnati, in his report for 1919 (MSS) writes: 
“The psychological effect on a child taken into 
Court on a delinquency charge is very bad. In 
many instances the boy becomes, in his own mind, 
a hero. In other cases he feels that a stigma has 
been placed on him. In either instance he becomes 
a great problem. 

“Realizing this the officials of the Court have 
felt that it was their duty to adjust as many cases 
as possible without official action, having in view 
at all times the welfare of the public as well as 
that of the child. The results have more than 
justified the action.” 

Judge Benjamin J. Shove writes,3° “Is is not 
time that our great state, always foremost in edu- 
cational matters, was providing an education suit- 
able to the capacity and characteristics of each 
individual child ?” 

C. S. Chute, of the National Probation Asso- 
ciation, says,?4 “Many children now passing 


* Children’s Court Problems, | cen by State Probation 


Commission, Albany, N. Y. p. 7. : 
81 Probation in Children’s Courts. (Federation Children’s Bu- 


reau Publication No. 80), pp. 22-23. 
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through the courts could appropriately be dealt 
with by the public schools if the latter were 
equipped with sufficient attendance officers or 
visitors . . . the schools are generally under- 
equipped for handling the normal child, and, 
though excellent work is done in many cities with 
truants and delinquents by means of ungraded, 
truant and parental schools, most of the school 
authorities have been only too glad to leave the 
handling of delinquents outside of the special 
school to the court. 

“In any case, whether probation work with 
school children is to be more largely carried on 
by the schools or is to remain, as now, in the 
juvenile court, a closer codrdination of the two 
services should be worked out.” 

Judge Samuel D. Levy of the Children’s Court 
of the City of New York says: 

“The problem of delinquency and anti-social 
conduct of children should have its intensive 
study in the schools, commencing with the Kin- 
dergarten where the mental and physical observa- 
tions should be carefully noted upon individual 
cards and re-examinations made every six 
months so that the first act of truancy—a prime 
forerunner of anti-social conduct—can be nipped 
in the bud; so that any unsocial act can be prop- 
erly diagnosed and its genetic factor or factors 
analyzed ; so that the charted history will tell us, 
and tell us plainly, cause and effect. These rec- 
ords will serve at times a paramount place in 
criminal history ; will give us causative factors as 
we never had them before. Primarily misbe- 
havior of any and every degree should be treated 
as a matter peculiarly within the province of the 
public school system, to be administered by spe- 
cial teachers in that department. 

“If the Public Schools neglect or refuse to do 
this great preventive, corrective, and most con- 
structive work, then the Big Brothers and Big 
Sisters of all the Faiths,—and not the Probation 
Officers attached to the Courts—should do it.” 

Dr. Herman Adler, State Criminologist of IIli- 
nois, says*? “It is obvious that the community 
must assume an entirely different attitude toward 
its correctional and reformatory institutions.” 
He urges a Division of Mental Health in the De- 
partment of Education, codrdinated with the Di- 

83 Survey of Criminal Justice in Cleveland, Part V, p. 6. The 


writer has called such a proposed system by the name of Adjust- 
ment Division. 
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visions dealing with physical health and with 
compulsory education, and codperating with the 
juvenile court and other child welfare agencies. 


VII 


Among the more significant experiments in the 
direction above suggested may be mentioned 
those in Cincinnati, Rochester, New York City, 
St. Louis, and Norfolk. In Boston, and Phila- 
delphia private foundations are experting be- 
havior cases on a non-court basis. Illinois, Iowa, 
California and Ohio have bureaux which aim to 
serve the entire state. Utah recognizes the im- 
portance of correlation with the schools in her 
State juvenile court system. The clinics, the bu- 
reau of children’s guidance and the visiting 
teacher demonstrations now launched by the 
Commonwealth Fund, through the Joint Commit- 
tee on Methods of Preventing Delinquency, may 
have epoch making results. Apparently these 
new clinics are so far still being attached pri- 
marily to courts ; but fortunately they are also to 
be available for the use of schools and social 
agencies without reference to the courts. 

There are now nearly a hundred visiting teach- 
ers, distributed through twenty-eight cities and 
fifteen states. Of 50 visiting teachers, 41 re- 
ported that their work includes misconduct out of 
school. Cities vary, however, in the emphasis 
given in visiting teacher work to various phases 
of maladjustment. A description of some por- 
tions of the work is very similar to that of 
probation. 

In Youngstown and Canton, Ohio, “there has 
been excellent teamwork . . . between the pub- 
lic departments and private agencies engaged in 
juvenile work, and effective codperation of both 
with homes, schools, churches and industries. . . . 
Last year (1920) only 42 cases reached the juve- 
nile court (in Canton). A decade and a half ago 
the court was crowded.” 

In North Carolina the county superintendent of 
public welfare “is the chief probation officer. . . . 
The chief school attendance officer, and the local 
officer to carry out the provision of the child 
labor law.”34 

In Boston the Home for Little Wanderers, The 
Children’s Aid Society, and other child caring or- 
ganizations work closely with the Baker Founda- 


% The Visiting Teacher in the U. S., p. 25, 1921. 


_™R. F. Beasley, Commissioner of Public Welfare, North Caro- 
lina, Proceedings of the National Probation Association, 1920. 
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tion, and many cases are thus handled before 
reaching the court.®5 

In New York City in addition te the visiting 
teachers and Bureau of Childrens’ Guidance an 
experiment was tried in a probationary school, by 
which difficult children were given more intensive 
study and care, and were in many cases improved 
without recourse to the court.26 A survey and 
follow-up of pre-delinquent school-children in a 
demonstration area, was also made by Miss 
Elizabeth Fanell, under the Board of Education, 
with highly significant results. 

The Chief Probation Officer of the Seattle 
Juvenile Court, reporting on codperation with 
the schools says,37 “A close, fraternal cooperation 
is encouraged by the officials of the court with 
the school authorities. . . . 

“The school medical clinic provides surgical 
and medcial treatment with promptness and ef- 
ficiency at our request., School attendance offi- 
cers handle many disciplinary cases by school 
probationary supervision, and cases brought by 
them into court usually require institutional treat- 
ment... .” 

The chief probation officer of the San Fran- 
cisco Juvenile Court says,? “We codperate with 
the School Department in matters of truancy to 
prevent arrests or appearance before the court 
on petition, handling these matters in the office 
and in about ninety per cent of the cases remedy- 
ing the situation without the need of formal court 
order.” 


Space forbids the description of the better 
known experiments in Cincinnati, Rochester, and 
elsewhere. Enough has been presented to indi- 
cate that the assumption by educational and vol- 
untary social agencies of responsibility for be- 
havior difficulties as a legitimate part of the total 
field of special education is no longer a chimera ; 
and that the extension of the special staff and 
equipment of the educational system necessary to 
adequate handling of such problems (so far as 
they can be dealt with on a non-compulsory, i.e. 
non-court, basis) is already beginning to take 
place in response to the growing mass of opinion 
among both educators and other child welfare 
workers. 


33 Survey, April 23, 1921. 

3% Dr. Sanger Brown, National Conference of Social Work, 
1920. 

3? Correspondence. 

38 Correspondence. 
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The apparent lack of active reaction on the 
part of the bulk of probation officers hitherto to- 
ward this mass of opinion and experiment is un- 
fortunate. In view, however, of the basis of se- 
lection of these officials in many places, and the 
absorption of their interests in other directions, it 
is not to be wondered at. The appointment by 
the National Probation Association of a new 
committee on the relation of educational agencies 
to probation and juvenile court work, which will 
present the subject for fuller discussion at the 
next annual meeting, is an indication of progress. 

Eventually it is to be hoped that probation of- 
ficers, as a profession—and even prison officials 
—will actually align themselves with the educa- 
tional as well as with the social work and prison 
groups. It is quite as important at the present 
juncture that they should meet in connection with 
conventions of psychologists and special-educa- 
tionists than with prison wardens or charity 
agents. The educational value of such a connec- 
tion for both school-administrators and court of- 
ficials would be salutary. It would demonstrate 
visibly and symbolize the growing rapproche- 
ment in types of service rendered and in actual 
mutual interest. 

It is to be hoped that the increasingly wide- 
spread and approving interest in such develop- 
ments among both juvenile court people and 
school people will be brought to bear upon the U. 
S. Bureau of Education, the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, the Joint Committee on Methods of Pre- 
venting Delinquency, and other influential educa- 
tional bodies, registering approval of the princi- 
ple of assumption by the educational system, of 
educational responsibility for the study and treat- 
ment of mal-behavior problems as primarily edu- 
cational or re-educational problems, and urging 
that this be made possible by means of adequate 
special equipment and personnel attached to the 
educational system; so as to relieve the probation 
offices and courts of much extra burden for 


which they are not adequately prepared and 
should not be expected to assume responsibility ; 
so as to avoid social stigma where it is avoidable; 
and so as to readjust many maladjusted children 
at a much earlier and easier stage of errancy, at 
a great saving of human misery and social effort. 

Where such measures as are above mentioned 
can be successfully launched and especially if 
they are attached to the educational system, most 
children may be brought back to normal without 
even court contact. The circuit is completed 
within the non-compulsory agencies. 

If this principle were logically worked out, the 
juvenile court would stand by to handle only the 
cases of serious conflict; of which, alas, there 
will doubtless always be enough to keep the juve- 
nile court (or its successor, the “family court”) 
busy. 

The educational system in all its branches, on 
the other hand, including special officers, classes, 
schools and correctional agencies would stand 
ready to act as agents of the court for compulsory 
treatment when vested with its authority for any 
special case.3® 

Under the proposed system there might be 
found in any given school or agency (ordinary, 
special or correctional) some voluntary pupils 
and some compulsory pupils, undergoing the 
same treatment so long as the latter proved 
amenable. If still recalitrant, another appeal 
might secure diffierent treatment. A few “pa- 
rental” schools are already on this basis. 

The proposed system would thus leave no edu- 
cational function specially administered by the 
court, but would make all educational agencies 
(instead of only a few) available to the court for 
the proper disposal and treatment of disputed 
cases. The court’s jurisdiction would reach out 
to protect, not only the fully delinquent, but also 
the child just beginning to show the results of 
neglect, environment, or educational mistreat- 
ment. 


8° The diagrams appended may clarify the theory. 
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make the first sentence of an article one that 
will arrest attention. That a man’s health de- 
pends largely on his own action ought to be too 
flat a truism for my opener. I will risk it, how- 
ever, for if we realize this truism it cannot be 
shown by our conduct in the case of most of us 
or by the method of health teaching hitherto pre- 
vailing in schools. Perhaps the delay in putting 
the necessity for action sternly up to the indi- 
vidual has been due to our bone-deep laziness. It 
has been encouraged by seeing the accomplish- 
ments made under the “bacteriological and en- 
vironmental phases” of the modern health move- 
ment. A spirit of “Let George Doctor do it” is 
stimulated when we note the retreat of smallpox 
and yellow fever. Fifty-eight out of every one 
thousand Northern soldiers died from typhoid 
fever in the Civil War, but less than one out of 
ten thousand of our boys in the World War died 
from that disease. So much has been done under 
the two first phases, through vaccines, quarantine 
and sanitation, that one can easily lose sight of 
the indispensible third phase, personal hygiene. 
It takes a “flu” epidemic to jar most of us out of 
our complacency. While we applaud the down- 
ward dip of the death curve for infectious dis- 
eases, we should not lose sight of the curve for 
degenerative diseases. It has been going up. 
We know that the cause of premature death from 
degenerative diseases is largely ‘bad health habits, 
and that they are a fundamental contributing 
cause of death from infectious diseases. The 
chief cause of all disease is bad health habits. 
Habits—in cleanliness, rest, exercise, food and 
the other subjects vital to physical, mental and 
moral health—are a man’s own action. 

Good health habits are the only anti-dote yet 
discovered for bad ones: and as the latter are 
the chief deterrent for health, good habits should 
be the main objective of health teaching in 
schools, 


The method followed should accordingly con- 
form to the law of habit formation. This law 
has two essentials, action and repetition. For ac- 
tion will must be aroused and for repetition it 


|: THIS newspaper age we are taught to 
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must be sustained. To arouse will interest must 
be supplied up to the activating point. It must 
then be maintained at this point until conscious 
will is no longer required for repetition. 

The method followed by all schools until lately 
showed crass disregard of the law of habit for- 
mation. It is the Plain Precept method. Its 
theory is that if you give children health facts, 
or at all events if they con them, they will be 
healthy. In keeping, many a school wall bears 
the motto “Knowledge is Power.” It is a rank 
deceiver. Knowledge is only the beginning of 
power. Power lies in action guided by knowl- 
edge. Children may know that caries of the teeth 
and abscesses at the roots cause digestive trou- 
bles, rheumatism and heart lesions, but unless 
they supply tooth brush action their knowledge 
is futile. It is a rare child who is led into action 
by mere knowledge of health truths: he has a 
genius for health if he keeps the action up. The 
child is not interested in health as such. If he 
has health now, knowledge of what he must do 
to preserve it for his future benefit will not lead 
him to cultivate good health habits. The plain 
precept method stops short of action. It is teach- 
ing where training is needed. It has failed. 

Observing the failure, a school of prophets has 
arisen who say that what is needed is to present 
health truths in garb interesting to children. In- 
stead of serving up such lists as radius, ulna, 
carpal and meta-carpal bones, or of offering as 
drab fact vital truths such as the need of watery 
vegetables in diet, they introduce health truths 
clothed in color, fun, dramatic incident any play 
element for the purpose of making the children 
like the instruction. Lovely picture books in 
rhyme, clowns, fairy stories, games and various 
“projects” are used. This is the method of 
Illuminated Precept in distinction from plain 
precept. 

It is a great improvement. The old method, 
dull information and forced memorizing, often 
produces a revulsion against the practices sought, 
just as does parental nagging. Not so with the 
illuminated precept method. Furthermore the 
knowledge it imparts clings longer. 
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But how far does it go in fulfilling the law of 
habit formation? Does it secure the required ac- 
tion and repetition? Experience shows that it 
makes the precept interesting rather than the 
practice, knowledge rather than action. If a de- 
vice is developed under this method that raises 
interest to the activating point, difficulty is ex- 
perienced in maintaining such interest. The nov- 
elty of picture, poster or harlequin wears off and 
it is impracticable to provide new devices or 
stunts frequently enough. 

The great need in our health instruction has 
been a method that secures action and long repeti- 
tion, and that works for all pupils, except the un- 
teachable. It is the Practice Method. The il- 
luminated precept method serves also but only 
as auxiliary. There can be no health training 
without actual practice. 

The favor that the Modern Health Crusade 
has found among teachers and health workers is 
due to the fact that it meets the requirements of 
the practice method. Since the first record of 
“health chores” was published in 1917, literally 
millions of American school children have sys- 
tematically put hygienic precepts into practice. 
Samples of the chores are “I washed my hands 
before each meal today.” “I drank four glasses 
of water but no tea, coffee nor any harmful 
drink.” “I was in bed ten or more hours last 
night, windows open.” The very form of state- 
ment of these chores indicates that actual practice 
is the essence of the Crusade method. There is 
a decalogue of chores to be done daily; and an 
eleventh chore, the bath, at least once a week. 


From first to last the children are put to doing. 
Performance vitalizes instruction in the reasons 
for the chores. The chores cover 55 precepts of 
hygiene and sanitation. They are graded into 
four sets of chores designed primarily for the 
third, fourth, fifth and sixth grades. 

The Crusade has what is probably a necessary 
adjunct to the practice method, a check-up on 
performance and a follow-up on_ repetition. 
These children who have been doing health 
chores, in every State of the Union, have kept a 
daily record, and certification by parents and ap- 
proval by teacher have been required. The per- 
formance of chores, 75% strong, for at least 12 
weeks in a school year is necessary to become a 
Crusader and many children have completed a 
four year course. Here we have action and long 
repetition. 

What makes practice and not mere precept in- 
teresting to these children? Many of the chores 
are repugnant to the average child. The expla- 
nation is in the nature of the Crusade. It re- 
quires too long an exposition to add to this arti- 
cle. In a word, the Crusade is health chivalry. It 
adds a potent indirect motive to the too weak di- 
rect motive that most adults and practically every 
child feels for faithful health observance. It will 
be found that in the Crusade the advantages of 
the illuminated precept and the practice methods 
are combined. The superintendent of instruction 
for your state, the state public health association 
or the National Tuberculosis Association (New 
York City) will be glad to send information. 


OFF CAMPUS SOCIAL WORK AT THE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


Louise CoTTRELL 


of social work is a department of the Ex- 

tension Division of The University of Iowa 
which is prompting interest outside the state 
as well as within its boundaries. The objectives 
comprise maintenance of standards of work in 
organizations for social work already function- 
ing and more adequate organization for social 
work over the state as a whole. The methods of 
work are educational in character. Constant 


GS oF soca to local communities in the field 


effort is made to dispel false impressions, to 
familiarize people with facts, and to stimulate 
them to well considered community action 
through a clear realization of the local situation. 

The general policy governs that the social 
worker on the Extension staff makes her first 
visit to a community only on invitation from a 
local group or groups. The groups asking coun- 
sel vary. They include woman’s clubs, chambers 
of commerce, farm bureaus, churches, Rotary 
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clubs, governing boards of health agencies, of re- 
lief agencies, of family welfare organizations, 
county boards of supervisors, county attorneys 
and many others. Frequently two or more or- 
ganizations in the same community unite in ask- 
ing counsel. 

Be the initial contact what it may, the Univer- 
sity social worker bends every effort to crystallize 
local interest into a definite program of com- 
munity action. It is easy even with. one visit to 
rivet attention on the most obvious social needs. 
The mere statement of public poor relief expendi- 
tures of the local county for the preceding year 
pricks many awake. They respond quickly to the 
suggestion that it is worth while to inquire more 
in detail into local facts. One amazed club 
woman questioned in open meeting whether pov- 
erty existed locally sufficiently to merit the con- 
sideration of her club. When given the figures 
spent by her county on poor relief for the last 
fiscal year, she gasped: “Where do they all live? 
We don’t see them.” It is in just such groups as 
this one that the stimulus to know the local situa- 
tion more accurately registers, and a new inter- 
est takes root. One organization plants the seed 
which usually sprouts later into a general agita- 
tion to know the local situation as it is in order 
to reconstruct primitive, superficial, inadequate 
measures for dealing with “the poor.” When this 
stage is reached, the University social worker 
makes the recommendation that a study be 
launched to learn outstanding social needs. The 
University supplies the worker to direct the study 
through the Extension Division; the community 
undertaking the study meets the cost of transpor- 
tation from Iowa City and return and hotel ex- 
penses while the worker is in the place which asks 
the service. 

Public poor relief measures in Iowa are prob- 
ably no more primitive and disastrous than those 
in the majority of states. The original statutes 
were passed in 1851 and with few exceptions 
have no vital amendments to date. In 1913 the 
mothers’ pension law was first placed on the lowa 
statute books. To date it makes no adequate pro- 
vision for assembling pertinent facts about moth- 
ers applying for pensions or for supervision of 
pensioned homes. Abuses are so outstanding in 
many places that they can be revealed very soon 
after the arrival of a trained social worker in the 
community. Furthermore it takes no undue skill 
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to show up in numerous concrete instances the 
patent inadequacies of both the poor laws them- 
selves and their administration by unqualified 
executives. The costliness of the regime in both 
human and financial values is overwhelming. It 
is the exceptional community which fails to re- 
spond when presented with the findings of a 
study of dependency within its borders. And 
gradually the recognition is spreading over the 
state that the outgrown system of poor relief of 
the Iowa of 1851 has no justifiable place in the 
Iowa of 1923. 


The “Iowa plan” of administration of public 
poor relief combines it with the administration 
of relief from private sources and places both in 
charge of a trained family social worker, who is 
responsible to a local board of directors. The 
county supervisors (three to seven men) are ex- 
officio members of the local board, which is rep- 
resentative of the county as a whole and not just 
of the county-seat. They appoint the social 
worker overseer of the poor, thus giving her of- 
ficial recognition as their agent in administering 
the poor fund. In twelve Iowa counties this plan 
is now in operation. Seven of the organizations 
function on a county basis; the others limit their 
jurisdictions to a part of their respective counties 
only. The plan of combining the administration 
of the public poor fund with the work of a pri- 
vate family welfare society is recognized as un- 
orthodox. It has pitfalls aplenty some of which 
have been experienced, but in communities 
wholly or semi-rural it seems the only solution. 
Furthermore its advantages over the old system 
are prominent both to disadvantaged people and 
to the social well-being of the community. As a 
general rule the relief expenditures drop auto- 
matically as the new organization is installed. 
This however is only the byproduct of the new 
regime. Its chief advantage is its effect on the 
families served. The salvaging of handicapped 
people replaces the old vicious circle of the call 
for help, unthoughtful often mechanically placed 
relief, and a new call for more aid, in the course 
of which children lose opportunities to which 
they are entitled and are thus sentenced to nar- 
rowed, repressed lives; parents quietly forfeit 
health and life itself in this land of plenty; and 
degenerates increase and menace the very com- 
monwealth which fosters them. The new pro- 
gram places the mentally and physcially handi- 
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capped in the care of experts and firmly presses 
for the maximum possible development of all the 
talents of the people formerly branded as “pau- 


” 


pers. 

Usually after a brief experience with the 
trained executive of the newly organized social 
service league, the judge of the district court ap- 
points her probation officer. This in recognition 
of the valuable pertinent information supplied at 
pension hearings and in juvenile cases. School 
officials quickly recognize her as an ally and ask 
her service in behalf of problem children. Public 
health nurses struggling with problems of health 
that are hopelessly entangled with ignorance, low 
home standards, delinquency and chronic poverty 
find a new and valuable team-mate in the new so- 
cial worker. Private societies, churches, farm 
bureau officials—all turn to the new worker who 
is at first practically deluged with a volume of 
work which makes maintenance of standards im- 
possible. Gradually as the new executive emerges 
from the strenuous initiation, she recognizes a 
few new recruits to a constructive program. She 
finds also some who challenge and many who 
question. Seldom is there fair sailing wholly, 
especially in the hard days of pioneering before 
the objectives of the work are generally under- 
stood. It is small wonder then that the field 
worker from the University finds a warm wel- 
come on her return visit to a newly organized so- 
ciety. Board and secretary unite in a bombard- 
ment of questions. Furthermore, it is often true 
that isolated as she is from other workers, the 
secretary feels acutely the need of expressing 
herself in the vernacular of the work to another 
worker. Her morale is suffering. Next to a 
visit to another society, the field visit of the Uni- 
versity worker fills the need. The board, eager 
for the new regime and courageous in launching 
it in the face of criticism, needs to be confirmed 
in particular decisions and usually is open-minded 


to the advice of the field worker who participated - 


with them in launching the new work. It is not 
that the field worker comes with superior wisdom 
that local people accept her advice. It is rather 
the fact that she can report how other similar 
organziations in the state have weathered like 
problems. She can also supply names of fellow 
board members in other communities with whom 
correspondence may be opened if desired. Con- 
siderable inter-board correspondence is carried on 
in Iowa and some exchange visits are paid also. 
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Thus the established agencies have a greater 
leven throughout the state. 

The University service under discussion is not 
limited to studies in unorganized places and aid 
in launching new societies, nor to field visits to 
places already functioning in standard organiza- 
tions. It embraces also service to mature societies 
on request. Within the year a private family 
welfare society well established and doing fine 
work wired asking a visit. The county super- 
visors there had been quietly watching the work 
of this society for a number of years. They had 
inquired if they might have a conference with the 
board on the subject of appointing the society’s 
secretary overseer of the poor. The board re- 
quested the presence at the conference of the 
University social worker. The conference re- 
sulted in a union of administration of public and 
private relief under the system already described. 

Another society that has won its place in the 
state asked advice about amalgating its board and 
activities with those of the local visiting nurse as- 
sociation. A member serving on both boards 
raised the question. To date the amalgation has 
been prevented and the inquirer satisfied with the 
decision. 

The social worker on the Extension Division 
staff has served for two years as Secretary of 
the Iowa State Conference of Social Work, thus 
to all practical purposes supplying the Conference 
with an executive secretary and welding closely 
the work of the Conference and of the Univer- 
sity in Extension service in social work. Besides 
the usual annual meetings, three regional meet- 
ings have been held under the auspices of the 
State Conference of Social Work. The social 
worker is sent by the University into a strategic 
community where she plans with local people for 
a regional conference. Then with the support of 
the Conference Executive Committee she builds 
a program planned to offer practical help to the 
local community and its close neighbors. Unfail- 
ingly these gatherings result in a quickened inter- 
est in modern programs of social work, in greater 
understanding of them and sympathy for them. 

Integral relationships have gradually evolved 
between the department of University Extension 
service under discussion and various state organ- 
izations. The social worker on the University 
Extension Division staff has been appointed 
Chairman of the Committee on Social Relations 
of the State Federation of Woman’s Clubs and 











presented the work of her Department before 
eight of the eleven district meetings of the Fed- 
eration last October. The State Bar Association 
asked to have the worker speak briefly at its an- 
nual meeting before the session devoted to the 
work of county attorneys. For two years conse- 
cutively the State Association of County Super- 
visors has asked for papers on the programs of 
its annual meetings. This year the State Confer- 
ence of Social Work has scheduled its annual 
meeting to overlap one day with that of the 
county supervisors. 

Unquestionably the “Iowa plan” conceived 
and nurtured by the State University through its 
Extension Division has the interest of the people 
of the state. They seem to be giving it an in- 
creasing approval and support. It has many im- 
perfections but it has several outstanding advan- 
tages over the old system. It salvages human 
values and makes for development of unused tal- 
ents and resources. Thus it contributes to social 
well-being. It reduces relief expenditures. Thus 
it lifts from the people of the state an increasing 
burden. It places the responsibility for solving 
social problems squarely on the people of the lo- 
cal community. In this it is democratic and edu- 
cative. In spite of its imperfections, which can 
and do occasionally lead to disaster, the Iowa plan 
will continue to have the active support of the 
State University through its Extension Division 
until some other program more effective is 
presented. 


RECREATION CONGRESS 


The Recreation Congress will meet this year in 
Springfield, Illinois, Lincoln’s home and burial 
place, October 8-12 inclusive, according to the an- 
nouncement of the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America. The sessions will be 
held in the state capitol. Important among the 
topics to be discussed are athletics for girls and 
women, the national physical fitness campaign, 
adult recreation, the church and recreation, home 
play, small town and open country recreation, re- 
creation for colored people and summer camps. 
It is expected that a special committee of which 
Dr. J. H. McCurdy, president of the Y. M. C. A. 
College at Springfield, Mass., is chairman will 
present a preliminary report on the study of sum- 
mer camps now being made under the immediate 
direction of L. H. Weir. 

The automobile’s place in recreation will be 
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discussed. William E. Harmon, president of the 
William E. Harmon Real Estate Company and 
of the Harmon Foundation, will speak on the 
topic “The Value of Parks and Playgrounds in 
Real Estate Development.” Joseph Lee and 
many other leaders in the play movement will 
give addresses. 


NORTH CAROLINA INSTITUTES OF 
PUBLIC WELFARE 


The fourth series of annual Institutes of Pub- 
lic Welfare held jointly by the North Carolina 
State Department of Public Welfare and the 
School of Public Welfare of the University of 
North Carolina, meeting at Chapel Hill for two 
weeks in July, proved to be by far the most suc- 
cessful of any yet held. Many of the superin- 
tendents of public welfare were there for the 
fourth time. All of those who have been newly 
elected were present. In all nearly a hundred 
social workers registered for the meetings, in ad- 
dition to students who were attending the classes 
in professional training for social work at the 
University. The North Carolina county system 
is being measured from year to year and one of 
the most evident signs of success will be found 
in these institutes. Among the outside speakers 
were Joseph Kinmont Hart, Louis Brownlow, 
James Hoge Ricks, Mary F. Bogte, while the 
members of fc stat,epartment, heads of state 
institutions,..«id members of the University fac- 
ulty coréabuted to the lectures and round table 
discussiSns. 


@ PUBLIC WELFARE PROGRESS 

Among the most valuable of the publications 
now being issued from state department of public 
welfare is “Public Welfare Progress” which is 
sent out monthly from the State Department of 
Public Welfare, Mrs. Kate Burr Johnson, com- 
piecioner. Miss Nell Battle Lewis is the editor- 
*in-chief. Another new bulletin, issued in mimeo- 
graph form, is that of the State Council of Social 
Agencies of Georgia, edited by Burr Blackburn, 
executive secretary. One special feature is the 
effective effort to correlate the work of the sev- 
eral state agencies and the constructive sugges- 
tions which are made through this monthly letter 
to members of the council. Other bulletins of 
this sort are coming to add to a very valuable 
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THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE AND EDUCATION 
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Contributions to this Department will in- 
clude material of three kinds: (1) original 
discussion, suggestion, plans, programs, and 
theories; (2) reports of special projects, 
working programs, conferences and meet- 
ings, and progress in any distinctive as- 
pect of the field; (3) special results of 
study and research. 


Education Day at the May meeting of the National Conference of Social Work brought forth 


some excellent results. Many of the papers were good and in them are found some durable contri- 
butions to the literature of the subject. The JouRNAL presents the two papers which are specially 


appropriate to the September issue. Dr. John Dewey's paper appears earlier in The JouRNAL while 
a part of the paper contributed by Dr. Joseph Kinmont Hart is presented in this department as typical 


of the best that the National Conference produced at its great fiftieth anniversary meeting. The 
remainder or first part of the paper may be found in the printed proceedings of the National Confer- 
ence and a companion discussion in the March JourNAL. In the November number of The JouRNAL 


today is directed to the care of ineffec- 

tives. The crippled, the blind and deaf 
and dumb, the stutterers, the retarded, the men- 
tally defective, the neurotics and the psychopathics 
—extraordinarily intelligent work is being done 
with these. Of course, this work is directed to 
the cure of cases, not to the determination and 
elimination of causes. For example, some spe- 
cialists hold that our schools help to produce 
cases of dementia praecox. We build many hos- 
pitals for the care of these cases. So far, how- 
ever, we seem to hesitate to ask whether they 
ought to have become cases in the first place. 

But in dealing with normal children we are 
still in the academic drift. Our schools have a 
little vocational education and guidance; but we 
interpret the work “vocation” wholly in terms of 
jobs in industry,—and existent industry, at that. 
We have a few visiting teachers, but our school 
rooms are in almost total ignorance of what goes 
on in the homes or streets or back alleys of the 
community. We are developing a little formal- 
mindedness which we hope will become operative 
in the world, some time. 


v | ¥ HE MOST intelligent work in our schools 


will appear some discussions of rural work and the National Conference—Editors. 


THE RELATION OF THE SOCIAL WORKER TO EDUCATION 


Joseph KinmMoNT Hart 


We were stimulated by war-time problems to 
pay a little attention to sex education; but we are 
either stupidly unintelligent about most of this, 
or we are enthusiastically foolish about it. As 
for the social backgrounds within which the life 
of children goes on, we are careless, and suspici- 
ous of knowledge. For example, a recent report 
of the Bureau of Education, based on statistics 
carefully gathered from 6,624 high schools in the 
United States, having an enrollment of 1,183,048 
pupils, shows but 36,652 of those pupils have any 
chance in the high school to study sociology or 
social problems. That is to say, a trifle more 
than 3 per cent of our high school students get 
even the slightest comprehension of the meaning 
of the social life that flows all about them. They 
go out into the complex industrial work with no 
understanding of its processes or its economic 
bearings. They live in the twentieth century— 
but their minds belong in the seventeenth century. 

The school man is, in general, satisfied with 
the school today, except that he would make it 
more efficient. He does not always realize that 
making a questionable instrument more efficient 
makes its deficiencies more effective. 
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The educator would like to see education be- 
come the accepted and central program of na- 
tional and world civilization. He wants to see 
all the science and the social wisdom of the race 
concentrated to certain great educational ends: 
even though that should make social work un- 
necessary. He wants children to have the chance 
to grow up healthy; with plenty of opportunity 
for vigorous play; with full opportunities to learn 
to work,—and to want to work with real respon- 
sibilities suited to their years and by means of 
which they may learn to become responsible ; with 
an accepted place in the life and industry of the 
community; with a surely developing apprecia- 
tion of science and the scientific outlook on life 
and the world; with an appreciation of beauty 
and humanizing culture ; with a belief in the value, 
the dignity and the reality of human life; and 
with a growing sense of the international com- 
muity of humantiy. 

The educator knows, of course, that these 
things cannot be taught in schools. Schools kill 
such things. He knows that children can never 
secure such values except as we adults shall be- 
come willing to make a world in which those 
values shall be so real as to commend themselves 
to children as of the nature of the world. Until 
such time as we seek these things for ourselves, 
we shall probably have to be content to see our 
children growing up without them. 

If, however, we should ever come to want 
them, we should find ourselves committed to a 
program of civilization, that would envisage four 
changes, at least: 

1. Government as the instrument of codper- 
ation of all the people in the production of a good 
life for all; this would mean that government 
must be more interested in educating and so free- 
ing the individual than in legislating him into in- 
tolerable subordinations. 

2. The church as believing in the dignity and 
worth of the human spirit, and as having the 
courage to speak for the values of the spirit 
against every encroachment of machines, whether 
of the past or of the present. This would mean 
that the church must be more interested in edu- 
cating itself in the realities of the world than in 
maintaining ancient fortresses in a dim past. 


3. The home as something more than a bio- 
logically primitive institution standing upon meta- 
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physical and religious sanctions. This would 
mean that any marriage must be recognized as a 
relationship within which education is not pro- 
hibited either by God or man. And if education 
should lead to the end of any particular marriage 
relation, then let that fact be accepted in all 
honesty. 

4. Business and industry as instruments by 
which the materials for the support of these ideal 
values are provided. This would mean that in- 
dustry, in respect to its aims, must be recaptured 
from the machine and turned to the service of 
humanity. The machine is an indespensable 
means, but an intolerable ideal, in industry. 

Now, all this is a statement of ideals, not of 
realities. Realities are very different from ideals. 
But ideals may become realities. Not of them- 
selves, however. Ideals are no longer self-rea- 
lizing. If any ideal is to become real it must be 
organized into our living, into our attitudes of 
mind, into our habits. That is to say, its values 
must eventually, get down into our education. 


But the establishment of such ideals as these 
calls for a different sort of mind in the common 
life: for a codperative mind, a mind with a free, 
moral outlook on life and the world, a mind that 
can criticize and if need be forsake its former 
presuppositions and traditional prerogatives, a 
mind that can distinguish between gold and fool’s 
gold in the values of life. The production of 
such a mind waits upon an education that can de- 
liberately will to develop an intelligence that can 
become consciously operative in undertaking, 
criticising, reconstructing and extending the moral 
life of humanity. Not a subordinate mind, but an 
independent and, at need, a creative mind! 

There is no ultimate hope for civilization in 
benevolent men, or dominant men or militaristic 
men, or in men who are merely strong. The 
human race has played and may long continue to 
play with such conceits as these. But, soon or 
late, we shall learn that there is no hope for 
humanity except in humanity itself. The Deus 
ex machina is a myth invented by lazy minds to 
justify their indolence. Humanity demands 
freedom from its old ignorances, its fears and its 
subordinations to dead pasts. We must have an 
education that deliberately attempts to enfran- 
chise every human being for his intellectual and 
moral responsibilities as a member of the human 
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community. No dead past, no mechanistic or in- 
tellectualistic present may prevent this! 

We can try, as we have tried, every other pos- 
sible program: We can aspire and hope, and die 
of hopes deferred! We can legislate and violate 
all our own laws! We can work hard, producing 
more, and find ourselves poorer than when we 
began! We can patch and mend the holes in our 
social fabric, only to find that holes grow ever 
larger! We can love, and suffer for it! In des- 
peration, we can stir up a whirlwind of revolu- 
tion and tear down all the past has achieved, and 

build a new society from the ruins, and find our- 
selves where we were at the beginning. In all 
such programs we are lost inside a vicious circle. 
If we really want that changed, new world we 
must consent to break the circle, and let the new 
come. in! 

The school knows nothing about new worlds— 
it is a part of the drift. But the educator will 
face the new world! He will challenge politicians 
and statesmen to show cause why government 
should hold the loyalties of men unless it is worthy 
of those loyalities! He will challenge the church- 
man to prove that dogmas really protect the 
spiritual interests of mankind! He will chal- 
lenge the industrialist to let the light of under- 
standing into the grooves and routines of pro- 
ductive processes! He will ask social workers 
whether they cannot, in large measure, make 
themselves unnecessary ! 

He will hold that such social problems as un- 
employment, poverty and the disorganization of 
industry can be solved, little by little, as men are 
free to apply their intelligence outside all con- 
siderations of vested privilege. He will insist that 
social problems will begin to solve themselves as 
soon as we accept them as problems and admit 
that they are social problems! The educator will 
even go so far as to challenge the schools to be- 
come centers of free social intelligence, believing 
that they can thus become real factors in the 
solving, not alone of our social problems, but all 
our other problems, national and international, as 
well! 

Let no one assume that this will be a short cut, 
an easy way out. We face nothing less than the 
problem of future civilization. The solution of a 
problem means that conditions in which the prob- 
lem does not exist have been set up. The solu- 





tion of social problem implies a social world in 
which that problem does not exist. That is to 
say, a solution of a problem implies change. 

But social change is not a metaphysical ab- 
straction. It means that you and I, our social 
world, our institutions and our relationships have 
been so reconstituted that our living, personal and 

social, will be, somehow, different in the future. 
Of course, we have prayed for this changed 
world,—but we do not believe in prayer! We 
have written sonnets to it,—but a sonnet is poetry! 
We have often legislated it into existence, and 
ignored the laws! We have sent armies to fight 
for it, and found that neither the armies nor the 
statesmen back of them knew what we were ask- 
ing for. 

And we ourselves have never accepted this doc- 
trine of change in our own feeling or will. We 
have never made our lives conform to it. We 
have toyed with it,—and recommended it to our 
children! We have hoped the next generation 
would relieve us from the necessity of changing 
our own ways, overmuch! 

Social workers are likely to be over-impressed 
by what they see in the schools, from a distance. 
They are likely to see the rather intelligent work 
for ineffectives, and to conclude that all school 
work is as intelligent. They are not likely to see 
that much school work is now distinctly obstruc- 
tive of social progress. They are not prepared to 
recognize that the school is largely engaged in 
protecting the minds of children from any real 
exercise. It gives them pre-digested opinions and 
facts and a few safe and sane ideas. It repeats 
the past. It occupies the strategic position of 
being able to prevent the development of that 
freed social intelligrance without which civiliza- 
tion has no future! 

If we could dare to have schools that believe in 
the freed mind! If our politicians would let us 
have such schools! If our homes would welcome 
such school; if our churches were not so badly 
frightened by such schools; if our industry could 
endure the shock of reconstructing itself so as to 
make room for graduates from such schools; if 
our social workers were willing to lose their jobs 
for the sake of such schools; if our school men 
could become capable of creating such schools; if 
the very concept of school did not deny its own 
professions,—if these things could be overcome,— 
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then we might expect our communities to become ship; if we should have less use for poison gases, 
intelligent, and we might face the future of civil- we might have more social science! If we could 
ization with hopefulness. undertake the great community of humanity, with 


We might even develop a social order in which, ,,, intelligent program, inclusive of these desired 
if there were less call for the benevolence of the 


few, there would be more room for the generosity 
of all; if there were fewer laws, there might be 
more self-government ; if we should need smaller 
armies, we might have a more forceful citizen- world we desire. 


goods, we should not have to spend so much time 
patching up the fabric of traditional society. We 
could use our released intelligence making the 


THE STATE CONFERENCES AT WORK IN 1923-1924 


In the May Journat there appeared in this department a brief sort of symposium on plans of 
work for the state conference. This is supplemented this month by a brief statement of variations 
among the conferences, and will be followed next month by a statement with reference to the financ- 
ing of the several groups. The state conferences, it would appear, offer an unusual opportunity for 
greater contributions to social progress at this time. In more than one state the social leadership, in- 
cluding much of educational and political concern, is hinging upon these groups. There are many 
forward steps, however, that may be made better through the codperative plan of working together. 
Iowa’s last program had for its sub-title “A Five Year Program for Iowa.” That is a good lead. 
Alabama this year ts centering on the rural problem. That is a good lead and one much neglected. 
The JouRNAL suggests that each secretary place on his regular mailing list the secretary of every 
other state conference and that the annual program at least be mailed regularly through some such 













exchange system—The Editors. 


interesting variations which appear from 

a cordial secretary-to-secretary corre- 
spondence with twenty-three secretaries of state 
conferences. Of thirty-four to whom the informal 
inquiries went, twenty-three replied. The varia- 
tions are consistently uniform! That is, all the 
conferences differ the one from the others, They 
vary in method, in membership, in finance, in sub- 
jects discussed, in organization, in results. Out 
of the forty-eight states, THE JouRNAL lists 
thirty-eight with state conferences, and two 
others, Maryland and Georgia, on the eve of 
organizing. In Maryland “The Social Service 
Club of Maryland” will sponsor the state con- 
ference organization; in Georgia the State Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies will be the moving spirit. 
Two other states, however, besides those listed 


Tm PAPER presents briefly some of the 


HANDS ACROSS THE STATES 


PAULINE WITHERSPOON 










in THE JouRNAL are known to have had state 
conferences, and it remains for the list to be com- 
pleted if there are those omitted. 


There is one aspect in which near uniformity 
appears in the state conferences. Eighteen out of 
the twenty-three who answered, stated that their 
conferences are organized with standing commit- 
tees, sections, and groups, after the plan of the 
National Conference of Social Work. In most of 
the state conferences the executive committee 
seems to do all of the work and I would hazard 
a guess that the hardest working member of the 
executive committee is the secretary, but no letter 
so states. Every conference working under the 
group system has different titles for its groups. 
When all of these titles are put together as be- 
low, they make quite an imposing array. The 
writer noticed with interest that in only one con- 
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ference does “The Negro Problem” appear. 
There is also only one conference in which rural 
problems are listed for group study. 


The Child Prison Administration 
The Family Religion 

Mental Hygiene Medical Service 
Delinquency Recreation 

Industrial Relations Health 


Adult Dependency 
Community Forces 


State Charities 
County Charities 


Courts The Physically Handi- 
Labor capped 

Specialized Education [Illegitimacy and Adop- 
Negro Welfare tion 

Social Case Work Conference Program 
Legislation Conference Membership 


Rural Social Problems Conference Extension 
Public Opinion 


Some of the conferences do not have groups, 
or sections, but select some one main topic around 
which all of the discussion centers. As for in- 
stance, the North Dakota State Conference on 
Social Work last year centered on child welfare 
legislation. The North Carolina Conference for 
Social Service had prison legislation as its main 
topic. The Vermont Conference of Social Work 
studied mental hygiene. 

The names of these conferences are very inter- 
esting. They ring the changes on the prepositions 
“of,” “for” and “on.” Ten are conferences “of” 
social work (why not of social workers or on so- 
cial work?). “Of” is also in the title of the Na- 
tional Conference. Two are conferences “on” so- 
cial work or “on” public welfare. Several are 
conferences “for” social work while Florida cuts 
the knot by being the “Florida State Conference 
Social Work.” 

Evidently the fall is the open season for the 
annual meetings of state conferences although 
April seems to be the second best date. Six of 
the secretaries tell the present plans of their con- 
ferences adding that they will be improved after 
“reorganization.” Five have full time executive 
secretaries and work throughout the year, not only 
for the state conference but also for district and 
county conferences. The Ohio conference seems 
to have worked out this scheme to the fullest de- 
gree. Louisiana has district conferences in addi- 
tion to the state conference and has “parish 


chairmen” who feed the district and state con- 
ferences. 

Four conference letterheads include “affiliated 
organizations” and half a dozen secretaries, in 
addition to these, speak of hopes and possibilities 
in this direction. One secretary says he is “try- 
ing to induce the district attorneys” of his state 
to organize and meet with the state conference. 
He already has the Red Cross, the probate judges, 
county commissioners, and the county school 
superintendents affiliated with the state confer- 
ence and holding their annual meetings at the 
same time and place. Other secretaries report 
the State T. B. Association, the State Child Wel- 
fare Association, and the State Travellers Aid 
have affiliated in the same way. 

Support of seventeen conferences comes from 
registration, and membership dues. Two depend 
on volunteer contributions and four have agency 
or institutional memberships. The Iowa Confer- 
ence of Social Work is fortunate in having its 
executive secretary contributed by the extension 
division of the state university. The extension 
division of the University of Wisconsin con- 
tributes a stenographer, postage and office to the 
conference of that state. The Board of State 
Charities of Indiana, the State Board of Control 
of Minnesota and the State Board of Public 
Welfare of South Carolina each mother or father 
their state conferences in one way or another. 
In one or two states the expenses of the confer- 
ence are divided among various social agencies. 
In other states they are underwritten by inter- 
ested volunteers. One secretary pertinently re- 
marks that the support of his state conference is 
“through the efforts of the treasurer.” His is 
not the only one. 

The individual registration fees of conferences 
vary all the way from 25 cents (in Massachu- 
setts) up to $2.00 while contributing or agency 
memberships go as high as $25.00 or more. 
Among the southern conferences, it is becoming 
quite the thing to raise the dues to include THE 
JourNAL oF SocraL Forces with each member- 
ship. The North Carolina, South Carolina, Ala- 
bama, and Florida conferences have already made 
this possibie for their members. As one southern 
secretary writes, “Once a member begins to read 
THE JouRNAL oF Socrat Forces there will be 
little trouble to get that membership renewed.” 
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Means of stirring up interest and building at- 
tendance vary all the way from employing a paid 
publicity man, to sending printed bulletins 
throughout the year. The Wisconsin Conference 
publishes a bulletin called “Social Service.” 
California prints attractive booklets at intervals 
throughout the year. Other organizations use the 
Associated Press, the local papers, dodgers, signs 
in street cars, slides in picture shows and speeches 
before state organizations. At least four secre- 
taries spoke of using their own “posters,” but do 
not tell what these are. Attendance records vary 
from thirty up to six hundred and twenty-five. 
Last year, the Florida Conference at St. Peters- 
burg and this year at West Palm Beach has been 
furnished rooms free. Florida also has a “motor- 
cade” and gives a loving cup to the county sending 
the largest delegation in cars. It might be that 
the maker of a well known light car would give 
this loving cup in other states. Florida also gets 
every county to send in its own map with centers 
of social service marked. These maps are posted 
with written lists and form an attractive exhibit 
at the conference. An American flag is given as 
a trophy to the county sending the largest number 
of delegates. Several secretaries speak of having 
county representatives or district chairmen to 
work up attendance. Ohio sends out approxi- 
mately 6,000 advance notices. The Ohio state 
law authorizes “the superintendents and matrons 
of county children’s homes and the county in- 
firmaries, the juvenile judges and one or more 
prboation officers from every juvenile court, a 
member of the boards of trustees of the county 
infirmaries and the county children’s homes and 
one or two of the boards of county visitors, to 
attend their conference and collect the travelling 
expenses from the county.” This brings in a 
group of people who will profit by the conference 
and be profitable to it at the same time. 

Complete data was not furnished with refer- 
ence to the publication of proceedings, but it is 
clear that there is a great variation in plans. 
New York prints a large volume in cloth binding. 
One secretary says, “We are planning to print 
(instead of the usual proceedings) a condensed 
summary of the worthwhile addresses. This is 
an attempt to get the really worthwhile things in 
print and to let the oratory pass into oblivion.” 
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The program at these conferences, however, is 
the important thing and they vary too widely to 
classify here. The multiplicity of subjects which 
formerly adorned the programs of conferences is 
rapidly becoming a thing of the past. As already 
indicated, several conferences have only one topic 
for their program, while many of the others are 
turning to round table luncheons and more dis- 
cussions. As one secretary wrote, “If it were 
not such a revolutionary idea I would like to sug- 
gest a conference at which there would be no 
formal meetings. Simply hours designated and 
rooms provided where folks could talk over their 
problems with other folks who are interested.” 


ALABAMA STATE CONFERENCE PLANS 
James L. Srstey 


The next conference of social work will be 
held at Tuscaloosa in March 1914, and will stress 
the organization of the work to meet the needs 
of the majority of the people in the state, namely 
of those who dwell in rural communities or open 
country. The conference program will therefore 
hinge upon the fesability of organizing the work 
of the various social agencies upon a county wide 
basis. 

Since the majority of the people of the state 
are rural, the machinery selected must be that 
which will fit into the present form of local gov- 
ernment or organization, and must work effec- 
tively when once it is adopted. County govern- 
ment is the one form of local government which 
touches in one or more ways the lives of all our 
people, those who live in towns and cities, as 
well as those who live in the open country. It 
occupies therefore a strategic place in local self- 
government. Those in charge of the organization 
of child welfare work, of juvenile courts, family 
social service and other agenices are constantly 
confronted with the problem of carrying on their 
work on the basis of a county wide program. At 
the coming conference those in charge of the de- 
partmental programs will be asked to present 
their subject matter from the standpoint of county 
organization. In discussing the work of their 


respective agencies each speaker can well afford 
to ask himself or herself the question: How does 
my work fit into a scheme of county-wide organ- 
ization? 
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Beginning in the fall, the state secretary ex- lution quoted above. Mr. William Dodson of the 
pects to issue a circular letter from time to time Child Welfare Legislation Division of the Rus- 
to all members, keeping them informed of the sell Sage Foundation was a speaker at our Mason 
outstanding questions to be discussed at the 1924 City Conference and we expect to keep in very 






conference. 


THE IOWA CONFERENCE AND CHILD 
WELFARE 


Louise CoTTRELL 





At the annual meeting of the lowa Conference 
of Social Work, held at Mason City in July, the 
following resolution was passed : 

“1. Be it resolved by the Iowa State Confer- 
ence of Social Work that the Governor of the 
State of Iowa be requested to appoint a commis- 
sion to study the entire question of child welfare 
in Iowa; to compile our present laws relating to 
the same; to draft proposed new laws required 
for the completion of an adequate child welfare 
program in Iowa and report on same to the next 
regular session of the state legislature. 

“2. That the State Conference of Social Work 
request the special session of the 40th General 
Assembly called to meet December 4, 1923, to 
consider the advisability of the following pro- 
cedure: 

“To confine its work merely to a compilation of 
existing laws, using the 1919 Compiled Code of 
the 39th and 40th Assembly Laws as the basis 
with adequate editing; to adjourn immediately 
upon the completion of such task without con- 
sidering the numerous bills drafted by the Code 
Commission or any new legislation except a 
minimum of measures of paramount importance 
necessitated by some crisis requiring immediate 
treatment. 

“The reasons for such course of action are: 

“1. It will save the state many thousands of 
dollars. 

“2. The original and primary reason for the 
appointment of the Code Commission was to 
effect a compilation of existing laws, and not to 
alter the fundamental structure and meaning of 
the law as will be done if the bills drafted by the 
Code Commission are passed. 

For some months the conference has been work- 
ing in behalf of a Children’s Code for Iowa. 
Conference officials believe that the collecting of 
all statutes bearing on children is the first effective 


step towards a Children’s Code. Hence, the reso- 





close touch with him in the future on this subject. 







1923 WISCONSIN SOCIAL LEGISLATION 
AvusBREY WILLIAMS 


The chief points of concern to social workers 
in the work of the 1923 Wisconsin legislature 
were: the annulment of the mandatory clause of 
the county nurse law, the abolition of the bureau 
for the care of the blind, the failure of the men- 
tal hygiene measures, the veto and consequent 
failure of enactment of a state institution inves- 
tigating legislative committee, the poor showing 
made in child labor legislation and the failure of 
the workmen’s unemployment insurance bill, all 
of which seems to indicate that the subject mat- 
ter of their concern was mostly negative. 

This was not altogether true, for there were 
some high positive points of interest. Among 
these were: three bills restricting the power of 
courts in issuing injunctions, the hotel working 
women’s ten hour bill, the reduction in maximum 
number of hours in “Working Women’s Hours 
of Labor Bill,” and the prohibiting of diseased 
persons from working in food distributing estab- 
lishments. 

HEALTH 


By the passage of a rather innocent looking 
measure, giving county boards of supervisors 
the right to discharge any employee of the county, 
except elective officials, the position of county 
nurse made mandatory by recent legislative en- 
actment was made optional with each county. 
There were enough counties in which public opin- 
ion was not yet sufficiently in favor of such a 
work to secure the annulment of the mandatory 
feature and its is highly probable that as good 
and in certain cases better, work can be done 
where the office is optional. 

Of the other social-health enactments there 
were three of major interest. The passage of an 
anti-narcotic act patterned on the Harrison fed- 
eral law; the enactment of a law making it un- 
lawful for a diseased person to be employed in 
bakeries, hotels, restaurants, dining cars, or any 
other establishment distributing or handling of 
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food; the third gives the state board of health 
power to condemn houses as unfit for human 
habitation because of unsanitary conditions. 

The “Spoor Bill” which requires pre-nuptial 
physical examination of males, came very near 
losing its life when an attempt was made to in- 
clude women. In the attack which followed, 
friends of pre-nuptial examination soon had all 
they could do to save the present bill. Teaching 
of health in the schools is now a curriculum re- 
quirement with certain exemptions. The Shep- 
herd-Towner federal aid was again secured. 


EDUCATION 

The most far reaching educational legislation 
was the doing away with the word “consolida- 
tion” in the act which relates to powers of town 
boards. The old law which has had the con- 
solidation feature for 57 years provided for ap- 
peals to the state superintendent. The new law 
strikes out this appeal clause, and at the present 
time persons feeling themselves aggrieved will 
have to resort to the courts. The law makes null 
and void all consolidations since 1921. 

Another act of wide application is that relating 
to physical education. This provides that at least 
two and one-half hours a week shall be devoted to 
physical education in every school in the state. 
It further provides that high school training de- 
partments and state normal schools shall require 
each student to take a course in physical edu- 
cation. 

All other bills of major importance relating to 
education either failed of enactment or were ve- 
toed by the governor. Among these were two 
bills relating to sub-normal children. One of 
these bills provides for the payment by the state 
to the school district of one hundred dollars a 
pupil enrolled in classes for mentally defective 
children. The other provides for additional help 
in the department of public instruction in carry- 
ing on clinic psychological examination through- 
out the state. 

LABOR 

Adult labor fared splendidly, securing five im- 
portant enactments, but failed woefully in child 
labor phases of its program. 

Three of these enactments deal with injunction 
cases. One of these requires that contempt of 
court in injunction cases must be tried by a jury. 
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Another makes it unlawful for a court commis- 
sioner to issue an injunction, and also provides 
that 48 hours’ notice must be given to the adverse 
party prior to issuance of an injunction. The 
third makes it unlawful to issue an injunction pro- 
hibiting peaceful persuasion to quit work or ab- 
stain from entering employment. 

The women of the state were successful in get- 
ting through a law limiting the hours of women 
who work in hotels to 10 hours any day, or 55 
hours any week of day work, or 9 hours any 
night, or 54 hours any week of night work. The 
“Women’s Hours of Labor Law,” in force since 
1911, was amended to provide that women in 
certain industries work not more than 9 hours 
any day or 50 hours any week of day work—the 
night limits of 8 hours any night and 45 hours 
any week were left unchanged. 

The unemployment insurance bill, which has 
been the center of battle in the last two sessions 
of the Wisconsin legislature, was introduced with 
the seasonal work amendment put on it at the 
1921 session. Two other amendments were of- 
fered this year, one striking out the state-wide 
mutual insurance feature, and the other provid- 
ing for an interim investigation committee. The 
former never came to a vote, and the latter failed 
of passage in the assembly and with it the bill. 

Congress was memoralized in favor of federal 
regulation of child labor by an amendment to the 
federal constitution. 

Two other specific child labor bills failed of 
enactment. One of them sought to give the in- 
dustrial commission power to regulate child labor 
in beet fields, cranberry marshes, market garden- 
ing, and marketing for canning industries. The 
other sought to prohibit any child under 14 years 
of age taking part in any theatrical performance, 
and providing for the issuance of permits for 
such participants between 14 and 17 years of age. 


SocraL Per Se 


Very little social legislation per se was en- 
acted. The right to give consent to adoption was 
secured to child caring institutions licensed under 
the board of control, by providing that in case of 
“actual abandonment or gross neglect or moral 
unfitness, so that the court shall deem the child 
morally abandoned,” that “the court shall ex- 
pressly so find” and state in the commitment 
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papers. Such commitment gives the institution 
the right to consent to adoption. 

In striking contrast to the laws just passed in 
Illinois, making it easier to secure divorce, Wis- 
consin has sought to strengthen the courts both 
in securing the facts and in enforcing the decree 
of the courts. This is done by providing for a 
divorce council that may bring in such witnesses 
as will aid in the establishing of all facts and 
further that will enforce the ruling of the court 
as to alimony, education, and care of children. 

“The Small Loan Bill” passed both houses for 
the second time only to be vetwed by the governor. 
This bill was similar to others sponsored in other 
states by the Russell Sage Foundation and the 
“Legal Reform Bureaus. 

Towards the end of this session a bill which 
held out much promise was introduced. The bill 
provided for the appointing of a legislative com- 
mittee to investigate state institutions established 
for the care of dependent and neglected children, 
the feeble-minded, insane, delinqunts, criminals, 
and further to investigate the causes of the con- 
dition of these unfortunates and suggest measures 
for their prevention. This act passed both houses 
but was vetoed by the governor. 

It is not often that the same administration 
establishes a board or bureau and then abolishes 


this same bureau. This was the fate of the bu- 
reau for the care of the blind established in 1921 
by the present administration and abolished in 
1923 by the same administration. In its place an 
agency was created to be under the state board of 
control to be run in connection with the Wiscon- 
sin school for the blind. Pensions for the blind 
now revert to the county board of supervisors, 
who are to make awards after being assisted by 
the members from the field agency. The amounts 
to be awarded are materially increases. 


THE ALL-PHILADELPHIA CONFERENCE 
ON SOCIAL WORK 


Taking as its challenge the phrase, “Come now, 
let us reason together,” the All-Philadelphia Con- 
ference on Social Work inaugurated in April— 
and voted to make it an annual event, a new sort 
of conference. Said one: “Something has broken 
loose in Philadelphia that is affecting the whole 
life of the city, and it feels good to me.” They 
reported an aggregate attendance of over 7,200 
with a reported total of individuals amounting to 
two thousand. The conference represented re- 
ligious, civic, and social work groups, as well as 
the public official groups. Says the committee: 
“A new tool for perfecting our community life 
has been placed in our hands.” 











The Church and Social 


Service 


ress when millions of people are trying 

however blindly, to discover what is wrong 
in social conduct and to reach some consistency 
between their social condition and their social 
ideals.”"—Thus speaks Francis Greenwood Pea- 
body, Professor of Christian Morals in Harvard 
University. 

That there is need of social progress is beyond 
question of doubt. That we are beginning to 
recognize this need is also beyond dispute. That 
we are meeting the need in some fashion is not 
to be denied. That we—the Church—are doing 
all we can and ought is another matter and must 
be questioned. 

What is the Church’s place in the social re- 
demption of the world?—and is she occupying 
that place ?-—are two very pertinent and timely 
queries. That she has a place is not to be ques- 
tioned. That she has fully recognized and oc- 
cupied that place is doubtful. Apparently, those 
most interested in social advancement have al- 
most given up hope that the Church as a unit will 
lead in the line of march, and many have gone 
out alone, or identified themselves with other 
bodies, in order to be in the forefront of activity. 

The Church is the “revelation of a new life,” 
the “inspiration of a new hope” and the “com- 
munication of a new strength.” If this is true, 
it is not enough that the Church merely enter the 
crusade against social evils, political and indus- 
trial injustice and civic unrighteousness—but it is 
imperative that she move up to the front of the 
marching column; send out her scouts and her 
advance guard ; locate the enemy and lead a vig- 
orous and conquering attack upon them. The 
enemies of men are the enemies of the Church 


| T IS AN unmistakable sign of social prog- 
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THE PLACE OF THE CHURCH AMONG SOCIAL FORCES 


Tuomas F. Opie 


Contributions to this Department will in- 
clude material of three kinds: (1) original 
discussion, suggestion, plans, programs, and 
theories; (2) reports of special projects, 
working programs, conferences and meet- 
ings, and progress in any distinctive as- 
pect of the field; 
study and research. 


(3) special results of 


and the Church 
champion. 

Charlotte Gilman in the Outlook tells the story 
of a butterfly that was dissatisfied with its ap- 
proaching metamorphosis. It is in verse and 
reads: 


should be man’s greatest 


“T do not want to fly,” said he; 

“T only want to squirm; 

I hate to be a butterfly— 

I want to be a worm!” 

“T left my fool in red and black; 
The last I saw was this— 

The creature madly climbing back 
Into his chrysalis!” 


This is typical of man—of human nature. The 
Psalmist says, “I am a worm and no man’”—and 
yet Christ came that we might be Sons of God! 
Man in his human aspect still seems to turn to 
the dust, when he might fly with the wings of an 
angel. It is the Church’s business to show him 
the possibilities of the metamorphosis—to make 
him hopeful of leaving his low estate and to com- 
municate to him the strength—the stamina to 
reach the realm of a new life. The Church is re- 
vealing the new life, and perhaps inspiring the 
new hope as regards social work—but is she com- 
municating the new strength for full and com- 
plete realization of the new life through the new 
hope? Is the Church holding up Prof. Peabody’s 
ideal, “Not the merciful use of things as they are, 
but a state of things where mercy will not be nec- 
essary ?”—and is she supplying her people with 
the power ultimately to realize this idealistic 
estate ?— 


“Not what we give, but what we share— 
For the gift without the giver is bear” — 


The Church must not only paint the picture of a 
new life, but she must put herself into the very 
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foreground as the dynamo of a new energy—a 
new power, to make material and real the visual- 
ization of a higher and loftier status of things. 

The eminent author of “Jesus Christ and the 

Social Question” intimates that the millions who 
are trying to adjust our social conduct, are going 
at the business somewhat blindly. If this is true, 
it is the Church’s place to be the people’s eyes— 
to discover to the masses, this new ideal; to per- 
suade them of its possibility of accomplishment 
and to supply the modus vivendi as well. 

Between Socialism as it is now practiced (de- 

structive as it is of government and anarchistic 
and nihilistic in tendence) and Socialism as it is 
dreamed to be—and as it might become with the 
proper forces directing and regulating its trend, 
there is a great gulf fixed. It is the place of the 
Church, then, to bridge this gulf—to serve as the 
span across which our teeming millions may ex- 
tend hands and join forces—the prosperous 
reaching down to the impecunious, the employer 
to the employed, the rich to the poor, capital to 
labor—and the underworld reaching up and 
grasping that hand as though it were its savior 
and not is oppressor. 

Ideal Socialism is not ameliorative, but eradi- 
cation—not curative, but preventive—not purely 
economic, but ethical—not primarily materialistic, 
but idealistic—cordial—fraternal. It would seem, 
then, to be the Church’s place to supply (or to 
-be) the instrument of eradication where eradica- 
tion is necessary ;—to supply (or to be) the me- 
dium of prevention where prevention is impera- 
tive ;—to supply (or to be) the moral agency 
through which the economic is indeed to become 
the ethical;—the materialistic, the ideal ;—the 
hostile, the fraternal. 

W. H. P. Faunce, President of Brown Univer- 
sity, in his convincing and timely work, The So- 
cial Aspects of Missions, says, “If we believe that 
Jesus sought primarily to save a few souls from 
a wrecked world ; if he despaired of any real rule 
of God on earth and sought merely to rescue in- 
dividuals from a hopeless social order and trans- 
port them to heaven, then our attitude towards all 
reforms, charities, governments, will be affected 
profoundly by our belief. A Christianity based 
on that belief will be intense, insistent, devoted, 
but will care nothing for social and political 
changes and will regard all the problems of child 
labor, improved sanitation, organized charity, as 
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outside the true sphere of Christian effort. It 
will consistently relegate all such problems to 
secular organizations, while it devotes itself to 
the task of making individual disciples of Christ.” 
—“On the other hand,” he adds very pertinently, 
“if we believe that Christ’s primary desire was to 
establish a new social and spiritual order called 
the Kingdom of God—then such a belief will 
shape our whole attitude towards the burning 
questions of our day. We shall conceive that our 
aim is not only to rescue certain souls from a 
wrecked world, but to save the wreck itself and 
send it on a happier voyage.” If this latter is a 
true estimate of Christianity, and there be few 
who will deny it, then the Church, which is the 
workshop of Chritsianity, must put out a new 
product—must manufacture a new mold by 
which the world—the wreck of an ideally perfect 
vessel—may be re-cast and fashioned into a re- 
modeled, renovated and rehabilitated ship, bound 
for a better and happier condition. 

As Dr. Faunce says elsewhere, “Every great 
leader of men has had a vision of a fairer social 
order.” Plato dreamed of a “Republic,” where 
“all the magistrates should be philosophers and 
all the philosophers magistrates.” Augustine pic- 
tured a “City of God” rising from the ruins: of 
Rome. Sir Thomas Moore visualized a “Utopia.” 
Shakespeare imagined a “Commonwealth” where 
there would be “no name of magistrate, ne use of 
riches or of poverty, no contracts, no sover- 
eignty.” Jesus Christ foresaw the “Kingdom of 
God”—where “His will should be done on earth 
as in heaven;” where we should “love our ene- 
mies ;” and where we should “clothe the naked, 
feed the poor, minister to the sick and wounded 
and visit those in prison”’—and where as Van 
Dyke says— 

“He that careth for the sick and the wounded 


Watcheth not alone— 
There are three in the darkness together 
And the third is the Lord.” 


Certainly, then, it is the Church’s part to rescue 
the world from the slough of despond—from its 
predicament of social, industrial, ethical and 
physical misery—to a higher plane—to the status 
of a true “Kingdom of God! Jesus called His 
disciples “out of the world,” (“Come unto me”) 
that He might send them back into the world, 
(“Go ye into all the world”). If the Church has 
indeed been with Jesus, it is high time she were 
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“going out into the world” to have something to 
say and something to do anent the real affairs of 
the world. As some one reminds us, the first of- 
ficial act of the Church after Pentacost was the 
choice of seven men to put “over this business” 
—(b-u-s-i-n-e-s-s, if you please!)—the intelli- 
gent care of the poor. “Whoever uncouples the 
social and the religious life has not understood 
Jesus,” says Rauchenbusch in “Christianity and 
the Social Crisis.” 

It seems to me that Christ Jesus, our great Ex- 
emplar, set forth typically the place of the 
Church in the social leadership of the world when 
He “took our infirmities and bore our deseases ;” 
—when He “went about doing good”—when He 
“received sinners and ate with them,”—when He 
fraternized with the outcasts and sympathized 
with the down-trodden ; when he readjusted the 
ethic and the economic life of Zacchaeus; when 
He restored the lost virtue of the “Woman of 
Samaria”; when He ridiculed the prodigality of 
the Prodigal and “brought him to himself ;” when 
He reinstated spirituality and dethroned greed 
and commercialism in the Temple of God. When 
He had initiated these and many other like acts, 
which were to “turn the world upside down,” He 
said to His disciples (His Church, if you please) 
“Go ye and teach the world to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you.” And the 
“disciples” then became “apostles’—no longer 
“men following” but “men sent.” And so in this 
day in Nazareth (Christ’s city) a modern little 
town of 12,000 souls, and in hundreds of other 
such places, Christian nurses, Christian physi- 
cians and Christian ministers are doing the very 
work that Jesus the Savior began nearly 20 cen- 
turies ago, as Van Dyke tells us, in caring for 
the sick and the maimed, in “blessing” the little 
children and in ministering to the social and spir- 
itual needs of the community. 

Let me quote Mr. Faunce again. He says, “In 
recent years all Christian Churches have been 
placing renewed emphasis on neglected forms of 
social effort. The Methodist Episcopal Church 
has established a Federation for Social Service, 
the Protestant Episcopal Church and the Baptists 
have Social Service Commissions and the Pres- 
byterian Church has its Bureau of Social Service. 
The Salvation Army has found it necessary in 
order to interpret its message and conserve its 
results, to establish philanthropic institutions 
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through the world. The Army has discovered 
that the new spiritual life in the soul of man must 
have a new environment or be suffocated in the 
stifling air of the slums.” 

And Peabody sums up in these words “The 
old ethics was individual, introspective, self-ex- 
amining, and its stream grew narrow and unin- 
viting and dry; but into its bed has broken this 
new flood of social interests, like a spring freshet 
filling the channel to its banks; and now a score 
of outlets can hardly contain the stream of philan- 
thropic service which sweeps on to the refreshing 
of the world.”—And so the Church is beginning 
to pour forth into the various strata of human 
society such a vitalizing and spiritualizing stream 
as bids fair to cleanse the world of impurity and 
injustice and to pour into its gaping wounds 
“both wine and oil.” 

But this discourse would be incomplete without 
at least a hint of warning as regards the Church’s 
place in the world’s social betterment. There is 
danger lest we substitute for the spiritual, the 
merely ethical—for the Church, the merely or- 
ganized—for the redemptive, the merely institu- 
tional—for the vicarious, the merely ameliorative. 
As Le Place has it, the Social question is not pri- 
marily one of economic transformation, or the 
abolition of privileges, but one of domestic in- 
tegrity, industrial thrift, moral education and 
living religion. “To reconstruct the Gospels so 
as make them primarily a program of social re- 
form,” says Mr. Peabody, “Is to mistake the by- 
product for the end specifically sought, and in 
the desire to find a place for Jesus in the modern 
age, to forfeit that which gives Him a place in 
all ages. Instead of regeneration by organiza- 
tion, Jesus offers regeneration by inspiration.” 

And here is wherein some of our institutional 
churches might learn a wholesome lesson !— 
Quoting from The Social Aspects of Missions, 
“We must be careful that we do not use Chris- 
tian philanthropy as a mere ‘bait’ to catch men. 
If we offer bread to hungry men merely to in- 
duce them to enter a ‘mission’ and hear a sermon, 
we are on the perilous verge of insincerity. We 
should protest against any hiding of motive, any 
attempt to entrap men into listening to a message. 
If we offer bread, it is because feeding the hun- 
gry is a Christly act; if we clothe the naked, it is 
not with veiled purpose, because such clothing is 
an essential part of the creation of character. 
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We are to save the entire personality of men— 
body, soul and spirit-mind, might and strength.” 
Let me add, this cannot be done through the mere 
mechanism of organization, or mere institutional 
church work. It must be done through Christian 
personality and Christian spirituality. There is 
grave danger of institutionalizing our churches 
out of all vital Christianity and all genuine Godly 
spirituality, in dealing with the purely social as- 
pects of any reform movement. There is likeli- 
hood of overlooking the “invisible life,” in deal- 
ing with solely the visible. I know that, as some 
one has said, “Nothing could be more contrary to 
the teaching of Jesus than the vulgar notion that 
He diverts attention from this world and fixes it 
on another ;” and yet the Church must not be 
permitted to ignore the “other-worldly” aspects 
of our religion, nor the “unseen things of God.” 
It is her place to point out to us primarily the 
things of the spirit and to keep us alive and alert 
to what a recent popular magazine dares to term 
the “Invisible Life.” 

“The special weakness of modern social ac- 
tivity,” says a writer on Socialism, “is its impul- 
siveness, its fickleness, its fragmentary interest, 
its specialized enthusiasm. Wherever one looks 
he sees progress defined in terms of organiza- 
tions, schemes, majorities, social machinery. 
Even religion itself runs risk of being institution- 
alized and externalized out of all self-recogni- 
tion.” Certainly when we read such books as 
Winston Churchill’s “Inside of the Cup,” in 
which the author would seem to justify the young 
rector, John Hodder, in repudiating his orthodox 
ministry, disannuling his sacred vows, and prov- 
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ing false to the accepted tenets of organized 
Christianity, in order to do “institutional” work 
and the writings of a few other floundering 
would-be “social theologues’”—we can easily see 
the danger of Christianity not being able to recog- 
nize herself, unless the Church maintain her spir- 
itual equilibrium and her mental poise. If it is 
for others to serve the world by organized 
mechanism; the Church must do it through in- 
spiration—not through externalities and auto- 
matic machinery, but through “internalities,” re- 
generation, spiritualized personality. “No social 
arrangement can guarantee social welfare unless 
there is brought home to vast numbers of indi- 
viduals a profounder sense of personal sin,” says 
Peabody. “To whatever phase of the social ques- 
tion we turn, we observe, within the sphere of 
social arrangements the interior problem of the 
redemption of character.” 

This, then, is the Church’s primary concern— 
the redemption of character—not the organiza- 
tion of society, as the latter can reach perfection 
only through the former. 


In concluding, let me quote a paragraph from 
Harnack: “The Gospel aims at founding a com- 
munity among men as wide as human life itself 
and as deep as human need. As has been truly 
said, its object is to transform tlie socialism 
which rests on the basis of conflicting interests 
into the socialism which rests on the conscious- 
ness of a spiritual unity.” 


“Heaven doth with us as we with torches do— 
Not light then for themselves; for if our virtues 
Did not go forth of us, ’twere all alike 
As if we had them not.” 
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The Journat of Soctat Forces 


Contributions to this Department will in- 
clude material of three kinds: (1) original 
discussion, suggestion, plans, programs, and 
theories; (2) reports of special projects, 
working programs, conferences and meet- 


ings, and progress in any distinctive as- 


pect of the field; (3) special results of 


study and research. 








STUDIES OF NEGRO EDUCATION 


sented a series of articles and observations 
on negro education, including interpretations 
of the Phelps-Stokes Fund, the Rosenwald Fund, 
together with the Jeannes Foundation and the 
Slater Fund, directed by Dr. James H. Dillard, 
characterized by Professor Fisher as “an institu- 
tion all by himself.” This series of interpreta- 
tions will be continued in this and subsequent 
numbers of THE JourNAL. In the present num- 
ber three special studies published by the trustees 
of the John F. Slater Fund are presented briefly 
as being of great value, both for their substance 
and as object lessons in standard methods of 
study and reporting. 

The first of these is “A Study of County Train- 
ing Schools for Negroes in the South,” by Leo 
Mortimer Favrot, whose experience as state agent 
for rural schools for negroes in Louisiana and his 
special study at Peabody give him an excellent 
background for the report. The purpose of the 
study “to learn pertinent facts concerning the 
group of negro training schools in thirteen states 
of the South, to give thoughtful consideration to 
some of their problems, and to make recommend- 
ations for the improvement of these schools based 
on the findings” is well carried out in six chapters 
with statistical tables and an introduction by Dr. 
James H. Dillard. There were 142 of the train- 
ing schools designed in the beginning “to give 
thorough schooling in the common elementary 
branches, to teach right principles of living and 
some skill in the arts of the home and the farm, to 
give two or three sessions of schooling in the 
secondary field and to give such principles of 
teaching as would be helpful to these young col- 
ored people who should become teachers in the 
elementary rural schools.” 


| N PREVIOUS issues THE JourNat has pre- 


In his summary of findings and recommend- 
ations, Mr. Favrot says: 


The facts about training schools and the infer- 
ences drawn from these facts reveal more or less 
clearly their strong and weak points. Of their 
defects it may be said that most of them are the 
faults of rural schools generally, and particularly 
of rural schools in the South, as shown in several 
state surveys. Some of these defects are as 
follows: 


1. Many of the schools lack adequate funds. 
Their aims cannot be realized until salaries are 
made high enough to attract and hold the best 
teachers. 

2. Many fail to discriminate between good and 
poor teachers by paying uniform salaries to all 
teachers regardless of training, tenure, experi- 
ence or superior service. The salary schedule 
should aim at rewarding the successful and grow- 
ing teacher, and serve as an incentive for a more 
stable teaching corps. 

3. Many distribute the teaching load unfairly. 
Overcrowded primary grades tend to retard pupils 
and withhold from them a fair chance, besides 
making more difficult the task of all teachers. 

4. The curriculum is usually over-crowded. 
Industrial and vocational branches have been ad- 
ded, and apparently no subjects have been sub- 
tracted from the usual curriculum. The schools 
need a simplified course of study which will 
eliminate much that is useles and irrelevant. 

5. Much time is lost from irregular attendance. 
This so handicaps the schools that positive steps 
are needed such as enforcement of compulsory at- 
tendance laws for younger pupils, and special time 
adjustments to provide half-day sessions during 
the busy season for larger pupils. 
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6. There is lack of adequate provision for 
teaching retarded pupils. The subject-matter and 
methods used in the primary grades do not appeal 
to older boys and girls and do not tend to hold 
them in school. 

7. There are relatively few pupils in the upper 
grades. If the schools are to produce trained 
leaders and teachers, the upper grades should 
have more pupils, and the elementary schools of 
the county should serve as feeders for them. 

8. The schools are handicapped by lack of 
supervision. The teachers need help in making 
daily programmes, in making the proper use of 
text-books and the recitation period, in knowing 
when and how to drill, in teaching pupils to think, 
in discovering weaknesses in individual pupils and 
working to overcome them, and in improving 
themselves in service. With pupils of low 
achievement and an adequately selected and or- 
ganized curriculum, the need of close expert 
supervision is obvious. 

On the other hand, it may be said that the 
county training schools have exceptional oppor- 
tunities for service because of the point of van- 
tage that they occupy. These schools have the 
following elements of strength: 

1. Their rapid increase in numbers and the 
increasing amount of public funds spent for their 
support show that they are winning friends among 
school boards and enjoying public confidence. 

2. They have the advantage, not alone of 
financial aid from philanthropic boards, but of 
the advice and direction of expert school men in 
planning and promoting their development. 

3. Most of them have good school plants and 
equipment. 

4. They have the good will and support of 
local patrons as shown by their friendly interest 
and by the large contributions made for building 
and equipment. 

5. They have attracted pupils from distant 
parts of the county and from other counties. 

6. A large majority of the principals and 
teachers employed in them are men and women 
of experience and are better educated and better 
trained for their job than the average teacher in 
thes< states. 

7. Many of the principals and teachers have 
at various times had the opportunity to attend 
Hampton or Tuskegee, during the summer at 


least. Contact with these institutions has helped 
them to get a new and distinct vision of what 
their schools ought to be. 

8. Current opinion on the part of both races 
regarding their possibilities and worth not only 
justify every effort directed towards their further 
study and improvement, but the pride in these 
schools, and the spirit of sacrifice and devotion 
back of them, demand that they be made to fulfill 
the expectations of those who believe in them. 

In fact, these county training schools, through 
the friends they have and the confidence they en- 
joy, are in far better position than the average 
school to correct defects and strengthen weak- 
nesses. They must retain the confidence they now 
enjoy. They owe it to themselves, as well as to 
the cause they represent, to perfect their organi- 
zation so as to accomplish the large task that 
awaits them. 


Necro UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


The second study is that of W. T. B. Williams, 
Field Director of the John F. Slater Fund and is 
a report on “Negro Universities and Colleges” 
and includes some eighteen institutions listed as 
universities and fifteen as colleges, from eleven 
southern states, four northern states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The study gives brief reports 
on the nature of support, the location, the relative 
size of college departments, entrance require- 
ments, courses of study, the professional schools, 
administration and instruction, value school plants 
and other interesting topics. 

The keynote to the study may be found in a 
summary interpretation on “Service of the Negro 
Colleges.” “In spite of the comparative weak- 
nesses of the negro colleges and universities these 
schools render a most valuable service to the col- 
ored people. For them they are the chief agen- 
cies for education and training above the elemen- 
tary grades. The demands for the higher edu- 
cation are rapidly increasing as is shown by the 
growing numbers of students in the college de- 
partments of these schools. The improving ele- 
mentary schools are turning out more negro 
youth than ever before. Greater numbers of 
them desire to continue their education since 
many complete the elementary courses before 
they are old enough to secure profitable employ- 
ment. Furthermore the negro’s growing means 
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put the college within reach of larger numbers of 
colored youth. Then too the callings toward 
which the more ambitious negroes have aimed, not 
to mention the newer fields opening to them, are 
demanding superior training of the youth. A col- 
lege education is fast becoming the requisite 
amount of training for negro youth who would 
enter the professions, the higher forms of busi- 
ness developing among negroes, social service, or 
teaching in the high schools and smaller colleges. 
In this connection it is interesting to note that the 
South, which formerly either opposed or gave but 
scant approval to college education for negroes 
and provided practically none for them, is now 
demanding college degrees of negro teachers in 
public high schools and of teachers of home eco- 
nomics, of agriculture and of the mechanical arts 
in other schools and colleges. The states make 
the same high requirements also of negro candi- 
dates as of others who would enter the pro- 
fessions. 

“It is altogether probable then that the negro 
college and university will be called upon to serve 
a steadily increasing number of young colored 
men and women. For a number of reasons it is 
desirable that they take their college work mainly 
in the South. The southern college ought to be 
better able than any other to adjust its work to 
the particular needs of the negro and its section 
of the country. But such a college must offer 
strong courses with a considerable range of sub- 
jects, if it would make an effective appeal to the 
more capable colored youth. If then these negro 
colleges and universities are to render the great- 
est possible service, it is necessary that a reason- 
able number of them be so strengthened financially 
and otherwise that they many become efficient 
institutions of genuine college grade. 

“By virtue of their location, ampler means, 
superior equipment, and general efficiency such 
schools as Howard University, Lincoln University, 
Pa., Fisk University, Virginia Union University, 
and Morehouse College and Wiley College al- 
ready occupy conspicuous places in this group of 
schools. If they, and a few other institutions 
perhaps, could be so fully and definitely developed 
as to place them entirely out of serious compe- 
tition with the weaker schools of college grade, 
the unfortunate duplication of college work would 
be greatly lessened and the opportunities for real 
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advanced training of negroes would be materially 
increased.” 


Earty INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


The third study is entitled “Early Effort for 
Industrial Education” and has been prepared by 
Benjamin Brawley, author of “A Social History 
of the American Negro.” The paper “endeavors 
simply to call to mind one of the half forgotten 
chapters in the history of the education of the 
negro, and to show that even before the Civil 
War there was emphasis on industrial training.” 
Says the author, “Such efforts as these (as re- 
ported in the study) give only a faint idea of the 
interest that there was in the subject of industrial 
or vocational training in the years before the 
Civil War. In the course of the great struggle 
itself came the rapid growth of schools for the 
freedom throughout the South, and in a few 
years the great development of Hampton Insti- 
tute under General Armstrong. Several years 
were yet to pass, however, before the idea of in- 
dustrial training was to take firm hold of the 
popular mind. In 1882 was established the Slater 
Fund, whose ‘singulary wise administration’ was 
some years ago remarked by Dr. DuBois as ‘per- 
haps the greatest single impulse toward the eco- 
nomic emancipation of the negro.’ In 1884 Henry 
Edwards Brown, secretary of the International 
Committee of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
siation, circulated an interesting letter that looked 
toward the founding of an industrial school for 
negro young men and women in the far South. 
It was not then realized that the institution was 
already in existence; but of course Tuskegee in 
1884 was by no means the place that it became 
after Mr. Washington’s epoch-making speech in 
1895.” 


STATE AID TO NEGRO EDUCATION 


The importance of private and denominational 
aid to negro education has been emphasized in 
previous papers. Professor Fisher in the Jan- 
uary JourNAt called it “Multiplying Dollars for 
Negro Education” in an able article in which he 
pointed out the value of such aid in bringing 
about a larger codperation of state departments. 
Progress has been rapid. But it is well to examine 
the situation as it is in order to keep on working 
out better and better correlations between state 
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funds and private agencies. In an unpublished 
study made at the University of North Carolina 
last year Mr. Y. Maeshima points out an inter- 
esting sort of correlation between the larger 
negro population in certain states and the small 
state appropriations for education. The size of 
the problem may be seer: from an examination of 
his table supporting the statements made. 


AnnvuAL EXPENDITURES FoR PuBLIc ScHoots By STATES 
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Alabama ....$ 8,678,544 $1,072,628 $15.80 $ 3.00 61.6 38.4 
Arkansas ... 6,386,233 1,216,401 13.15 6.86 73.0 27.0 
Delaware ... 1,082,140 113,352 20.00 12.00 86.7 13.3 
D.of Columbia 5,411,012 1,803,671 74.00 62.75 74.7 25.1 
Florida ..... 6,340,293 662,894 30.00 5.75 65.9 34.0 
Georgia ..... 10,204,777 1,384,881 16.00 2.83 58.3 41.7 
Kentucky 7,850,914 »562 10.29 9.46 90.2 9.2 
Louisiana ... 10,167,164 921,525 25.37 3.49 61.0 38.9 
Maryland ... 7,997,940 — 824,667 22.09 10.52 83.1 16.9 
Mississippi .. 5,875,524 1,468,880 18.12 3.91 47.7 52.2 
Missouri .... 22,077,900 872,100 22.24 19.40 94.7 5.2 
N. Carolina . 10,382,120 1,832,138 15.37 5.83 69.7 29.8 
Oklahoma ... 22,028,006 2943 §=631.59 14.05 89.8 7.4 
S. Carolina . 5,894,917 765,481 19.33 2.06 48.6 51.4 
Tennessee .. 12,301,751 1,677,511 18.05 10.43 80.7 19.3 
TEKS o005 26,981,426 3,678,148 19.01 13.16 84.0 15.9 
Virginia .... 11,661,264 1,441,279 20.55 5.59 70.1 29.9 
W. Virginia . 10,910,120 381,443 22.30 14.47 94.1 5.9 





NEGRO TEACHERS AND RACE 
RELATIONS 

Twelve hundred colored teachers recently 
heard the message of inter-racial good will at the 
fourth annual meeting of the Colored Division of 
the Tennessee Inter-Racial Commission. The 
meeting was held at the Agricultural and Indus- 
trial State Normal at Nashville, on July 11th, 
while the summer term was in session, 

Reports from over the state showed that dur- 
ing the past year more than a score of excellent 
buildings for colored schools had been erected as 
a direct result of the efforts of inter-racial com- 
mittees and that participation of colored schools 
had been secured in a number of bond issues, 
Wide and effective observance of Negro Health 
Week was reported. The committee adopted 
resolutions asking for better accommodations for 
colored people in public carriers, for recognition 
of properly trained colored teachers by equal pay 
for equal work, and for the abandonment of the 
use of churches for public school purposes. Plans 
were made for three divisional conferences to be 
held in September, to which school officials and 





representatives of churches and other welfare 
agencies should be invited. 

Addresses were made by Prof. P. L. Horned, 
State Commissioner of Education, Miss Mar- 
garet Ambrose, of the University of Tennessee, 
and by a number of representative colored 
leaders. 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION NEEDED 


Statistics recently made public by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior which has jurisdiction over 
Howard University, one of the few institutions 
in the country for the higher education of the col- 
ored race, show that the death rate among the 
colored people in the United States is 17 to each 
1,000 or 70 per cent in excess of the death rate 
of the white race. 

The figures further show that while the col- 
ored physicians and surgeons only increased 633, 
or 23.07 per cent in the last ten years, the number 
of colored undertakers have increased during the 
same period by 605, or 60.9 per cent. 

Students of this situation attribute the constant 
increase in colored undertakers to the insufficient 
number of physicians to apply preventives against 
diseases and to care for the afflicted and claim 
that the only solution is to provide the necessary 
facilities so that colored men and women may 
acquire the professions of medicine, dentistry, and 
nursing to work among their people. 

The same laws of health and sanitation, they 
assert, apply to both of the race alike and the 
same safeguards, preventives, and trained espion- 
age of colored physicians, surgeons, dentists, and 
nurses should be applied to the colored race as 
are applied to the white race in the United States. 

Failure of the colored race, it is explained, to 
produce these necessary professional men and 
women is due to the lack of educational institu- 
tions, there being only two in the country gradu- 
ating physicians, surgeons, and dentists. One of 
them, Howard University, is unable to receive 
and instruct one-fifth of those applying for train- 
ing with the result that the number of graduates 
has been limited to an average of 20 physicians, 
22 dentists, and 13 nurses annually during the 
last ten years. 
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GROWING SENTIMENT AGAINST MOB 
ACTION 


In each issue of THE JourNAL the effort is 
made to report such progress as is being made for 
the elimination of mob action. In this issue there 
are several items of interest. 

Strong statements adopted last month by the 
Southern Baptist Convention and the Southern 
Methodist Board of Missions are pointed out by 
the Commission on Inter-racial Codperation as 
further indication of the growing determination 
of the South to eradicate lynching and mob vio- 
lence. These bodies represent the two greatest 
denominations in the South, with an aggregate 
membership of about six millions. The Baptists 
in annual convention in Kansas City, adopted the 
following : 

“This convention has repeatedly gone on record 
as unalterably opposed to all sorts of mob violence 
and mob rule. Perhaps the most vicious and the 
most dangerous form of lawlessness in our pres- 
ent day is found in the activity and violence of 
mobs. We both pity and condemn Bolshevism in 
Russia, and rightly so, while we have occurrences 
in our own fair land which would chill our blood 
with horror if they happened in Russia or in any 
other land, however, benighted or wanting in the 
essentials of orderly government. Mob violence 
defies all law, despises every principle and func- 
tion of government, and tramples into the dust 
every human right. Mob violence in the South, 
in its beginning, most often occurred against in- 
dividuals of the negro race for attacks upon the 
sanctity of womanhood. Like all cancerous evils 
it has spread. It is now practised for other of- 
fenses, against the white race as well as the negro 
race. But if the evil had remained or should be 
confined to the realm in which it began it is not to 
be tolerated ty Christians or by other intelligent 
patriotic citizens. 

“In the recent months mob violence has become 
more active and menacing perhaps more than at 
any time previous, certainly for years. As if to 
make their crime all the more cowardly and dia- 
bolical in many cases the mobs have concealed 
their identity and increased the difficulty of ap- 
prehening and punishing their members by wear- 
ing masks. It goes without saying that no true, 
intelligent, patriotic American can or will give 
support or approval to mob violence whether the 
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mob be masked or unmasked, much less can our 
Baptist people and preachers think of so doing. 
We cannot but hope that all our pastors and 
churches will studiously refrain from giving ap- 
proval or support to procedure that can possibly 
encourage disorder in any form.” 

The resolution of the Methodist Mission Board 
came up in connection with a recent lynching and 
was as follows: 

“Resolved: That a message of commendation 
and approval be sent Circuit Judge Walker for 
his fearless and righteous exposition of the law in 
his charge to the grand jury at Fayette, Missouri, 
at the time of investigation of a recent act of mob 
violence committed at Columbia, Missouri, and 
that 

“We hereby register our sorrow over the crime 
of brutal murder by mobs so frequently occur- 
ring throughout our beloved land, not only be- 
cause of the unrighteousness of such deeds and 
the defiance of the law, but also because of the 
reflection upon our Christianity in the eyes of 
pagan people.” 


COL. LAWTON ON MOB ACTION 


Col. A. R. Lawton, vice-president of the Cen- 
tral of Georgia railroad recently made an im- 
portant address at the University of Georgia, from 
which some excerpts are given here. 

“It is not race pride or race instinct, but race 
prejudice augmented by want of character that 
brings to the negro injustice as between man and 
man. If I yielded to a natural reluctance to ad- 
mit distasteful truths I could not conceal from 
you the tendency far too frequent with far too 
many individuals to deal unfairly in business 
transactions with the negro because he is help- 
less. It is manifested in some shop-keepers (par- 
ticularly those who give credit) and with some 
farmers in their dealings with negro tenants. It 
is to an appreciable degree more difficult for a 
negro than for a white man to obtain justice in 
some of our courts, whether on the civil or the 
criminal side. I do not believe that our judges 
are subject to this criticism. 

“Tt is not race instinct but race prejudice aug- 
mented by more reprehensible traits that brings to 
the negro discourteous rudeness, contemptuous 
insult and corporal ill treatment. The white man’s 
claim of superiority may be readily refuted by 
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the manner in which he asserts it. Insulting an- 
other or wounding his feelings is always to be 
condemned, but never more so than when it comes 
from a superior to an inferior. A gentleman 
should be more careful of the feelings and sen- 
sitiveness of one below him than of his equal or 
his superior. A negro dare not insult a white 
man. Fear restrains him. A more commendable 
spirit should restrain the white man from daring 
to insult or maltreat the negro.” 

I quote with approval the following from Hon. 
Joseph G. Jones, an Alabama jurist : 

“The white race is superior and wields the 
power of government. The negro has practically 
no part in it. The laws are made by white men. 
White men preside in the courts. White men sit 
upon the juries. The danger is not that a guilty 
negro will escape just punishment at the hands of 
the law, but that in many instances the innocent 
may meet with unjust punishment. The pretext 
that the criminal will not receive justice, if the 
law is allowed to take its course, is wholly 
wanting. ¥ 

“The evils of the mob have almost boundless 
sweep in all the relations of life. Can any man, 
in the wildest flight of the brain, picture Robert 
E. Lee or John B. Gordon, no matter what the 
charge against the criminal, joining a mob to 
break down a jail, and taking a prisoner out to 
hang him Why not? Because they are types 
of courage and honor, and justice and veneration 
for law, and all these cry out against such an 
act. No man who forms a part of the flood of 
passion and cowardice which storms a jail and 
murders a defenseless prisoner, is ever again the 
same moral being. Then and there a human tiger 
is born. He comes to despise the sanctity of 
human life. He is swift to the shedding of the 
blood of his neighbors, and sure to give loose 
rein to his passion when it turns upon one who is 
weak and helpless. These he will always find. 
He is an enemy of the youth of the land; for he 
teaches them it is right to unbridle their worst 
passions and to trample down those who are set 
over them.” 

In conclusion, “We know that we are in the 
ascendency and that the negro’s fate is largely in 
our hands. We know that as compared with our- 
selves he is helpless and that he deserves not our 
criticism but our sympathetic interest; not our 


antagonism but our help and our encouragement. 
I appeal to each of you for active aid in urging 
upon your community and your state fair and 
impartial consideration of this harassing prob- 
lem; for study of it in the light of today and not 
exclusively in the light of tradition; for encour- 
agement and participation in the work of the in- 
ter-racial commission; and for a firm determin- 
ation as men and women on whom the higher 
duty rests that no unfair advantage shall be 
taken of our power, and that the negro shall al- 
ways receive that justice and fair treatment which 
is his due, and which we cannot withhold if we 
wish to retain our self respect.” 


PREACHERS’ INSTITUTES AND 
PROGRESS 


Finally a most cheerful report is that of Mr. 
William Anthony of the fifth annual preachers’ 
institute, which was recently held for four days 
at Bettis Academy, Trenton, S. C., of which Al- 
fred W. Nicholson is president. It brought to- 
gether an average daily attendance of nearly two 
hundred rural preachers, seventy-five colored 
teachers, and many friends of rural teachers and 
preachers. About one hundred and sixty preach- 
ers lived on the Bettis Academy grounds and were 
excellently cared for by friends living in the com- 
munity. Throughout the institute there pre- 
vailed a spirit of Christian service. 

Dr. James Hardy Dillard of Charlottesville, 
Va., president of the Jeanes and Slater boards, 
rector of William and Mary College, and mem- 
ber of the General Education Board, first carried 
into action, during the summer of 1919, at Bet- 
tis Academy a plan for reaching and helping rural 
colored preachers, who are unquestionably the 
most powerful leaders among their people. These 
leaders, however, have been and still are severely 
handicapped in their spiritual work on account of 
the general lack of training. Doctor Dillard’s 
plan, summer after summer, has been trying to 
bring to the colored preachers of western South 
Carolina,—men eagerly seeking the truth,—some 
white and some colored teachers who could under- 
stand the everyday problems of the rural preach- 
ers and who would teach the truth of Christian 
thought and work in simple speech and with the 
love of God and men in their hearts. 
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The recent institute was the best of the series. 
The preachers attended the meetings more 
promptly and regularly. They asked a greater 
number of worth-while questions concerning the 
work which they had been doing and the work 
which the visiting teachers believed should be 
done. They expressed more frankly their ideas 
of what could be done to improve inter-racial co- 
operation and good feeling between white people 
and colored people. They came in larger num- 
bers for the opening meeting and they remained 
in larger numbers for the finai meeting. They 
looked more prosperous, in spite of the bad ef- 
fects of the boll-weevil in their home communi- 
ties and the exodus of many of their church 
members. They understood more clearly what 
they could do, by working together, to help bring 
in the Kingdom of God. 

Hon. James Sheppard, member of the South 
Carolina legislature from Edgefield county, ex- 
pressed his amazement at the progress which col- 
ored people have made along all lines since their 
emancipation. “I find,” he said, “that negro child- 
ren are anxious to get an education. I find that 
negroes are furnishing much money for their own 
schools. I have been deeply impressed with the 
splendid work of Doctor Wilkinson at the State 
A. and M. College. I can see a great future for 
this school at Orangeburg.” 
burg.” 

Doctor Dillard said: “We have started to get 
good high schools for negroes. We hope to have 
one in every county of the South. We do not 
want the negro schools to be one whit below the 
white schools. We hear this criticism everywhere : 
‘Negro children do not attend school as regularly 
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as they should.” We must teach people to have 
their children in school and at school on time.” 

Hon. J. H. Hope, of Columbia, S. C., state sup- 
erintendent of public instruction, said: “No- 
where is there a body of men who are trying 
harder than the negro ministers to educate boys 
and girls. These negro ministers are tireless 
workers for education. These men have not been 
appreciated as they should be. None of us, how- 
ever, must grow tired of the task of teaching right 
morals to people, both young and old. 

“We must equip people for life in the schools. 
In these schools we must give people a broad 
training. Education, however, does not mean ces- 
sation from work. You and I owe it to our child- 
ren to teach them how to be useful as well as orna- 
mental. I am glad that you accepted the challenge 
of erecting each week one new school for colored 
children. We know that you are not in your 
work for the loaves and fishes. You have had 
meagre salaries. The salaries, however, are 
climbing up. We do hope to give you a living 
wage. We have a new vision of education, and 
we are making a renewed effort to improve our 
schools. We want to start on the same line in 
the race for life. Nobody can win the race of 
life on crutches. I want all the children educated, 
regardless of race. We might as well try to raise 
ourselves by our boot-straps, if we do not edu- 
cate colored children as well as white children.” 


-. SPECIAL STUDIES 


Among the special studies which will be re- 
ported in THE JouRNAL at early dates are those 
relating to the migration of the negro population 
from the South to Northern states, and a con- 
tinuation of the study and observations with ref- 
erences to the Ku-Klux-Klan. 
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County and Country Life 


Programs 





Contributions to this Department will in- 
clude material of three kinds: (1) original 
discussion, suggestion, plans, programs, and 
theories; (2) reports of special projects, 


working programs, conferences and meet- 


progress in any distinctive as- 


ings, and 
(3) special results of 


pect of the field; 
study and research. 








THE FIELD OF: RURAL SOCIOLOGY 


Cart TAYLOR 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN RuRAL SOCIOLOGY 
AND GENERAL SOCIOLOGY 


URAL sociology differs from general so- 
ciology in that general sociology must ana- 


lyze and describe the structure and func- 
tioning of ail human relationships while rural so- 
ciology takes for its task the description and 
analysis of those human groups which live by the 
occupation of agriculture or by occupations imme- 
diately dependent upon agriculture. Rural soci- 
ology is concerned with the relations of rural 
people to each other, the relations of rural people 
to other sections of national and world popula- 
tions, with rural institutions, with the rural 
standard of living and with the social problems 
which attach themselves to life and labor on the 
farm and in farm communities. Under this 
broad classification all sociology may be divided 
into rural sociology and urban sociology. Many 
other divisions of the field may be and are made 
for the sake of the detailed analysis of social life 
and social structure. Until the social significance 
of agriculture and of rural communities is made 
more apparent, rural sociology will probably at- 
tempt to cover some such broad division of social 
life as is indicated by the Urban-Rural classifica- 
tion. 


Tue Di¥rFERENCE BETWEEN RuRAL SOCIOLOGY 
AND RuRAL ECONOMICS 


The distinction between rural sociology and 
agricultural economics is more difficult to make 
than that between general sociology and rural so- 
ciology. The mass of material to be handled in 
any adequate analysis of rural social life auto- 
matically drives students and teachers away from 
any detailed consideration of those facts which 


have bearing upon other than rural community 
life. The very vital relations which exist be- 
tween farm profits and the rural standard of liv- 
ing, the necessity of understanding the economic 
background and base of farm life and the fact 
that every rural social fact has an economic cor- 
ollary and vice versa make it almost impossible 
to separate the consideration of rural social phe- 
nomena from the consideration of the general 
economic facts of farm life. The best that the 
rural sociologist can do in presenting his analysis 
to readers and students who may not have 
studied agricultural economics, or indeed may not 
have studied economics at all, is to present a 
sufficient amount of economic description and 
analysis to be assured that his readers under- 
stand his sociological conclusion. 


Way Rurat Socrotocy Must Cover OTHER 
FIELDs OF RuRAL Socrat SCIENCE 
We have already suggested the necessity of 
some economic analysis in rural sociology. It is 
even more important that it cover the field of 
rural government, rural ethics, rural religion, 
rural education and rural social psychology. 
These subjects are not developed into definite 
fields of analysis and treatment. The division of 
the field of social study into these different sub- 
jects is a matter of division of labor for the sake 
of complete analysis. Because there are no books 
written and practically no courses given in these 
various specialized fields and because there are 
important social problems in these fields, the 
rural sociologist is under the necessity of describ- 
ing and analyzing the problems of rural govern- 
ment, rural ethics, and rural religion and present- 
ing the facts of rural social psychology to his 
readers and students. 











Two. DirFERENT Ways oF DEALING WITH 
RuRAL SOCIOLOGY 


Theoretically it would seem best not to sepa- 
rate too sharply the field of rural social analysis 
from that of the remainder of social life. Rural 
society is a part of the Great Society. All the 
facts of the institutionalization of social life exist 
in rural districts. Human nature is about the 
same on the farm as elsewhere. Social origins, 
social evolution, social controls, social change, so- 
cial stratification and social progress are just as 
universal and just as essential in rural social life 
as elsewhere. It would seem, therefore, that to 
assemble and analyze the general facts, charac- 
teristics and tendencies of social life and apply 
them to rural social life would be most apt. Up 
to the present time no such treatment of the field 
of rural sociology has been given by any author. 
The time is probably ripe for such a treatment of 
the field but for reasons which we shall immedi- 
ately describe the task has not yet been accom- 
plished. 

Rural sociology has been given a place in col- 
lege curricula because many specific rural social 
problems which need solution have recently come 
to light. The drift of rural population to the 
city, the decadence of the rural church, the inade- 
quate rural school system, the need for rural rec- 
reation, the encroachment of farm tenancy and 
other important rural social problems have arisen 
fairly recently in American life. Here and there 
in college circles, as elsewhere, these problems 
have been discussed. Their number and im- 
portance has gradually become more impressive 
until finally teachers, ministers and students from 
the farm have begun making inquiry about them. 
The result is that the science of rural sociology 
has evolved as a study and analysis of the ever 
increasing list of specific rural social problems. 
Until more space in college curricula can be given 
to an analysis of rural society this is well, for the 
facts which attach themselves to these specific 
rural social problems are so many and the de- 
mand for specific understanding and solution of 
these problems is so pertinent that each problem 
can best be handled concretely and inductively. 
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Tue Susyect MATTER AND TREATMENT OF Ru- 
RAL SocrioLocy SHOULD Bre DIFFERENT IN 
DIFFERENT COLLEGES 


In an institution which offers a number of 
courses in sociology, rural sociology should take 
its place among the many other middle and ad- 
vanced courses in sociology. In such institutions 
it can always be preceded by a course in general 
sociology. There is little reason why it should be 
preceded by any other course in sociology. 
There is every reason why boys and girls who 
expect to live on farms should not be shunted 
into courses in charities, criminology and anthro- 
pology in preference to rural sociology. Even 
students who never expect to live on farms can 
no more claim to be specialists in sociology with- 
out studying the phenomena of rural life than 
they can without studying the phenomena of 
crime, poverty or the normal social organization 
of cities. Rural Sociology has a place in every 
department of sociology, but a vastly different 
place in a university, a teachers’ college, or a theo- 
logical seminary than it has in an agricultural 
college. 

The curricula of agricultural colleges are so 
universally crowded and so thoroughly vocation- 
alized that few, if any courses in sociology find 
place in them. In such institutions the course in 
rural sociology usually has the task and oppor- 
tunity of giving students the only understanding 
of social life and social organization they will 
ever get. A course in rural sociology in such 
cases needs to be permeated with general social 
analysis. An agriculturist needs just as much as 
does any other member of society to be intelli- 
gent in social and political affairs. If the course 
in rural sociology does not develop this intelli- 
gence in him he will not have it in any adequate 
way. The time alloted to the course in rural so- 
ciology is usually too short to permit of an in- 
troduction to general sociology, followed by an 
analysis of rural social problems. The best that 
can be done is to attempt to make a happy com- 
bination of the description and analysis of spe- 
cific rurai social problems and by means of this 
description and analysis develop in the student a 
fairly adequate understanding of general social 
organization. 
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In many agricultural colleges and in some uni- 
versities, theological seminaries and teachers’ col- 
leges the only course, except history, given in the 
whole field of social science is rural sociology. 
In some agricultural colleges no course in his- 
tory is given. In such cases a course in rural so- 
ciology which does not give a fairly adequate 
economic and historic background to its treat- 
ment of rural social problems is almost sure to 
be of little more than sentimental value. The 
course in rural sociology in such cases must be a 
course in rural economics as well as a course in 
rural sociology. An understanding of the social 
problem of land tenantry, of the rural home or 
even the rural church cannot be gained without 
an understanding of the deep economic roots of 
such problems. The course in rural sociology in 
such institutions as these must develop this un- 
derstanding or fail in a large measure. 


Tue Use or FIELD AND LABORATORY METHOD IN 
A Course IN RurAL SOcIOoLoGy 


It has been but a few years since there were 
no text books in rural sociology. There were no 
assembled or compiled data for use as subject 
materials in a course in rural sociology. The 
teacher was therefore forced to draw liberally 
upon his own experiences and observations and 
upon the experience and observations of his stu- 
dents for subject materials. This proved to be a 
blessing in that it established the custom of such 
practices and has thus guaranteed a large meas- 
ure of inductive and factual treatment of the 
subject. 

There are now a few adequate text books on 
rural sociology. Every student of rural life is 
quite conscious, however, of the incompleteness 
of our knowledge of rural life and of the impos- 
sibility of drawing wide generalizations from this 
incomplete knewledge. He is also cognizant of the 
fact that the average student in his class knows 
practically nothing about rural life in sections 
and communities other than the one in which he 
lives. He furthermore knows that the average 
college boy or girl has made very few objective 
observations of his or her local community and 
practically no rational interpretations of the life 
and conditions of these communities. Many of 
his students will be city bred and will therefore 
know very little about rural life at all. His field 





and laboratory methods will have to be dictated 
by these conditions and facts. 

In the beginning stages in the development of 
rural sociology, before voluntary agencies such 
as church, school, recreation, health and now a 
number of official agencies began to study rural 
life, students were almost universally used to as- 
semble a certain portion of the subject materials 
for their own courses. Now that there are es- 
tablished expert agencies operating in the field, 
work done by students with limited time and ex- 
perience is looked upon as of precarious scien- 
tific value. The findings and interpretations of 
these expert agencies are now available in census 
and survey reports. Such reports offer excep- 
tionally valuable collateral reading. Their values 
inhere in the exactness and details of their infor- 
mation and in the fact that they are now avail- 
able from so large a number of communities and 
on so large and various set of problems, condi- 
tions, situations and institutions. 

Many projects can be developed without leay- 
ing the college campus. A study of agricultural 
journals, country newspapers, chautauqua pro- 
grams and projects, writing the national history 
of ones home community, interviewing students 
who have come from rural communities and 
many similar studies are available for laboratory 
projects in 2 course in rural sociology. A limited 
amount of actual field work can be done by stu- 
dents in a beginning course in rural sociology. 
This field work can be greatly elaborated in ad- 
vanced courses. Where funds and time are avail- 
able surveys of limited scope can be made by 
students. Nearby rural communities, institutions 
and organizations can be visited and studied. 
Rural agencies located in the college town can be 
thoroughly studied. The study of town and 
country relationships, particularly the town end 
of such relationships can be studied. Merchants, 
bankers, preachers, teachers and other persons 
who serve rural folk can be interviewed. Retired 
farmers, persons who have left rural communi- 
ties to enter town or city occupation can be in- 
terviewed. Chambers of commerce; farm and 
home demonstration agent, and codperative asso- 
ciations are often willing to furnish transporta- 
tion to instructors and students for rural pro- 
jects. Week end trips to home or other com- 
munities can be utilized, arrangements can some 
times be made to take a whole class to an excep- 

















tional community or to attend some rural com- 
munity function. In exceptional cases students 
can be used to assist in definite nearby rural com- 
munity project, institutions or other organization 
work. All of these possibilities are limited in 
their use because of the lack of time and money 
and because of the number of students who must 
participate, and particularly because of their 
limited training and experience in such work. 
These things do offer opportunities for field work 
however. Such work will be valuable in ration 
to the time and expert guidance which it receives. 


SUMMARY OF THE DIFFICULTIES IN PLANNING 
AN ADEQUATE CouRSE IN RurRAL SOCIOLOGY 


Rural sociology is a well defined field of knowl- 
edge. It is not a well differentiated field of 
teaching. It is important that every student of 
social life and every citizen have some under- 
standing of rural civilization. It is especially im- 
portant that college men and women who expect 
to work on farms and to live in rural communi- 
ties have such an understanding. It is especially 
important that college men and women who ex- 
pect to work on farms or to live in rural com- 
munities have their eyes opened to rural social 
conditions. They should also understand the 
general social organization of society. 

It is impossible for a course in rural sociology 
to cover the whole field of social science or even 
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the whole field of rural social science. It is 
nevertheless often confronted with one or both 
of these tasks. If it seeks to meet the needs of 
one type of student it will probably fail to ade- 
quately meet the needs of others or will duplicate 
materials and analyses presented in other courses 
in sociology or in other social science courses. 

The specific problems of rural life are so many, 
the facts known about these social problems are 
so numerous and yet are often so specific as not 
to be universal that it is difficult to present an 
analysis of rural life that is adequate and com- 
plete. On the other hand if a teacher or writer 
fails to present statistical facts his conclusions 
are likely to be called into question. 

There are many prejudices about rural social 
problems. There are many patent remedies for 
these problems. Few facts about rural social life 
are presented in the census report. Information 
has to be gained by wide and careful observation 
and from specific rural social surveys made in 
different communities. A course in rural soci- 
ology must for the present be a rapid, almost 
categorical, analysis of specific rural social prob- 
lems. For a wider knowledge of social life and a 
deeper appreciation of individual rural social 
problems, the student must depend upon elabo- 
rate collateral reading and constant careful ob- 
servation. 


Leroy F. JacKson 


institution, at Burnsville, Yancey County, 
North Carolina, which is addressing itself 
to a definite and peculiar social situation. It is 
operated under the direction of the Church and 
Country Life Department of the Presbyterian 
Board, and, being a part of no system of educa- 
tion, it is free to adapt its curriculum and meth- 
ods to the peculiar needs of the region which it is 
designed to serve. It is making the most of this 
ireedom and building its program to meet the 
present needs of the mountain people. 
The work is educational but the approach to it 
is essentially social. That is, the starting point is 
found in the social conditions of the community 


F YHE STANLEY McCormick School is an 


rather than in abstract educational principles. 
The social environment, the stage of social prog- 
ress, the needs of the community, and the indi- 
vidual in the immediate future, are the determin- 
ing factors in the formulation of a course of 
study and methods of instruction. 

Now the mountain society is at present above 
all things else a changing society. The outstand- 
ing feature in every phase of the social situation 
is changed—rapid, thorough-going change. This 
may sound strange to those persons who have be- 
come accustomed to speak of the “mountaineers” 
as “Our Contemporary Ancestors,” and to cite 
the people of the Southern Appalachians as an in- 
teresting example of static social group. The 
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time when this was true is well passed and at 
present the mountain communities are undergo- 
ing, probably, a more rapid change than any 
other considerable element in the American 
population. 

The change has come about very largely within 
the last fifteen or twenty years and two forces 

are, in large part, responsible. The first is the in- 
vasion of the mountain section by organized eco- 
nomic forces in the form of lumber companies, 
mining companies and corporations for the de- 
velopment of water power. The second is the 
activity of the state expressed in a system of 
good roads and an active, almost aggressive pro- 
gram for education, health and the advancement 
of rural life. The exploiting companies brought 
in money. This they paid for land, forest 
boundaries and wages, thus creating new wants 
among the people and in large part breaking 
down the old self-sufficing economy that pre- 
vailed in the rural sections of the mountains for 
more than a century. The increased demand and 
high wages of the war period, coming at the same 
time, accentuated the situation and accelerated 
the economic change. The building of state high- 
ways and the improvement of country roads has 
had an almost miraclous effect. It has brought 
markets closer to the people, has increased the 
number of tourists who have come in with new 
customs and ideas, and has made codperation and 
communication among the people much easier. 
Public schools, organized, supervised and aided 
by the state, have almost supplanted the original 
mission schools, except in the field of secondary 
education. The terms of these public schools are 
often short, the teachers poorly prepared and 
equipment scanty, but they are reaching practi- 
cally everyone, they are wiping out illiteracy and 
breaking down provincialism. Already their 
fruit is appearing and year by year they are be- 
coming markedly more effective. 

These forces are speedily remaking mountain 
society. The change is so rapid as to be some- 
what perilous. The breakup of a static society is 
always fraught with a considerable degree of 
danger to its members. The purpose of the Stan- 
ley McCormick School, therefore, is not to stimu- 
late but to influence and, perhaps, in part direct 
the change. The efforts of the school are, there- 
fore, in the main part, directed toward the train- 
ing of intelligent young leaders who can make a 











good living themselves and who will have breadth 

and sanity of outlook sufficient to aid in the social 
and economic development of their communities, 
It feels that there is an emergency call for this 
kind of leadership. 

The general economic situation in the moun- 
tains is over-population. This is true tempora- 
rily, at least, and is due to the wants of the 
people being increased much more rapidly than 
the means of satisfying them. The little farms 
will produce enough to feed and clothe the family 
in the simple manner of the last generation, but 
they cannot provide ready money to pay for good 
roads, public schools, household improvements, 
automobiles, reading matter, and a greater va- 
riety in food and dress. All these things are now 
being demanded and are essential to progress, 
The situation necessitates either money crops, 
wage-paying industries or a thinning out of the 
population by migration. The forces are at work 
and some sort of a solution will speedily be 
reached. The school feels that it is important 
that the mountain communities meet the condi- 
tions and bring about the changes under their 
own leadership, otherwise the people may be sub- 
jected to a heartless and destructive exploitation, 
probably accompained by a general social and 
moral breakdown. 


To this end the Stanley McCormick plan is to 
offer a course cf training especially designed for 
the young people who remain in the mountains 
and who, after ‘inishing at school, will go back to 
their own communities and give intelligent assist- 
ance in solving the pressing economic problems— 
develop the waterpower, build up the industries, 
carry on the business, discover money-paying 
crops, improve the farm economy, the marketing 
facilities and organization. 

Considering the situation on this economic side 
the school has decided that the greatest need is 
for mechanical, commercial and agricultural 
training and has determined to make provision 
for these in the order named. A modern shop 
building has been erected and equipped for wood- 
working, ironworking and practical electricity. 
Here instruction for the regular students and 
short courses for others are given under the di- 
rection of a graduate in mechanical and electrical 
engineering from the State College of North 
Carolina. For the commercial training rooms 
have been set aside and equipped for instruction 
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in stenography, typewriting, bookkeeping and of- 
fice practice and courses are given in business 
law, business arithmetic, penmanship, letter-writ- 
ing, economics and other branches which help to 
lay a foundation for commercial work. Constant 
attention is paid to the economic and business 
problems of the region and business men are in- 
vited in to discuss such questions with the stu- 
dents. In agriculture the school has acquired a 
farm and is building up its stock, orchards, and 
laboratories. An elementary course with field 
problems and practical projects is being given at 
present and as soon as practicable the work will 
be extended. 

The work of the school along all these lines is 
frankly secondary. It does not attempt to train 
engineers but intelligent mechanics ; not financial 
organizers but country merchants and bankers; 
not agricultural experts but farmers making a 
living off their own farms, and codperating with 
other farmers for the satisfactory marketing of 
their produce. To be sure many of the students 
continue their training in college and are en- 
couraged to do so, but the spirit of the school 
is not that of the preparatory school. Its course 
is an immediate preparation for life and on the 
practical side leads to a job and a livelihood. 

But the Stanley McCormick School is not 
wholly, nor even primarily, a trade school. The 
mountain situation needs more money and a skill- 
ful organization of industry, but it demands in a 
still greater degree character, intelligence and so- 
cial leadership, and to the task of supplying these 
the school especially addresses itself. 

Mountain society is as yet almost wholly un- 
organized and in a large degree unsympathetic 
and distrustful toward attempts at organization. 
During the period of isolation everything tended 
toward individualism. Each household was a 
unit. There were few public enterprises that 
called for codperation. There was a sturdy inde- 
pendence of mind but with it often went jealousy 
and suspicion and a disinclination to work with 
others. This statement is true, of course, for all 
rural communities, but the conditions in the 
southern mountains during past generations have 
exaggerated the trait. Not only the spirit but 
all the machinery of codperation has been lacking 
and must be built up gradually together with 
training in the control of it. Stanley McCormick 


School is working in this direction along three 
lines : 

First, instruction in the social studies is 
stressed in the school work. Every graduate of 
the school must have a clear comprehension of 
the steps in human progress, the present-day or- 
ganization of society—civic, economic and social. 
He must grasp the extent and meaning of world 
commerce, the interrelation of peoples, and have 
a sympathetic appreciation of societies with cus- 
toms and ideals different from his own. 

Secondly, the school has an assembly and coun- 
cil for participation in student government and is 
organized in all its activities so as to give as much 
practical experience as possible in codperation 
and social leadership. 


Thirdly, the school is active in public affairs 
outside the campus and provides opportunity for 
the members of the faculty and for the students 
also, where possible, to assume leadership in com- 
munity and regional activities, especially en- 
couraging and assisting the people to make use of 
the normal agencies of progress—public schools, 
churches, agricultural extension, health clinics, 
commercial organizations, women’s clubs, codper- 
ative associations and similar agencies. 

A vital part of the school program is the work 
in religious and moral education. A school pas- 
tor and director of religious education is resident 
on the campus and through the instrumentality 
of courses in Bible study and ethics, a Christian 
Endeavor Society, a model Sunday school, and 
teacher’s training class an effort is being made 
not only to develop Christian character but to 
train for religious and moral leadership. The so- 
cial phases as well as the personal side of religion 
are stressed and the young people are trained to 
go back to their communities as church leaders, 
Sunday school officers and Christian citizens, 
conveying with them a religious and moral out- 
look adapted to the needs of the twentieth cen- 
tury and tenable under the changing conditions in 
the mountains. 

A good many other features of the work sug- 
gest themselves as showing how the school is at- 
tempting to root itself in the community and to 
serve a peculiar set of social conditions but the 
brief mention of four of them will suffice. 

The work in home-making, required of every 
girl graduate, is provided with a well-equipped 
building and is in charge of a graduate of the 
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Home Economics department of the University 
of Minnesota. The work at every point is 
adapted to meet local conditions and covers not 
only cooking and sewing but home-planning, 
household management, child training and home 
hygiene. This latter is in charge of a registered 
nurse of wide experience who in addition to her 
work on the campus spends much of her time in 
public health work in the county. Every girl at 
the completion of her hoine-making course is re- 
quired to spend six weeks in the Home Manage- 
ment House where with five other girls she is in 
actual control of a household and responsible for 
its management in every detail. 

The People’s School housed in a building of its 
own, is designed to give opportunity to persons, 
mostly adults, who cannot finish a full high 
school course, to get what they need most in the 
briefest possible time. It is open at all times to 
any one over fourteen years of age, and each stu- 
dent is given work suited to his particular needs. 
During the eighteen weeks, when work on the 


welfare, with all that makes for the 

building, conservation and development 
of the rural home, will have their day at the Sixth 
Annual Conference of the American Country 
Life Association, November 8-11, 1923, at the 
Hotel Chase, St. Louis, Mo. All the way from 
raising the question whether the rural home can 
actually exist on the present basis of agriculture 
to the question of what home demonstration 
work of the Government has done and what more 
it must do, will include a range of subjects and 
discussions such as have never been-mustered in 
a conference before. 

James R. Howard, of Chicago, is scheduled to 
open the conference on Friday morning with the 
subject “Does the present business of Agriculture 
make for a permanent, profitable and progressive 
country life,” in which “The Economic Contri- 
bution of the Farm Home to a sound Farming 
Business” will be included. Dr. C. J. Galpin, of 
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farms is the least pressing and the largest num- 
ber of students can take the work, a special 
course in community citizenship is given. 

In connection with the People’s School a con- 
siderable number of Short Courses are offered, 
These vary in length from one week to six weeks 
and cover such fields as auto-mechanics, practical 
electricity, pruning and spraying, millinery, Bibli- 
cal history and business economics. 

Recently the government and faculty of the 
school have chosen a Board of Visitors made up 
of representative men and women of the moun- 
tain section. The reason for this step is to keep 
the school in touch with the spirit and needs of 
the community it is designed to serve. This 
board contains farmers, bankers, professional 
men, officers of farm organizations, county 
agents, educational leaders, railroad officials, all 
of whom are aiding the school to perform its 
special task of training young leaders for service 
to the mountain communities during their critical 
period of transition. 





Washington, D. C., will discuss the question “Can 
the Farm Family afford modern institutions and 
facilities as well as the city family?” Such topics 
as “The Price and Program of Health in the 
Farm Home;” “Developing and Training the 
New Generation on the Farm;” “Influences and 
Institutions that affect the Home Life on the 
Farm;”’ “Contributions and Problems of the 
Mother and Father to maintain high levels of 
Home Life ideals as well as Domestic Effi- 
ciency ;” “The Woman of the Countryside a Fac- 
tor in National Affairs” are topics that will com- 
mand the stage of discussion for the better part 
of the conference. The climax will be reached 
on Saturday afternoon when the home demon- 
stration work of the Government will be dis- 
cussed at the hands of Hon. A. F. Lever of Co- 
lumbia, S. C., who has been invited. 


The farm woman, state leaders and national 
leaders in home demonstration work will lead in 
the discussion on what it actually has accom- 
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plished and what more it must do. Dr. Caroline 
Hedger of Chicago; Dean Bradford Knapp of 
Fayetteville, Ark.; Mrs. Jane McKimmon of 
Raleigh, N. C.; Mrs. W. G. Martin of Dallas, 
Texas; Mrs. Ruby Green Smith of Ithaca, N. 
Y.; Miss Grace Frysinger of Washington, D. C.; 
Miss Lita Bane of Urbana, IIl.; and Dr. Warren 
H. Wilson of New York City, are among those 
who have accepted invitations to participate in 
the program. One of the outstanding features 
will be the annual conference dinner on Friday 
evening, to which Henry C. Wallace, Secretary of 
Agriculture, has been invited to make the ad- 
dress of the evening on the subject “The hope of 
country life in America.” On Saturday evening 
the conference will find itself in the atmosphere 
of home culture of the countryside in other na- 
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tions, led by the Minister of Agriculture, Dr. 
Paul deVuyst of Belgium; Mrs. Olive D. Camp- 
bell, just returned from Denmark and the Scan- 
dinavian countries after a year’s study of co- 
operatives in rural life; Mrs. May Elliott Hobbs 
of England who has been invited ; and others. 

Special provision is being made in this pro- 
gram to give ample time for discussion. A very 
wide spread interest has been manifested in this 
conference because of its significant relationship 
to the very heart of the life on the land. Presi- 
dent Kenyon L. Butterfield may be expected to 
present a prophetic opening address on Thursday 
evening, November 8. 

One and one-half railway rates have already 
been granted by several of the Passenger Asso- 
ciations and others we expect will follow. 
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Programs 


by the Illinois League of Women Voters, 

in codperation with the University of 
Chicago, was conducted upon somewhat different 
lines from those previously followed by similar 
schools held elsewhere. Broadly speaking, the 
chief differences were first that the recent school 
emphasized the many contacts of government 
with other aspects of the social problem, and 
second that an effort was made to carry on, 
through round tables, a more intensive study of a 
few questions of government. 

In order to carry out the first idea of making 
the study broader than the mere mechanics of 
government, a series of lectures presented some 
of the many-sided relations of political questions. 
The specific question was that of equality in a 
democracy. The educational aspect of the prob- 
lem of democracy was suggested by Dr. Judd, 
Director of the School of Education; the ethical 
side of the problem by Professor Tufts of the 
Philosophy Department ; the sociological phase by 
Professor Faris of the Sociology Department; 
the psychological connection by Professor Kings- 
bury; the legal character of the democratic prob- 
lem by Professor Freund of the Department of 
Political Science and of the Law School; and 
finally the economic aspects of the case were 
treated by Professor Douglas of the Department 
of Political Economy. The purpose and effect 
was, therefore, to give a picture of the various 
sides of the question of equality as they appear 
in organizing a democratic society, and to show 
how essential it is to take a broad view of the 
whole social field in attempting to deal with any 
important governmental situation. Equality, the 
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Contributions to this Department will in- 
clude material of three kinds: (1) original 
discussion, suggestion, plans, programs, and 
theories; (2) reports of special projects, 
working programs, conferences and meet- 
ings, and progress in any distinctive as- 
pect of the field; (3) special results of 
study and research. 
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special subject discussed, is not merely a question 
of equality in civil rights, or in political rights, 
but goes deeper down into the field of educational 
equality of opportunity, and in to the equality or 
inequality of human capacity for education; and 
still further equality involves the consideration of 
equality of economic power and economic oppor- 
tunity. Social equality and inequality are also 
fundamentally involved in considering political 
and civil equality, while in the background is the 
problem of what we consider, philosophically, 
equality really is. The discussion in the school 
was, of course, in no sense exhaustive, but was 
intended to be suggestive, to indicate in consider- 
ing one problem a question which must be an- 
swered in the practical consideration of almost 
every fundamental question that comes up in the 
great democracy which we are developing. No 
one wishes to minimize the great importance of 
understanding the mechanics of voting and the 
knowledge of the structure of government, but 
on the other hand it is vital to appreciate the 
many-sided nature of the questions we are dealing 
with when we undertake to solve a governmental 
problem. 

A second feature of the school was the round 
tables dealing with special topics. Three round 
tables were conducted, one session each for each 
day, covering Taxation, Public Administration, 
and Practical Politics. Professor Viner’s ses- 
sions on Taxation covered some questions of the 
theory of taxation and some practical situations 
in general and in the state of Illinois. They were 
well summed up by Mrs. Wakely at the close of 
the sessions, and it was plain that the taxation 
round table had opened the way to the study of 
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this very vital question. Professor White con- 
ducted a round table in Public Administration, in 
the course of which it was possible for him to 
sketch the outlines of a field of American govern- 
ment to which little attention has hitherto been 
given, but which must, in the future, loom very 
large. No substantial progress can be made in 
governmental affairs until administration is put 
on a firm basis through the establishment of the 
merit system, and through the careful study of 
the problem of public personnel on the adminis- 
trative side. The round table on Practical Poli- 
tics was conducted ipdistesece Merriam. The 
composition of the party—how an organization is 
made and unmade, the analysis of the spoils sys- 
tem were the chief topics considered. An im- 
portant feature of this part of the work was the 
talk by Mr. Oscar Hewitt of the Chicago Tribune 
on political publicity. Mr. Hewitt is an expert 
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in his field, and his talk was very interesting. 
In the rain of questions that followed Mr. Hewitt 
was also interested. 

Two addresses of very great value were those 
given by Miss Breckinbridge and Miss Abbot, one 
dealing with women’s special interest in legisla- 
tion and the other with the immigration problem. 
Both of these lectures were illuminating and of 
the highest practical value. Both of them should 
be printed for general circulation. 

A final feature of the school was the closing 
luncheon in which the work of the week was 
summarized by several speakers. The purpose of 
this meeting was to bring together the scattered 
threads and to make an interpretation of the 
whole. The large attendance and the keen interest 
displayed indicate that this might well be made a 
feature of other schools of a similar type. 


EDUCATION AND STABILITY IN MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 


CLINTON RocEers WoopRUFF 


elected as an independent, “ a freak politic- 

ally speaking” to use the phrase of The 
Outlook’s correspondent. “He was accused of 
being a radical socialist, a champion of bootleg- 
gers, drug peddlers, gamblers, grafters, big busi- 
ness.”” In fact he was called everything oppro- 
bious that the ingenuity and passion of a hectic 
campaign could suggest—but he won out because 
the electorate rebelled. A few weeks after his 
election the Seattle Municipal League invited him 
to address its annual meeting, and he did, with 
remarkable results. In the words of the League’s 
secretary printed in its bulletin it was a distinct 
surprise to watch the mayor-elect as he addressed 
the League. In contrast with the forceful, un- 
equivocal and apparently definite opinions which 
Mr. Brown had expressed in his campaign, Mr. 
Brown now seemed much more careful in stating 
his conclusions. The weight of oncoming re- 
sponsibility had its effect—in fact, at times he 
was almost boyish in stating his views,—feeling 
his way, as it were—and perfectly willing to 
change those views should he be convinced that 


G ees has a new mayor. He was 
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they were wrong. In other words, there was a 
sort of open-mindedness and an honest sincerity 
to understand the problems which confronted him 
without fixed, opinionated ideas, which was sur- 
prisingly refreshing. It is human nature to be 
exceedingly positive as the secretary pointedly re- 
marked in making criticisms of others in office 
when one is on the outside looking in. It’s an- 
other thing when one is on the inside looking out. 
Mr. Brown’s plea for the League’s advice on 
matters up for decision was also a helpful and 
suggestive move evidently showing that he in- 
tends to use the organizations in existence for 
the purpose of helping him to make an effective 
administration. His remark, “What’s the use of 
having friends if you can’t use them” drew forth 
a laugh, but there is many a truth spoken in jest. 
The League will do well, said its efficient secre- 
tary, to take advantage of Mr. Brown’s sugges- 
tions and always be prepared to act in time to give 
the mayor and the council the benefits of its views. 

It will be interesting to compare the results of 
this new experiment with that of the recently re- 
signed mayor of Youngstown who also was 
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elected as an independent and for the same rea- 
sons—namely that the electorate was tired and 
disgusted with the existing order of things and 
wanted a change. Indeed there have been a series 
of events during the past year of the same sort, 
to the same end and apparently for the same 
reasons—disgust with present conditions and a 
desire for the change. 

A friend of mine has always justified regicide 
on the ground that it showed conclusively that a 
king could be killed. So these elections, primary 
and general are significant, because they show 
that the people can elect when they choose. To 
this end they are important; but not always as 
to their resulting activities. The mayor of 
Youngstown after six months of endeavor, honest 
endeavor too, resigned because, as he said “Poli- 
tics and business do not mix. I am through with 
public office forever ; I am resigning as mayor of 
Youngstown and am going back to selling ba- 
nanas, where I made good, and can continue to do 
so. I have resigned because it is impossible for 
an honest man to do anything as mayor. When 
I attempted to enforce the laws I made enemies 
of all those who were profiting by law violation. 
If I had not kept my promise to enforce the law 
I would have been called a four-flusher and 
would not have had a friend left. No difference 
what I did, I made enemies. When I announced 
my candidacy for mayor I told the people that 
I would run the city government just as I had 
run my own business. I promised to give my 
salary to the poor, and have done so.” 

Some idea of how and why people voted was 
afforded some years ago at a local option law 
elcction in a southwestern state. The statute 
authorized the use of emblems, so that those vot- 
ers who could not read might still be able to ex- 
ercise their suffrage, provided they had sufficient 
intelligence to determine the significance of the 
emblem. The local optionists adopted and printed 
on the ballot at the top of their column a picture 
of an open book across the face of which was 
printed the words “Holy Bible,” and on the side 
of the ballot opposed to local option was a picture 
of a whiskey bottle, with a glass beside it and 
the head of a snake protuding from the mouth 
of the bottle. Of course the optionists won. Pro- 
ceedings to contest the election were promptly 
instituted and one of the officers of the election 
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testified that he heard several voters say it was 
unfair to put a Bible on the ballot; that a man 
could not vote his sentiments. Another witness 
testified that he knew a number of voters who 
changed on account of the emblem, and that there 
was a decided change in the sentiment as soon 
the sample ballots containing the devices were put 
out. One negro testified: “I had to vote under 
the Bible; the Lord God Almighty would strike 
me dead if I didn’t.” One of the clerks was al- 
leged to have stated to the negro voters as they 
approached: “If you want to go to hell, vote 
under the bottle; if you don’t vote under the 
Bible.” Notwithstanding this, several reputable 
citizens were found who denied that the use of 
the devices referred to was calculated to and did 
affect the result of the election. The court in 
Conley v. Hardwick, 132 S. W. Reporter at page 
141, holding the election void, stated that such 
devices tended to prevent a free and equal ballot 
and disregarded the spirit of the Constitution, in 
that the devices used gave to those favoring pro- 
hibition the sanction of the Word of God, while it 
held up to those on the other side the unspeakable 
horrors of delirium tremens, thereby preventing 
the ballot from fulfilling its purpose, namely, se- 
curing a fair expression of the will of the people. 


These and many other similar instances bring 
up for earnest and thoughtful consideration many 
serious problems. There are many superficial 
remedies suggested. One dear lady, an acquaint- 
ance of years standing, is firmly convinced that 
what is needed is a limited monarchy. Still others 
maintain that we need a restriction of the suf- 
frage. The short ballot would certainly help a 
lot. Much more however than the shortening of 
the ballot is needed. We might as well make up 
our mind to the fact that democracy is here to 
stay. So is universal suffrage. The hands of a 
clock that keeps true time move forward. 


Now we are told by that thoughtful publicist, 
Dickinson S. Miller, who by the way is a pro- 
fessor in the General Theological Seminary, that 
“A certain deep-seated vice or weakness of de- 
mocracy was pointed out long ago. It is that for 
the individual democracy is uninteresting. Taken 
by himself alone, he has so little power that it 
seems to him unimportant whether he exercises it 
or not. To Frederick or Napoleon the business 
of government was interesting. It was creative 
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work on a colossal scale. He could see his own 
strokes shaping a nation. His material, of course, 
was more or less intractable but still it again and 
again was fashioned to his purpose. To govern 
is, for a despot, an exciting occupation. To ex- 
ercise the elective franchise of a single citizen 
under democracy is not exciting. Nothing can 
make the citizen believe that it is a vital matter 
whether he, as a single unit, casts his vote or not 
or even for whom he casts it.” 


Government can be made just as interesting, 
even exciting, if that is essential for the average 
voter, as it can be for the despot. The issues are 
just as great for government means so much more 
now than it did in the days of the despot. It is 
something more than war and rumors of war, 
something more than boundary lines and ques- 
tions of succession. It is a matter of life and 
death, of joy and comfort—but the average voter 
must be made to see all this, he must have a 
vision. Three men were laying bricks. Each 
was asked what he was doing. The first replied 
that he was “just laying bricks.” The second said 
he was “working for so many dollars per day.” 
The third answered “I am building a cathedral.” 

The voter must be made to see that he is build- 
ing the home of himself, his family, his posterity. 
To help build a great city by one’s vote, should 
be the most interesting, the most exciting of ad- 
ventures and the voter must be made to see that 
what we need is a nation of prophets, rather than 
a nation of profiteers. 


One of the great defects of present day social 
and civic organizations is that they lose sight of 
the need for education, and education and still 
more education. Almost universally the represent 
the post graduate courses, rather than the kinder- 


garten and the primary grades. Moreover they 
deal too exclusively with the mechanics of gov- 
ernment and society and not sufficiently with the 
spirit and the soul. I thoroughly agree with Dick- 
inson Miller when he says in his New Republic 
article on “Democracy and Our Intellectual 
Plight,” “The conclusion is that the reforming 
efforts of the intellectual class should begin at 
home. The education to affect is first of all that 
given in universities. The persons to effect it are 
university teachers. The person to begin is—any 
teacher ; provided he has had the requisite educa- 
tion himself, or is willing to give it to himself ; to 
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turn deliberate heed upon the humble principles 
of ‘fair play’ in coming to conclusions. What is 
most needed is a practical text-book. The first 
step toward making the simple technique of hon- 
est thinking, the morals of the mind, effective 
amongst the multitude, is a potent step; to set it 
at work at the points from which, according to 
the principle of Mill already stated, the most pow- 
erful radiations are capable of spreading.” 

Our teachers need teaching. Our electorate 
need teaching, and the civic and social organiza- 
tions should take the lead and they want to take 
to heart the advice of that always interesting man, 
Thomas Drier. In his Vagabond, which every 
reformer should read, he asks, “Why is it that so 
many reformers spend so much time talking about 
things that, in their opinion at least, are not 
right?” “Every reformer,” he declares, “ought 
to spend some time studying the science of sales- 
manship.” One of the most effective lecturers on 
social problems of his acquaintance found himself 
early in life compelled to join a sales force to 
make a living. His experience on the road re- 
sulted in a complete change in his way of pre- 
senting his somewhat radical ideas. For one 
thing, he became constructive where before he 
had been content to paint black pictures of con- 
ditions he wanted to change. Instead of trying to 
unsell the bad, he started in to sell the good. 
Where before he had been willing to create an- 
tagonisms for the sake of making a point, he now 
went out of his way in his effort to win good will. 
He changed from a mere reformer into a sales- 
man, and when he did that he commenced to get 
unusually satisfactory results. Drier concludes, 
“Growing things always show more aliveness in 
the presence of the sun than when under the 
influence of the night.” 


So we need a change of emphasis—from me- 
chanics to spirit;,from post graduate to primary 
classes; from the negative and the critical to the 
constructive, and the place to begin, if Dickinson 
Miller is right and I believe he is, is with the in- 
tellectual classes who are still looked to as the 
leaders. At the present time they are engaged in 
building impossible utopias or in idle pining and 
regrets. Go to the porch of any summer hotel 
or to the lounging room of any club, and what do 
we find? Men and women of learning and culti- 
vation finding fault with the mayor, the governor 
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or the president or all three and condoling with 
each other over the perilous condition of affairs 
and the decadent tendencies of the age. It brings 
to mind an incident which occurred during the 
Russo-Japanese war, when John Hay was secre- 


tary of state. He put this down in his diary: 
“Cassini came in at 3 and stayed till 5. His ob- 
ject was to hand me a memorandum from Russia 
limiting the theatre of war in Manchuria which, 
like everything else from that country, has a 
‘false bottom.’ He talked for an hour about 
American unfriendliness. I told him that the Japs 
were cleverer—they talked about our friendli- 
ness.” It is rather delightful, Thomas Dreier 
says in commenting on this passage, to find when 
we expect friendliness from people they are com- 
pelled sometimes seemingly against their will to 
act friendly toward us. 

Per contra when those to whom we look for 
advice and leadership take a dark and depressing 
view of events, emphasize and overelaborate the 
non-essential, the impression gains currency that 
civilization is going to the dogs. 

A party of tourists once made a long journey 
to see a famous sculptor. When they had en- 
tered his atelier one complained of the untidiness 
of the place. Another said the air was damp. A 
third thought it too cold. Still another said he 
had seen finer studios at home. The first tourist 
declared he saw nothing great about the man. 
Another objected to his soiled clothing. A third 
thought him quite rude. And still another said 
he was sorry he had come. Presently they de- 
parted without having noticed the exquisite piece 
of statutary nearing completion under the mas- 
ter’s hand. 

Democracy is working in an untidy damp at- 
mosphere, but it is working strongly and surely 
towards a great end. It can reach that end only 
through the codperation, the definite effort of the 
voting electorate, that is to say the codperation 
and definite effort of all American men and 
women over 21 years of age. They may and will 
make mistakes, but the cause will go forward as 
the cause of education goes forward and the next 
generation is bound to feel the benefit of the ex- 
tending courses of instruction which our schools 
are giving in education. This education to be 


wholly effective must constantly keep in mind 
that the exercise of the elective franchise is a sa- 
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cred duty and duty is not always pleasure. There 
is too much emphasis in these modern days on the 
necessity for popularizing any duties and too 
much upon that clause of the Constitution which 
guarantees us in our “pursuit of pleasure.” [ 
have keen sympathy with that prayer so fre- 
quently offered in one of the confraternities of 
the Episcopal church “that our clergy and people 
may resist the temptations to popularize the 
Christian religion and to accommodate the prin- 
ciples of the church to the practice of the world.” 
Life is too real and too earnest to permit of popu- 
larizing out of all resemblance to the original our 
duties to God and mankind. 

There is great need for civic and social evange- 
lists to arouse and keep aroused the electorate. 
There is great need for education. A friend now 
deceased once found fault with Theodore Roose- 
velt because he was too platitudinous, to repe- 
titious. To my mind that was the very innermost 
secret of his power and influence. Keeping ever- 
lastingly at it brings success and conviction. 

“Preventive Street Cleaning” is the most sug- 
gestive title of a recent issue of the weekly publi- 
cation of the Philadelphia Bureau of Municipal 
Research. Under the capition of “Education to 
Overcome Careless Habits” it makes these perti- 
nent remarks: “Habits of carelessness and 
thoughtlessness, which result in the promiscuous 
littering of the streets, are deep-rooted and will 
be overcome only as the result of persevering 
effort at education. Punishment of the offenders 
against existing regulations will do some good by 
focusing public attention for the time being upon 
the subject, but much more will be accomplished 
in the long run by a continuous process of en- 
lightenment and persuasion. For this purpose the 
street cleaning organization should be provided 
with the means for conducting a year-round cam- 
paign for cleaner streets. Particularly should the 
subject be carried into the schools, in the hope 
that a deeper sense of civic orderliness will take 
root in the coming generations. The city would 
receive an ample return for its exertions in this 
direction. Much good, of course, can be secured 
from even a short campaign to urge the observ- 
ance of state and municipal regulations. Inten- 
sive effort at law enforcement, periodically ap- 
plied, would doubtless prove more valuable, how- 
ever, as a supplement to continuous educational 
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work, just as the annual clean-up week adds to 
the value of the regularly conducted refuse col- 
lection service.” 

Street cleaning seems a minor matter to many 
who think in terms of the universe, but it has a 
profound importance to those who spend all their 
lives upon the streets and these must be made to 
see that by helping solve this problem, they are 
helping in solving the larger problems and pre- 
paring themselves to exercise the broader duties 
of citizenship in developing that living thing, the 
community in which we live. For as Temple 
Scott has so graphically said: “The picture once 
painted or the poem sung; it stands henceforth 
by itself; the artist can do no more for it. It 
must live or it must die without further help 
from him. But the city is never thus entirely 
separated from us, its builders. It remains tied 
to us by the invisible cord of nourishing pas- 
sions. It grows with us or it dies with us. It is 
a more real and personal sense a part of us, as 
we are of it. It becomes then the reflex of the 
lives and aspirations of the people who dwell in it. 
So that a city—its streets, its highways, its build- 
ings, its public places, as well as its business and 
life—is an embodiment of ourselves. It is this 
living spirit that may hearten and inspire us; that 
may delight and enchant us, and that may also 
break and destroy us.” 


THE CITY MANAGERS AT THE 
NATIONAL CAPITAL 


The City Managers’ Association will hold its 
tenth annual convention in Washington on Nov- 
ember 13, 14 and 15. One joint session with the 
National Municipal League will be held on the 
15th, that organization holding its annual con- 
vention during the same week on the 15th, 16th 
and 17th. The sessions of both the City Man- 
agers’ Association and the National Municipal 
League will be held in the Washington City Club. 


Louis Brown, City Manager of Petersburg, 
Va., the president of the City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, is working on the preparation of a pro- 
gram, in which he is endeavoring to reduce 
speechmaking to a minimum, in order to leave as 
much time as possible for the free discussion of 
practical problems of administration by the city 
managers, and also to enable the city managers 
and others attending the convention to avail 
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touch with the scientific and technical services of 


the federal government. 

Arrangements will be made with the federal 
Bureau of Good Roads to enable the city man- 
agers to inspect the elaborate highway experi- 
ments being conducted near Arlington, Va.; a 
visit will be paid to the Bureau of Standards and 
the city managers will there be made acquainted 
with the services that most interesting scientific 
bureau has to offer for the use of municipalities 
throughout the country ; and other federal depart- 
ments also will codperate. 

The government of the District of Columbia 
has promised Mr. Brownlow that it will arrange 
a schedule which will enable any visiting city 
manager or other person attending the convention 
to inspect under the most favorable conditions 
any particular branch of the municipal. activities 
of the national capital. 

It is believed that this effort to introduce the 
clinical method into the city managers annual 
convention will bring about a larger attendance, 
since city managers, assistant city managers, city 
engineers and other municipal employes will ue 
anxious to avail themselves of the practical bene- 
fits of such a study. 


For instance, one city manager found that he 
was able to save approximately twenty-five per 
cent in the cost of fire hose, and also to assure 
himself of the quality of the product delivered, 
simply by availing himself of the services of the 
Bureau of Standards, both with respect to the 
preparation of specifications for fire hose and in 
testing sample lengths of the hose when delivered, 
to see that they complied with the specifications. 


Since so much of the laboratory work, so to 
say, of the convention will deal with engineering 
problems, it is probable that the formal sessions 
of the convention will pay more attention than is 
usual to problems of public health and public 
welfare. 


MEETING OF THE NATIONAL MUNI- 
CIPAL LEAGUE 


Following immediately upon the meetings of 
the City Managers’ Association, the National 
Municipal League will hold its annual convention 
at Washington through the three days of Nov- 
ember 15th, 16th and 17th. One meeting on the 
15th will be held in common with the city man- 
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themselves as far as possible of the excellent op- 
portunity afforded in Washington for getting in 
agers, as will also be worked out close correla- 
tions with the meeting of the National Association 
of Civic Secretaries. These three meetings, 
working closely together and meeting in the na- 
tional capital will offer one of the most unusual 
opportunities for the study and consideration of 
the varied problems of town and city adminis- 
tration that has appeared in a long time. Mr. 
H. W. Dodds, secretary of the National Muni- 
cipal League is preparing and unusually good 
program and will welcome the special interest 
and attendance of all students of municipal gov- 
ernment and social services to the people. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CIVIC 
SECRETARIES 


The conference is made up largely of city club 
secretaries, and the problems affecting such 
groups will be discussed in round table fashion. 
Some of the subjects will probably be the func- 
tion of committees in club work, membership 
drives, lecture programs, nature and value of so- 
cial activities, and financial problems with special 
emphasis on the restaurant feature, and the gen- 
eral problem of how to make civic work effective. 
The special value of such conferences as this is 
to bring together the people from all over the 
country, and to get them acquainted with one an- 
other. Much of the benefit is derived from the 
brief conferences held informally entirely apart 
from the stated program. Robert E. Tracy, sec- 
retary of the Philadelphia club, is secretary of the 
national association, 


WHERE SHALL WE GET THE MONEY? 


Perhaps there is no question which now per- 
plexes the modern folk who inquire into the so- 
cial concern of government than the inevitable 
question of finances. It is not only a question of 
reparations, or of taxation in the old countries, 
but question of taxation here and there and every- 
where. It has become to be a sort of, funda- 
mentalist discourse. The brief stories given 
above in connection with certain informal town 
programs raises this question, with peculiar em- 
After all, however, all of the money 
How much 
How 


phasis. 
cannot come from public sources. 
shall come from private philanthropy? 
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much shall come from skill in organization and 
publicity? How much shall come from collective 
coéperation? These and other aspects of the 
question will be presented in the November 
Journat in an article, “Where Shall We Get the 
Money?” by Charles M. DeForest and it will be 
of interest not only to social workers and com- 
munity organizations in general, but to city man- 
agers and those who direct varied municipal 
activities. 


THE SCHOOL MAN AND TOWN 
IMPROVEMENT 


“What can the school man do toward com- 
munity organization and town improvement?” is 
a question which has been emphasized recently in 
certain classes in our summer schools throughout 
the land wherever courses in community prob- 
lems, town improvement or community organiza- 
tion have been offered. The fact that many sup- 
erintendents and principals of schools are electing 
such courses and showing not only unusual in- 
terest but keen insight into the situation is evi- 
dence of a growing constituency for town im- 
provement which has heretofore not been utilized 
to its fullest extent. Wheat can the school man 
do? Here is a county seat, with no railroad. 
“There is no bank; a very small amount of good 
roads; no accredited high school; and other con- 
ditions to be measured accordingly.’ Here is an- 
other “robbed of the very cream of community” 
because it cannot support its young people through 
normal social or economic life. Here is another 
“located in a position conductive to good growth. 
It has good climate, is in the center of 
a good agricultural area, and accessible from all 
sides” but it has not been made satisfying. Here 
is another “where the community is doing little 
for the citizen and the citizen still less for the 
community.” And so for others. Here is a mill 
town with all of its opportunities and limitations 
—many of them, growing up into an integral 
contribution to a state’s or a sections civilization. 
What can the school man and woman do to de- 
velop the attainable ideals so much needed? The 
answers to this question, recently given by a 
number of school men will prove at least sug- 
gestive of important opportunities and they will 
be presented briefly in a later number of THE 
JouRNAL. 
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WHAT OF THE COLLEGE OR UNI- 
VERSITY TOWN? 


Some questions which have recently grown out 
of the general movement for town improvement 
and out of the inclination of colleges and univer- 
sities to participate in the study of local govern- 
ment are: What has been the relation of the 
local college or university to the improvement 
and development of the local town? What co- 
operative efforts between and college have been 

undertaken? What is the general attitude of the 
college to the town and of the town to the col- 
lege? What studies and courses are given by 
universities and colleges looking toward the im- 
provement of local government? To what extent 
can colleges and universities, through their own 
examples and through the home town, illustrate 
to municipalities in general something of the bet- 
ter town government and planning? How do 
-local municipalities manage to finance improved 
government with college properties and college 
students non-taxable? These and many other in- 
quiries challenge the three hundred small towns 
or cities in the United States in which college or 
university is the dominant institution of the lo- 
cality. In an early issue of THE JourNat will 
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be presented some of the findings of such an in- 
quiry. In the meantime there may be some out- 
standing experiments which ought to be reported 
to THE JourNAL through which first steps for 
educational leadership in this field may be ma- 


THE GENERAL OR UNIVERSITY LI- 
BRARY AND THE MUNICIPAL 
OFFICE 


The University of Wisconsin has rendered a 
valuable service in answer to at least one of the 
inquiries as to how universities may assist in the 
development of better government. In its recent 
bulletin, issued from the Municipal Information 
Bureau of the University Extension Division it 
has pointed out, under the title, “The Library 
and the Municipal Official” some important aids 
for the new and old officials of town and city. 
How can the busy official find information 
through which he can be benefitted by the suc- 
cessful achievement of other cities and profit by 
their failures? Under the general headings of 
Documents, including national, state, municipal ; 
reference periodicals; and a general plan of co- 
operation the bulletin is sufficiently concrete to be 
of distinct value. 
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r NHE PEOPLE are wondering if women 
are going to put an end to the woeful 
popular ignorance about government. It 

is a disquieting kind of ignorance of long stand- 

ing, not only about different methods of carrying 
on government, but even about what government 
is. Men say women should accomplish as much 
for they have time and busy men never have. 

Since women’s work is never done, it is difficult 

to understand how they are to get the time un- 

less they take it. The task is worthy of their best 
efforts and calls for a long period of enlistment. 

Who knows the fascinating story of the Federal 

Government or even of a few of its branches 

such as: The Interstate Commerce Commission ; 

The Bureaus of Foods and Drugs; Animal In- 

dustries ; Roads, Entomology and Crop Estimat- 

ing; of the Department of Agriculture; or The 

Forestry Division; The Bureau of Mines; The 

Geological Survey ; The Coast and Geodetic Sur- 

vey ; The Bureau of Immigration ; The Far East- 

ern Bureau; The Bureau of Insular Affairs scat- 
tered in other departments. Equally fascinating 
and equally unknown are such State Departments 
as Child Hygiene; Fish and Game; Farm Man- 
agement ; Bacteriological Laboratories ; Industrial 

Medicine; Food Service; and, Workman’s Com- 

pensation. 


DriscovERING GOVERNMENT 


The women may be able to tell the story of 
government in such a way that it will become as 
fascinating as the reality. It has become a com- 
mon place that women attack such problems as 
the public health or the schools and pursue them 
while men make themselves presidents, secreta- 
ries and treasurers of civic societies, go down and 
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The Work of Women’s 


WILL WOMEN DISPEL POPULAR IGNORANCE OF GOVERNMENT? 


Burpette G. Lewis 
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Contributions to this Department will in- 
clude material of three kinds: (1) original 
discussion, suggestion, plans, pro , and 
theories; (2) reports of speci projects, 
working oo conferences and meet- 


ings, and in any distinctive as- 
pect of the "fel; (3) special results of 
study and research. 








shake hands with the mayor or governor, come 
back home, brag about the hand shake for a year 
and fully expect the taxes to be less next 
time. Certainly the women have enough to do if 
they learn their part and shame the men into 
learning their own. There are many big govern- 


mental problems to master. They might well be- 
gin economy, not the kind which has sent so 
many good American dollars after as many bad 
ones, but real economy, financial and waste pre- 
venting. The wrong kind has been concerned 
with systems and has forgotten personalities and 
realities. Women should be able to reveal the 
false and to cling to the true. 


Bocus Economy 


Do the people want higher taxes? A visitor 
from Mars would probably so decide after he had 
looked over the field, despite all of our protesta- 
tions. Governmental costs always increase. All 
political platforms declare for economy. It is al- 
ways a campaign slogan with an appealing ring. 
For fifty years this has been so. The sincere 
leader and the demagogue both fail to attain econ- 
omy after election. There must be reasons, for 
political leaders retain power by giving people 
what they want. 

The people demand public expenditures for 
grain elevators, for extermination of cattle ticks, 
the boll weevil, the gypsy moth, for irrigation, for 
canals, for banks and all sorts of economic and 
financial services and then seem to think the peo- 
ple as a whole should pay for it and yet that it 
should not cost anything when the tax collector 
sends around his bills. Thus we account for one- 
half of the increase in expenses. Another half 


of the increase is due to the natural accumulation 



















of costs of a section of government which the 
people seem to understand or care little about. 
What do they care about public institutions which 
are responsible for at least half the increase in 
the tax rate? The average citizen could not 
name four of these situated in his own State 
without consulting some official year book. 

The seriousness of public ignorance of the cost 
of government was shown recently at a meeting 
in California. A group of her leading citizens 
have issued simple pamphlets telling the cost of 
specific services which are useful to citizens 
everywhere. Yet, how little they knew was 
driven home to them by one of their own number 
who arose at a “taxpayers’ dinner” in San Fran- 
cisco and challenged anyone in the group to guess 
within $100,000,000 the total cost to the people 
of California of their County and State and Na- 
tional governments. They were astounded to 
hear that it was $360,000,000 per year for the 
people of that state alone or about 94 cents per 
day for each man, woman and child in the state. 

There can be no doubt that the average Cali- 
fornia worker, receiving $3.20 per day for 180 
days per year, would never pay 94 cents per day 
for 365 days per year if it were paid in a form 
which he could understand. But it is not, be- 
cause years ago the finance ministers of kings 
learned that the way to raise tax money is to dis- 
guise it in the cost of such articles as gin, tea, 
clothing and salt. The well to do, who may be 
making bootleggers millionaires, are beginning to 
cry out rather aimlessly and futilely, it is true, 
against taxes because the new taxes have been 
made direct and undisguised. Thanks to a group 
of reformers who “put it over” on the rich. Con- 
sequently, they have become twice as insistent 
that “extravagant rascals” be driven out of public 
office. They have been so angry that they have 
not even been particular about who took their 
places. One thing they have learned to their dis- 
gust, however, is that as soon as new men are 
elected they all, in the public mind, become “ex- 
travagant rascals,” even worse than their prede- 
cessors. So every taxpayer has learned to sing 
his “hymn of hate” over his newspaper and coffee 
in the morning. 


“KNOCKING” GOVERNMENT 


The day laborer, the store keeper at the cross 
roads, the farmer facing the rotting of his apple 
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crop because of a car shortage or a reported ex- 
cess supply in the cities, the local harness worker 
and the skilled worker confronted with dwindling 
work and higher living costs all “hate” those in 
power as do the “well to do” taxpayers because 
the public officials are blamed for all the ills of 
the world. The reason is not hard to find. For 
a hundred years public leaders and the press have 
been telling the people that the party in power 
should bring prosperity. In short, we have be- 
lieved that a democratic government is omnipo- 
tent and powerfu! enough to overcome grass hop- 
pers, droughts, and changes due to inventions. A 
truly terrible price to pay for popular govern- 
ment. But a worth while price if our people do 
not lost their sense of personal responsibility. 

Biologists teil us that the plants, insects and 
animals which have been able to live and work 
in codperation have lived while those who have 
stood alone have fallen. Every school boy knows 
how small wolves hunt in packs and master the 
strongest animals if they stand alone. We are 
fascinated to see how the ants divide themselves 
up. Some are soldiers, some are workers, some 
are set apart to reproduce their kind and some 
replenish the food supply, being forced to yield 
up their own bodies for the purpose. 

Men such as Professor Conklin, after studying 
all life for years, have concluded that man’s fu- 
true progress depends upon his ability to emulate 
the ants and bees in working with others. They 
also assert that men will probaidy never become 
any brighter than the most brilliant are now. 
They even go so far as to assert that the bright- 
est man at the time Aristotle lived was probably 
as bright as the smartest man now. 

These arguments sound as if the average man 
has a right to expect any and everything from 
government. He would be right, too, if govern- 
ment were the only way for people to codperate. 
But the truth is that government is a means of 
codperation which seems to effect us but little 
when we study it. We understand the intimate 
details of codperation in the mills and factories 
where each man does his little but important part 
or in farm work where we depend ypon the rail- 
roads, the banks, the store keepers, the slaughter 
houses, the creameries, the grain elevators and 
the phosphate workers to help us. We are all 
keenly alive to what goes on in schools which our 
children report to us daily or in our own circle of 
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friends which we gossip about daily. It is also 
true that most of us are swamped by the details 
of these every day relations even though we are 
unable to know about them as a whole. But we 
do know little or nothing about the details of 
government. We talk glibly about government 
because we know so little about it. If we value 
our noses or our heads we are careful what we 
say about our neighbor. 

Not a few are profoundly discouraged and give 
up trying to help people by means of government, 
despite the universal demand for a governmental 
cure for all ills. There is, however, always a 
grasping group ready to take their places, who 
promise anything to win out. Mr. Average Citi- 
zen is deceived by the crowd and the numbers 
since he is always moved by personalities and by 
slogans and rarely by abstract ideas. 

Much pessimism has tinged recent college com- 
mencement addresses. Formerly, it was the 
fashion to tell young girl graduates, resplendent 
in white mull, and the “young hopefuls” in black 
gowns and mortar boards, rented for the oc- 
casions, that the future of mankind, rosy and 
wonderful, depend upon them alone. This year 


has seen a change. Confessions of past failures 
and warnings for the future appear in every line. 
The most serious source of dismay is the low in- 
telligence of us all as revealed by the mental ex- 
aminations of the flower of the country, drafted 
into the army. 


Tue INTELLIGENT FEw 


These examinations profess to show that there 
are in this country about forty-five million people 
who have no real sense at all, twenty-five millions 
who have a little sense, twenty-five millions more 
with fair sense and only slightly over four mil- 
lions who have a great deal of sense. Many able 
thinkers fear for the future of the country be- 
cause the forty-five million, who it is claimed will 
never have any more judgment than a twelve 
year old boy, and many of them will have less, 
have a majority of the votes. And yet these 
same leaders have been clamoring for direct gov- 
ernment, for a popular vote on everything, from 
who is to be constable to what interest the banks 
should pay on deposits of public money. If 
they had their way the rag weeds would choke 
out the corn and our shoes would never be made. 
Our only occupations would be getting ready to 
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vote, voting and counting the ballots. If the 
army tests tell the truth the partisans of pure 
democracy have a lot to answer for. The lack of 
progress in some states where they have had their 
way indicates that systems are not substitutes for 
personalities of vigor and high purpose. 

We are confronted, however, by an increas- 
ingly vociferous propaganda of those who count 
up the owners of securities and if they find that 
a rich family owns a block of stock or bonds, 
however small, in this or that railway, bank and 
mine, they denounce the devouring octupus 
against which the poor man is supposed never to 
have a chance. They seem to assume that the 
forty-five million alleged underdeveloped and the 
twenty-five million who have a little sense have 
no chance against the four million of alleged su- 
perior intelligence. They argue that only the rich 
are clever enough to get all the property and then 
turn around and claim that the rich are “no 
good.” 

Now, it cannot be that the man who has be- 
come unbalanced by his zealous pursuit of the 
head and front of the octupus of wealth and the 
would-be-scientist who falls ill over mental tests, 
are both correct, as the saying is “There is a 
screw loose somewhere.” When we look into the 
situation, we find the communist shouting that 
the forty-five million “common people” have no 
chance against the alleged superior intelligence of 
those who have and in the next breath asserting 
that only the common people have sense. The 
would-be-scientist sounds just as foolish when he 
claims that only the well-to-do are smart or 
clever. As a matter of fact, it appears that the 
intellectual classes and the skilled hand workers 
are by far the largest group of the four million 
alleged superior persons. Some of them may be 
well-to-do but relatively few of them can be mil- 
lionaires. Undoubtedly, the foresight which 
stores up food supplies and clothing for a rainy 
day or the where-with-all to secure them is an 
evidence of intelligence but the millionaires con- 
fess that the first thousand was the hardest to 
save. Ten million may be as easily accumulated 
as one. Concentration upon winning millions 
may cut out reading and familiarity with other 
conditions of life which the small farmer may en- 
joy to the full and which the rich may lose the 
power to understand. 
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THE BEGINNING OF WISDOM 


A right understanding of the alleged low in- 
telligence of mankind is the beginning of wisdom. 
It is a great discovery if it is true even in a rela- 
tive sense. It will be of great service if it brings 
us down out of the clouds in our pursuits of such 
catch phrases as all men are created equal which 
were borrowed from a group of French Mathe- 
matical Philosophers and perverted by our 
pamphleteers. Any father or mother and school 
teachers know that the most striking thing about 
children are their different endowments. Some 
are naturally musical or mechanical or interested 
in birds and animals and still others only in 
books. Nature has given them widely different 
talents in different degrees. Our task as parents 
and teachers is to discover what each child’s 
“bent” is and then help him develop in that direc- 
tion. That in essence is the most important fact 
about this matter of differences in intelligence or 
more truly in adaptability and versatility. But 
that is a mouth full for our shallow pated dema- 
gogues our cross roads political philosophers and 
alleged scientists. 

The common man is better off than the con- 
fessedly brilliant for there is an innate common 
sense or store of knowledge which men act upon. 
Nowhere is this shown more plainly than in 
man’s instinctive urge to single out and follow a 
leader rather than a crowd. In this he doubtless 
betrays his animal origin. This endowment or 
peculiarity is stronger than all the constitutions 
and shibbeloths. 


SEPARATION INCREASES IGNORANCE 


Strangely enough, though, men have been 
afraid of the excesses of one-man-power and 
have tried to prevent it by splitting up power and 
handing it around in a thousand different direc- 
tions, as we have done in this country. We have 
separated and added different powers almost 
without limit not so much in defiance of our in- 
stinct for one-man-power, for we keep returning 
to that in a pinch like a flood or a war, but be- 
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cause we are all so ignorant about existing de- 
partments and agencies of government. The rich 
seem to be as ignorant as the poor. They possess 
little inside knowledge about the workings of 
the enormous increase in the cost of government 
governmental machine. 


Here we have one of the principal reasons for 
and for its reputed inefficiency. We wouldn’t ex- 
pect a debating society to run a farm nor an army 
of privates to know what to do without leaders 
and yet we keep on multiplying the different de- 
partments of government because so few know 
what existing departments are doing or could do 
and because a few forsooth are so afraid of con- 
centration of authority regardless of time and 
place. 

We have never studied government enough to 
know that we must have concentration of some 
phases of government and diffusion of power in 
other directions. There should be the widest dif- 
fusion of power in determing what to do, that is 
in the policy making functions. Every person 
should have his say, but when he has and a de- 
cision has been made every one but the leader 
whose business it is to carry out the policies 
should keep mum for the debate is over. We 
have made a bad mess of setting up commissions 
combining policy-making and executive powers. 
They are and must be woefully inefficient and a 
confession of our weakness or timidity, or of 
both. The only way to get results and economy 
is to scatter the policy-making powers and to 
scrap two-thirds of our executive machinery. 


A New ScHEME 


A clear analysis of all existing powers of gov- 
ernment will show how this must be done. A di- 
vision between departments of primary and sec- 
ondary executive functions in a State shows a 
good way to begin. Let us work out such a di- 
vision for four big executive departments of 
State government, The Education, The Health, 
The Institutional and The Industrial Depart- 


ments. 
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AN EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY FOR INDUSTRIAL GIRLS 


Lucy P. CARNER 


lagging far behind our experiences. 

After about ten years of experimenting 
with informal summer conferences for industrial 
girls as a means of broadening horizons creating 
a sense of solidarity, and making provision for 
the development of a program in a democratic 
-method, the Young Women’s Christian Associ- 
ation finds that it is experimenting with the 
newer type of education. It is not Workers Edu- 
cation in the technical sense, but it partakes of 
some of its characteristics—social rather than in- 
dividual in its aim, informal in its method, build- 
ing upon the experiences of the group, buoyed 
up by that “far flung dream of a better social 
order.” The method of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association industrial conferences—a 
regional division of which is held annually at 
Lake Junaluska, North Carolina—is based upon 
the sound educational theory of the vaiue of free 
activities. Girls from representative industries 
of the South Atlantic states are gathered together 
in a self-governing body, electing study courses 
in which they are particularly interested, con- 
ducting a council hour for the discussion of their 
problems in club management and in industry, 
planning recreational and health programs, and 
learning that most valuable lesson of personal de- 
velopment which comes from the individual de- 
sire and not the external stimulus of teacher or 
class room. 

Now, of course, all of this would not be recog- 
nizable to the delegate from the “Sunshine Club” 
of a given industrial city in the South. To her 
the whole experience began somewhat in this 
wise : 

Excitement reigned in the Young Women’s 
Christian Association “Sunshine Club” which 
was meeting in any industrial city in any of the 
South Atlantic states. The entire membership 
was present, an almost unheard of event, for 
when one’s working day is ten or eleven hours 
long there is often not time to go home and make 
the reparations in clothing and complexion con- 
sidered essential to a weekly pilgrimage to the 


() PHILOSOPHIES have a way of 


Young Women’s Christian Association club room 
on Main Street. 

But here were the girls, clad in gingham if they 
lived too far to go home before club meeting, and 
in new taffeta if the little home cottage lay near 
the mill, weary with the long day’s work in loop- 
ing room or cigarette department, but eager-eyed 
and smiling, ready to elect the annual conference 
delegates. 

The chairman, from Hosiery Mill No. 1, has 
difficulty in holding the assembly down to strict 
parlimentary procedure, but at length the ballots 
are cast and counted, and a group of happy girls 
receive congratulations from their friends, 
couched in such phrases as “Gee, I wish it was 
me ;” “Aint you lucky,” and “I know a girl who'll 
lend you a bathing suit.” 

Let us take a cross section of one of these girls’ 
experiences. She has met girls working in in- 
dusiries other than her own. She has learned a 
great deal of their problems and point of view in 
regard to matters pertaining to industry. She 
has discussed with them hours of work, wages, 
factory conditions, hygiene, health and “the 
boss.” Perhaps for the first time she has ques- 
tioned the inevitability of her ten-hour day or her 
$9.50 a week wage. She has heard lectures care- 
fully prepared to fit her needs of health, citizen- 
ship, economics, national and international ques- 
tions. She has gratified that secret longing of 
every girl for the histronic art, by taking part in 
“stunt night,” the conference pageant and the 
health play. She has contributed perhaps, the 
most popular yell or club song, and won the 
tennis championship. Her editorial work on the 
conference paper was of absorbing interest. She 
has listened to girls from Cuba, and Japan, and 
a girls’ college, as they described their lives, ac- 
tivities and interests, and she is in a fair way of 
becoming a real citizen of the world. She has 
found inspiration in the singing of beautiful folk 
songs, both those of her own and other nations. 
Negro spirituals sung around a camp fire have a 
new meaning. For the first time the tawdriness 
of a great deal of jazz music has come home to 
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her, as standing on the summit of a mountain she 
has joined spiritedly in Katherine Lee Bates’ 
“America, the Beautiful.” The great beauty of 
Bible literature has become her own some morn- 
ing in the Bible study class room as she watched 
the lake and distant hills during the reading of 
the 101st Psalm. For the first time she feels that 
the spirit of the founder of Christianity may be 
applied to her own problems and environment. 
The emphasis on the conference motto and pur- 
pose, “To Break Down Barriers, Change Think- 
ing, and Widen the Reach of Our Love,” has 
taught her that spirit of reasonableness and kind- 
liness which can alone solve the problems arising 
between the conflicting needs and desires of 
human beings. 


The Young Women’s Christian Association’s 
unique obligation in the industrial field is the pro- 
motion of this kind of social-religious education 
among industrial girls. Summer conference days 
and the few hours snatched through winter 
months from the all too demanding work of mill 
and home are ridiculously inadequate. Small 
wonder that the Association realizes that the 
creation of conditions favorable to such enter- 
prises cannot wait upon the strength and willing- 
ness of these same girls alone to bring about re- 
forms but must be the responsibility of the whole 
community working through legislation and other 
available means. That is another story, except in 
so far as the summer conferences may stimulate 
groups of girls all over the country to take their 
place as part of the “public” for the study and 
the solution of their own problems. For the last 
five years the record has been that time and again 
the stimulus for legislative action on the part of 
the local Young Women’s Christian Association 
has come from the industrial summer conference. 
For the conference is not an isolated experience 
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in the lives of a few girls who, upon scattering 
after the ten days is past, go their separate ways 
and are heard of no more. Each girl is imbued 
with a sense of responsibility toward the girls 
who have sent her to the conference, and to 
whom she feels. she must give something in re- 
turn, and toward the Young Women’s Christian 
Association in its purpose of striving to make the 
abundant life possible for all young women. She 
becomes a valuable asset to the local organization 
in bringing new girls to the Association for clubs, 
athletics, study classes and discussion groups, 
and in being an interpreter to women remote from 
her industrial experience,—perhaps a leisure 
woman serving on the same committee, or to a 
group of students in a nearby college. Was it 
not John Dewey who said: “Social efGiciency de- 
pends upon making experiences communicable ?” 
The industrial conference is the most effective 
means yet devised for making industrial girls’ ex- 
periences articulate. The local Young Women’s 
Christian Association in the ways described gives 
an opportunity for making the experiences of its 
various groups communicable. It thus con- 
tributes to the creation in the community of that 
common mind which must be the inspiration of 
fine community enterprises. 


The memory of the sound and sight of ma- 
chinery seems strangely remote and unreal at 


Lake Junaluska. One’s philosophy is no longer 
depressed, cynical or stern, but kindly and full of 
hope. The great problems of industry seem in- 
explicable but not necessarily desperate, for may 
not this group of girls, and the women who are 
their leaders, coming together in one of the beau- 
tiful places of the earth, pooling their experiences 
of fact and thought, and then striving to interpret 
them, may they not contribute a real part toward 
a “more Christian industrial order ?” 


THE ORGANIZED WORK OF WOMEN IN ONE STATE 


NELLIE RoBERSON 


STATE AND INDUSTRY 
: VHE CONCLUDING article in a series of 


three, showing the influence of women’s 
clubs on home, school, state, and indus- 
try, deals with the part women’s clubs have taken 


in shaping legislation and in improving conditions 
of women in industry. Since the readers of the 
first two articles are familiar with the history and 
organization of all the groups under discussion in 
this article, it is unnecessary to repeat it. For this 
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reason, less space is given to the discussion than 
to the other two but this by no means indicates 
that less importance is attached to this branch 
of club work. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


The legislative program of women’s clubs in 
North Carolina is in the hands of representatives 
of five major organizations, formed into what is 
known as the Legislative Council. They are the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, the State 
League of Women Voters, the Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, the State Federation of 
Business and Professional Women, and the 
North Carolina Branch of the Parent Teachers 
Association. Four women represent each or- 
ganization in the council, the purpose of which is 
to conserve good legislation and to initiate and 
support such good legislation as is necessary. 
The measure they have fought for and in some 
cases, won, are equal guardianship of both par- 
ents of the children; minimum age of consent, 
sixteen years ; the mothers’ aid bill ; the eligibility 
of women for jury duty with certain exceptions ; 
the return of the state-wide primary law; the 
Australian ballot; state censorship of moving 
pictures ; and the revival of state prohibition laws 
so that they will harmonize with the national 
laws. The council has been rewarded for its la- 
bors in having passed the equai guardianship bill, 
the minimum age of consent bill, and the moth- 
ers’ aid bill. These first two measures were on 
the program of the Legislative Council of 
Women ; the last is a part of the program of the 
public welfare department, but the women were 
keenly interested in promoting the law; in fact, 
they sponsor all of the welfare measures that the 
department advocates. In presenting the nine 
measures constituting the legislative program of 
the women, one of the main points of argument 
was the fact that 100,000 women in North Caro- 
lina were sponsoring the measures. It was cause 
for great rejoicing on the part of the legislative 
council when three of their nine measures were 
passed by the Legislature of 1923. 


TRAINING FOR CITIZENSHIP 


Those groups of women interested in legisla- 
tion have usually been interested in training for 
citizenship, which has been the work of the civics 
department of the North Carolina Federation 
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and of the League of Women Voters, and, in a 
less formal way, of most other women’s organ- 
izations. The work in the Federation consists in 
stimulating an interest in the political world and 
in satisfying this interest by helping to make 
women factors in this political world. Through 
the local civics clubs regular studies in citizenship 
have been undertaken. The University Exten- 
sion Division for several years has been assisting 
in this study by preparing outlines and supplying 
reference material. At the request of the civics 
department a program on Studies in Citizenship 
for Women was prepared by the University and 
studied by hundreds of women. At the request 
of the League of Women Voters the Extension 
Division has recently prepared an outline on 
Town Studies which is intended to furnish help- 
ful suggestions in acquiring an acquaintance with 
the local town and its government. Another 
phase of citizenship that has recommended itself 
to women’s approval is the movement for World 
Peace through the Washington Conference for 
the limitation of armament. Such matters as the 
censorship of moving pictures have given the 
clubs much concern and they have done much to 
raise the standard of the films by registering their 
protest against certain types of pictures. 


INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS OF WOMEN 


The Business and Professional Women, while 
cooperating in many ways, especially in the legis- 
lative program and education for citizenship 
plans of the other major organizations, have been 
chiefly concerned with matters directly affecting 
the life of the business woman. Although this 
organization is not five years old in North Caro- 
lina, the membership is large and active and the 
association has done valuable work in the state. 
The members have taken an active part in every- 
thing promoting the welfare of women. Such 
measures as the appointment of a woman as com- 
missioner of the state board of charities and pub- 
lic welfare; the eligibility and willingness of 
women to serve as jurors; the need of a woman’s 
dormitory at the State University; the disarma- 
ment of all nations; the Sheppard-Towner ma- 
ternity bill; and the Towner-Sterling educational 
bill are some of the things for which the Busi- 
ness and Professional women of North Carolina 
have worked, and they have been true to the 
ideals for which the organization was founded at 












Charlotte four years ago when they pledged 
themselves to protect and promote the interests 
of women in the business, professional and civic 
world, to encourage codperative effort among 
women, to gather and distribute information re- 
lative to vocational opportunities and to recognize 
the universal sisterhood of women. 
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So far-reaching is the work of the women’s 
clubs in North Carolina that it has been impos- 
sible to cover it all under one heading or a group 
of headings. It is hoped that some one will take 
up the idea and show the part individual women 
have played in the life of the state and also the 
part church organizations have had in public 
welfare. 
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The JOURNAL of 
SOCIAL FORCES 





Editorial Notes 





The Transfer of Leadership 


Closely related to the tasks of “effective de- 
mocracy,” the theme around which previous edi- 
torial notes of THE JouRNAL have centered, is 
that of the status and adequacy of leadership. 
Discussions and plans for making “democracy ef- 
fective in the unequal places,” as set forth in the 
ideals of the JouRNAL program, may suggest ac- 
ceptable theory and offer welcome challenge. To 
affirm that such social objectives may be attained 
best through the better development of the social 
institutions, for services to the individual and to 
society rather than for formalism and doctrine, 
as has been done in previous editorials, will offer 
at least a working basis. But in all these discus- 
sions and plans the important element of leader- 
ship must not be neglected. The JourNav has 
emphasized this consideration in its original state- 
ment of plans and policies, pointing out its inten- 
tion not to neglect the “fact of leadership in all 
matters of social polity and social progress,” and 
providing for biographical studies to illustrate 
types of leadership. The problem of leadership 
seems especially timely now. Men are saying 
that leadership is lacking in too many avenues of 
social concern; but that this is a day wherein 
stronger leadership is needed. “Such and such a 
state is the worst led state in the Union.” “Such 
and such a state has lost its position as leader.” 
“The political parties are hard put to find ade- 
quate leadership.” “It is a day of small men in 
Europe, too.” Whether these assertions be true 
or not, these and many other similar characteriza- 
tions of the modern need for effective leadership 
raise the question as to whether some careful 
consideration of what we may term “the transfer 
of leadership” is not needed at this time. 

* es 


Education and Leadership 


In the long run effective leadership will be, of 
course, a matter of education-social education in 


the accurate sense; just as effective democracy 
must be a matter of educated leadership and citi- 
zenship. Joseph K. Hart has often expressed 
this general idea well, as for instance in the 
September Survey Graphic: “A democracy can- 
not survive unless all the people, or the greater 
part of them, possess the quality of potential 
leadership and the actual leaders possess a deep 
sense of social responsibility and quality of po- 
tential loyalty to other leaders.” In so far as this 
issue of THE JOURNAL discusses the social em- 
phasis of education it may be said to be dedicated 
to the task of developing effective leadership. 
But in the consideration of such a task there are 
certain important questions that need to be 
studied in order to understand the changing basis 
upon which education must work in producing its 
new leadership and its new potential for social 
citizenship. If education, in its general scope 
and purpose, is constantly striving to develop and 
maintain its social objectives in accordance with 
social change and progress, is it not natural that 
training for leadership may mean something very 
different today from what it has meant in the 
past? Of course it has long since been recognized 
that leadership has been transferred from kings to 
people and that we do not educate for kings any 
more. It has long since been admitted, if not 
recognized, that education in a democracy ought 
to add certain very distinctive sort of processes 
and principles to the older system of education. 
But are there not still certain other processes of 
social change now going on that have such defi- 
nite bearing upon the future status of leadership 
that they must be considered continuously in any 
plans for the education and training of leaders. 
a ae 


Questions and Answers 


What has become, for instance of the dominant 
leadership of the church, or is it still providing 
the chief sources of our leadership? If it has lost 
its place as leader, why has it? Has the church 
and religious education provided the substance 
and appeal capable of serving changing gener- 
ations? Or is it possible that some of the relig- 
ious forces are following in the steps of those 
who stoned Stephen to the death because they 
heard him say that “this Jesus of Nazareth shall 
destroy this place and shall change the customs 
which Moses delivered us?” Is it not possible, 
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therefore, that sincere and devout inquiries into 
the causes of the transfer of leadership from the 
church might indicate that such transfer may be 
inevitable unless indeed such inquiries hasten to 
bring about certain important changes? Again, 
has there been a general transfer of leadership 
from capital to labor, and if so how does it affect 
the social conditions and ethics under which the 
transferred leadership shall be developed? Has 
there been a transfer of leadership from country 
life and agricultural to urban and industrial 
groups? Or back again, is there being made an- 
other sort of transfer from lawyer and politician 
to farmer and worker? Has there been a general 
transfer of leadership from the “one man” super- 
domination to the crowd? If so how much of 
this is, and likely to be, mob leadership and how 
much democracy? Is there a process of transfer 
of leadership from centralized control to com- 
munity participation and if so what does it mean 
in terms of community organization and leader- 
ship? Has leadership of other institutions, the 
home and family for instance, been transferred 
elsewhere? Has there been a transfer of leader- 
ship from older groups to youth? Is there a 
transfer being made from the all-round man to 
the professional business man or Mr. Babbitt? 
Are schools, colleges, and universities in danger 
of transferring their leadership to Boards of 
Trustees? Has there been transfer of leadership 
from pioneer stocks and pioneer initiative to old 
stocks and tradition? Finally has the nature of 
leadership transferred from the clear cut for- 
ward-looking constructive ideals and programs to 


that in which the mode is one of protest? 
a 


Regional Transfer of Leadership 


Again, what has become of the leadership of 
the Southern States? Has it been transferred to 
other sections or has it been lost? Where are 
the South’s leading statesmen, engineers, educa- 
tors, writers? Are they at home or in other 
states? Have certain of the Southern States lost 
their leadership in the South? Have certain of 
the Southern States transferred State leadership 
in matters of education and statesmanship to mat- 
ters of superficial politics, traditional competition, 
and unthinking processes? What is the signifi- 
cance to Southern colleges and universities of the 
fact that most Southerners who are educated out- 
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side of the South remain away? Or again, has 
leadership been transferred from New England 
to the West and is the West on the eve of a gen- 
eral leadership such as Mr. Canby, in a current 
editorial in the New York Evening Post Literary 
Review, intimates is coming in literature? These 
and other inquiries are made, not to indicate any 
uniform deficiencies of the present situation. 
Some of the “transfers” of leadership must be 
inevitable in any progressive order. Some ought 
not so to be. But in either case there is need of 
careful inquiry into all the facts and conditions 
underlying the present needs and problems of 
leadership. What further inquiries should be 


made and how may forces be directed? 
28 


The Church and Leadership 


It would seem, for ‘instance, fair to estimate 
that both the causes for certain transfers of lead- 
ership from the church and the future status of 
such leadership may well center around the fol- 
lowing inquiries. 

1. To what extent will the church succeed in 
serving and maintaining the interest and partici- 
pation of the higher educated groups, alongside, 
at the same time, those other groups commonly 
designated as being at the top of the social 
ladder? 

2. To what extent will the church succeed in 
serving and maintaining the interest and partici- 
pation of the great industrial groups, alongside, 
at the same time, those other groups commonly 
designated as the lowest classes? 


3. To what extent will the church succeed in 
serving and maintaining the interest and partici- 
pation of modern young folks and that great 
group of awakening youth searching after new 
spiritual expression ? 

4. To what extent will the church succeed in 
developing and making articulate the social Chris- 
tianity of Christ rather than eclesiastical dogmat- 
ism based upon countless controversial interpre- 
tations and cumulative technique? 


5. To what extent will the church succeed in 
working out effectively its status and its stand 
with reference to the reconciliation of science 
and religion, alongside, at the same time, its de- 
termination of educational objectives? 


6. To what extent will the church succeed in 
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attracting, training, and maintaining a strong 
ministry for leadership in the above inquiries? 
It becomes manifest, however, that the answer 
to the first five inquiries must have an almost ex- 
clusive bearing upon the last question; and that 
the first five can be worked out only through the 
“ws 


Industrial Leadership 


In a changing social order in which the relative 
position of capital and labor in industrial rela- 
tions, and in social participation, have been so 
greatly altered, it would be inevitable that a simi- 
lar transfer of leadership, in relative situations, 
would also result. There would also be accom- 
panying constantly differing and adjusting rela- 
tions between the two groups of leaders, and con- 
stantly changing attitudes on the part of the pub- 
lic. Is capital losing its relative position because 
of inherent evils of the capitalistic system; be- 
cause, as Mr. Wilson intimates in the August At- 
lantic, leaders of wealth are not accustomed to 
devote their gains to the good of state or nation 
in which they reside, but rather to their own per- 
sonal ends ; or is it due to the simple fact of so- 
cial evolution and social progress; or is it due to 
all of these elements? In any case, here are 
changing grounds for the building of new leader- 
ship. Or, turning to labor, what will be the type 
of leadership, the great responsibility for which 
is now resting upon that group? In an excellent 
“Labor Sunday Message for 1923,” The Com- 
mission on the Church and Social Service it is 
pointed out that labor now has an unusual op- 
portunity to develop an efficient leadership and 
to answer the common criticism that labor some- 
times “fails to take sufficient account of the needs 


of the whole community.” The fault, however, 


it is pointed out “by no means rests with labor 


alone; when forced to devote all its energies to 


a defense of its right to live, the labor movement 
could not be expected to develop social leader- 
ship. But the new economic advantage which 
with the turn of the business tide has come to 
labor enhances the stewardship for which it must 
give an accounting. To the extent to which they 
are relieved of the necessity of defending rights, 
labor leaders may give their attention to more 
constructive undertakings.” That labor has often 
been poorly led is a constant criticism; that its 
leaders have often injured its cause is no less 


proper answer to the last inquiry. 

evident. That the results have often injured the 
community as well will scarcely be questioned. 
But is this to be necessary now? On the other 
hand what real facilities have we for the training 


of social leadership in industry ? 
ea 


The Family and Social Leadership 


In a study now being made of more than a 
thousand “failures” with an inquiry into some of 
the “causes” and sources, it has been found that 
more than seventy percent are ascribed to the be- 
ginnings in the family life. In turn there are 
more than a score of specific defects pointed out 
as basic causes of this failure in family leader- 
ship. Recent studies have shown much the same 
results with reference to juvenile delinquency and 
other social problems. Legal and eclesiastical, 
civic and social groups have been continuously 
raising the questions of family leadership; some 
of them are much exercised over the prospect. 
And yet is it not to be expected that under certain 
circumstances such transfer of influence would 
be inevitable? Does the family not evolve, as do 
other social institutions? Has the problem of 
family influence and leadership anything to do 
with this growth? Do we expect that the patri- 
archal system in which father had complete right 
even to life and death over child and wife will 
ever be valid again? Is it expected that a new 
matriarchal system will change the social order? 
Or in place of these two, are we in a stage of 
“paidarchy” or “juvenarchy” in which children 
are the dominant influence? Rather, in the 
scheme of progress, is it not natural that all three 
groups shall work out democracy in the family in 
somewhat the same way as in other social insti- 
tutions? And is this not an excellent challenge 
to a new leadership in the restrengthening of the 
family? Will not the final results depend upon 
the degree to which the family works out suc- 
cessfully its problem of democratic leadership, 
and internal training and adjusts itself to the 
changing industrial and social situations? Here 
again, leadership in future generations is differ- 


ent from that in past days. 
. a+? 


Other Transfers 


Many other inquiries suggest themselves. If 
the element of authority in the home is elimi- 
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nated, will the family organization substitute other 
adequate leadership? If the element of authority 
ceases to become effective in the church, will a 
suitable substitute be available? If the element 
of authority in government be transcended by 
representative democracy will the transfer be 
made with full recognition for the need of edu- 
cated leadership and citizenship? Is the seem- 
ingly growing disrespect for law an outgrowth 
of the failure to make adjustments in the midst 
of such a transfer? Must the transfer of leader- 
ship from despotic authority to the people mean 
mob leadership, which accompanying exercise of 
force? Is not the very destiny of democracy it- 
self dependent upon the safe transfer from the 
one order to the other? And is the nature of 
the training for leadership the same for both? 
Or again, must the transfer from rural to city, 
from agricultural to industrial become so com- 
plete and rapid that personality is exchanged for 
machine and crowd leadership? Is it possible to 
develop through community work and community 
organization the necessary qualities for these situ- 
ations? In making transfers from purely geogra- 
phical representation, with perhaps professional 
leaders predominating, to vocational proportional 
representation, must we undergo both the usual 
revolution and mob dogmatism, on the one hand, 
and inefficiency on the other? Is there no educa- 
tional or social statesmanship capable of prepar- 
ing leadership better than this? Must we face a 
situation in which the great mode of discussion, 
thought, practice, leadership is against something, 
always against something, rather than for pro- 
gress? Is there a suitable modern equivalent for 
the pioneering spirit and leadership of other days 
or must the transfer be made only in the parlors 
of the provincials? These and many similar 
questions with reference to the types of transfers 
already cited are sufficient examples of the tasks 
and problems of modern leadership; one other 
example, however, will suffice to point out more 
specifically the seriousness of certain immediate 
problems that are different from those enumer- 
ated, yet closely related to them all. 
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Transfer of Southern Leadership 


In a statistical study of leadership in certain 
southern states some interesting facts have been 
noted. In one southern state commonly recog- 
nized in the older days as a leader among south- 
ern states there are approximately half as many 
individuals classified in WHO’S WHO now re- 
siding in that state as were borin there. In another 
state commonly recognized as a leader in the olden 
days, out of 282 men of distinction born in that 
state, only 121 or 43% now reside there, while 
57% have gone to other states. And for the most 
part, those who have achieved distinction outside 
the state appear to have made larger contribu- 
tions than those in the home state who are largely 
listed because of technical or ex-officio status. Of 
natives of this state who are listed about 40% 
received their education outside the state; but of 
these approximately 80% never came back. Nor 
did they remain in the states where they were 
educated, only 33% so remaining. There are 
many other interesting items which may well be 
presented in a detailed study. Do they suggest 
any tendencies of importance or facts worth con- 
sidering? Does this state not welcome back its 
citizens who are educated in other states? Or 
does it not offer equal opportunities to bring them 
back? The number of persons of destinction 
born in this state is large enough to indicate a 
normal ratio in fact a little above the average for 
the nation, whereas the number who remain and 
achieve distinction in the home state is smaller. 
The South used to be estimated to provide a dis- 
tinctive sort of leadership in politics, in social 
character, in the promise of literature, in the de- 
velopment of a certain sort of initiative and 
forceful personality, and in religion. What is the 
relative position of the Southern states now in 
all matters of leadership? Are all the states alike 
or is there developing a progressive group and a 
reactionary group? These and many other in- 
quiries will offer substance for much study. 
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Social Problems and Education 
for Leadership 


There are other important inquiries toward 
which education for leadership will be called 
upon to direct its processes and principles—in- 
quiries that are more timely and urgent than they 
have been before. Certain major social problems 
analogous to that of the readjustment of life and 
labor as between employer and employee appear 
especially imminent, difficult, and uniformly ap- 
plicable everywhere. 

1. To what extent will society be able to de- 
velop a leadership which will work out the suc- 
cessful readjustment of life and labor as between 
nation and nation—the problem of world com- 
munity. 

2. To what extent will society develop a lead- 
ership which will work out the successful read- 
justment of life and labor as between race and 
race—the problem of race. 

3. To what extent will society develop a lead- 
ership which will work out the successful read- 
justment of life and labor as between the govern- 
ing and the governed—the problem of revolution. 

4. To what extent will society develop a lead- 
ership which will work out the successful read- 
justment of life and labor as between men and 
women—the problem of social sex. 


5. To what extent will society be able to de- 
velop a leadership which will work out the suc- 
cessful readjustment of life and labor as between 
the spiritual aspirations of mankind and the me- 
chanical progress of the race—the problem of 
human freedom. 

This nation has shown considerable evidence 
within the last decade that it is not prepared to 
follow a social leadership adequate to meet these 
problems and the other situations growing out of 
social change. In Europe the same evidence is 
manifest. In this country such evidence is found 
not only in the rejection of next steps toward in- 
ternational peace and harmony, but in divers na- 
tional matters of public policy. It is evident es- 
pecially in a number of the states where the so- 
cial results of such neglect are already apparent. 
Two questions in this connection arise: If we are 
not ready to follow such a leadership, are we pre- 
pared for the education and direction of those 
who are to lead in the future, and if not what 
ought we to do? The second question inquires 
how long we shall remain unprepared or whether 
this nation, like others, will fail to adapt itself 
and meet the social emergencies of the coming 
day? The studies in this number of THE Jour- 
NAL are offered with these thoughts in mind. 
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Discussions, Book Notes and 
Reviews, Directories and Ad- 
vertisements. 


UTOPIAS, BIOGRAPHIES AND THINGS 


Mary .O. Cowper 


nation to accept life just as it is, so children 

live in fairy-land, some grown-ups try to be 
Peter pans and live with the children, some build 
isolated castles in Spain for themselves alone, but 
others dream dreams of a better world,—and 
when they cannot make reality over, they flee to 
their heaven-on-earth, their utopia. Some of us 
have long loved the classic cities-of-refuge for 
tired reformers, some, perhaps, have never 
known the pleasure and relief of brief sojourns 
there, but those accustomed to these bracing 
climes and those who are not, will find equal de- 
light in Lewis Mumford’s The Story of Utopias. 
(Boni and Liveright). 


|: IS IMPOSSIBLE for people with imagi- 


The first chapt** heading gives a hint of the spirit of 
the book: “How the will-to-utopia causes men to live 
in two worlds, and how, therefore, we re-read the Story 
of Utopias—the other half of the Story of Mankind.” 
The famous Utopias of literature, Mr. Mumford finds 
in two categories, those of escape, and those of recon- 
struction. About the latter he quotes Anatole France: 
“Out of generous dreams come beneficial realities. 
Utopia is the principle of all progress, and the essay into 
a better future.” The Utopians tried to picture a per- 
fect community. Plato’s citizens are happy because “no 
one can enjoy a private privilege, each man can grow to 
his full stature and enter into every heritage of his 
citizenship.” More, also, wrote of the country where 
“every man has the opportunity to be a man because no 
one else has the opportunity to be a monster.” He may 
grow “to the fullest stature of his species.” Chapter six 
is headed: “How something happened in the eighteenth 
century which made men ‘furiously to think,’ and how a 
whole group of utopias sprang out of the upturned soil 
of industrialism.” Chapter ten tells “How the Country 
House and Coketown became the utopias of the Modern 
Age; and how they made the world over in their image.” 
The capitalist makes a fortune in Coketown and then 
retires to his Country House. That is the ideal Coke- 
town, the modern industrial town, is endured because 


the laborer oft today expects to be the capitalist of to- 
morrow. After Mr. Mumford has shown the onesided- 
ness and externalness of the utopias which propose to 
make over society by remedying one defect, he points 
out the good ideas we may get from utopian thought, 
and asks us to remember this: “We may perhaps ap- 
proach our social institutions a little more courageously 
when we realize how completely we ourselves have cre- 
ated them; and how, without our perpetual ‘will to be- 
lieve’ they would vanish like smoke in the wind.” He 
urges us to think that if our ideals are “informed by 
science and ennobled by the arts,”—“we can build Jerusa- 
lem in any green and pleasant place.” Mr. Mumford’s 
ideas as to making a perfect society will be considered 
faulty by many, impossible by more, but his book will 
be valued for its information, inspiration and wit. 


“The History of Utopian Thought,” by Dr. J. 
O. Hertzler (Macmillan) is as different from 
“The Story of Utopias as their titles denote, 
though much of the material is the same. One is 
a story—and we all love stories—, the other is a 
serious history. Mr. Mumford, himself an Uto- 
pian, revels in the fields he is talking about, he 
describes them as one would who is a co-partner 
in the enterprise. 


Dr. Hertzler analyzes them with a cold and distant 
eye, evaluating fairly, but with no zest for their peculiar 
topography. He is not talking of his “Ain countree.” 
His book has greater scope, as he gives a section to the 
Hebrew prophets as forerunners of the Utopians, to the 
Apocalyptists and to the Kingdom of God as seen by 
Jesus. Other religious Utopias receive adequate treat- 
ment. His book will be more valuable for readers in- 
terested in this aspect of social thought, perhaps more 
valuable for any student, but it will not appeal to the 
general reader nor to those who like piquancy of phases 
and a pleasant lightness of style even in a book of 
scholarliness and depth. 


“Stories, Dreams and Allegories.” Mingled 
sadness for things as they are and hope for things 
as they may be is the motif for these stories, 
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dreams and allegories of Olive Schreiner, 
(Frederick A. Stokes Co.), collected by her hus- 
band since her death. As with all her other work, 
the mood and the message are the reasons for the 
telling. They are very simple and beautiful in 
form, very direct, with a meaning that grows 
with study. 


The sadness of a little dog, of the butterfly, and of 
the women who want to be helpful and are not needed, 
the grief of the Boers at the loss of their country, the 
horror of the dreamer at the destruction and terrors of 
war are poignant, but not bitter. The message of hope 
and faith is most striking in the allegory of “Workers.” 
Two Spirits were commanded by the Lord to tunnel 
through a mountain. To work well, each had to work 
at a different side of the mountain. “And after years 
in the dark, each one heard the sound of the other’s 
axe, picking, and they knew they were getting near— 
that the other was at work. But before they got to the 
center, these spirits’ sleep-tume came: and God sent other 
spirits to take their work and place. But they had heard 
each other’s axes picking, in the dark; that was enough 
for them.” 


BIOGRAPHIES 


If it is proper and edifying to study mankind, 
biographies are the most satisfactory textbooks. 
Among some of the unusually excellent studies 
presented to the public in the past few months is 
that entitled “Henry Ford: An Interpretation” 
by Samuel S. Marquis. (Little, Brown and Co. 
Boston). 


The book does not seem to be so much an interpreta- 
tion, as an x-ray picture of Ford’s mental processes and 
an explanation of some actions that have resulted from 
these processes. Mr. Ford’s former pastor and ex-head 
of his Sociological Department, makes clear ail the 
strangeness of that visionary who tried a crusade on the 
Peace Ship, the autocrat who dismissed all the men who 
questioned the absolute perfection of any of his policies, 
the just steward who bases his salary scale on a living 
wage for the sweepers in his plant, who adopted a bonus 
system and made a point of employing crippled and other- 
wise handicapped men, the man of stone who refuses 
all requests for charity, whose creed is “My gospel is 
work. The best use to which I can put my money is to 
make more work for more men.” The student of fac- 
tory management, the student of unusual characters, and 
all who after the next inscrutable dispensation of the 
Convention may have to vote for or against Mr. Ford, 
will have great delight in this book. And the chapters 
about Edsell Ford will afford them not the least of their 
pleasure. 


In every era there seems to be one man who 
may be considered as a complete exhibit of the 
manners, the vices and the virtues, the oppor- 


tunities and the troubles of his time. Of these 
pre-eminent men, Beaumarchais was one of the 
chief. Mr. John Rivers in his book “Figaro: The 
Life of Beaumarchais” (E. P. Dutton and Co.) 
has chosen to present Pierre Augustin Caron de 
Beaumarchais as Figaro, the most famous of in- 
triguing valets, of witty critics of the social 
order. 


The creator of Figaro is essentially Figaro himself, 
Mr. Rivers holds, and one can say of both with truth: 
“Money and intrigue, that is your sphere!” But in these 
pages, there is no undue emphasis on the disagreeable 
side of the watchmaker who became Clerk Controller 
of the King’s Household, “musical director and gentle- 
man messenger to the princesses,” Secrétaire du Roi, 
Lieutenant General of the King’s Preserves, and many 
other things without such ringing titles; millionaire, poet, 
dramatist, pamphleteer, publisher, secret agent of the 
king, merchant adventurer, convicted felon, prisoner, 
émigré, aider of revolutions. He was good-looking, self- 
confident, witty, magnetic, resourceful. He was the 
best of sons and of brothers, the truest of friends. It 
is said that he made his three wives happy, though not 
by lessening his attentions to other women. His busi- 
ness affairs were many and colossal, his lawsuits were 
the greatest of the petty. His dramas not only as 
literature but as political material were highly influential, 
some even say that his writings brought on the French 
Revolution. All this and much more about Beaumar- 
chais and his friends and enemies, Mr. Rivers makes 
most entertaining, but he often stresses the unimportant 
as much as the vital and gives tiresome details of such 
episodes as the visit to Spain. The reader grows as 
weary of the prolonged lawsuits as Beaumarchais must 
have been. But in spite of these errors, and of the 
faults of the man himself, we think of him at the end 
of the book as one who with justice said of himself, 
“with mind superior to events rejoices at the clash of in- 
terests, pleasures, sorrows, which dash and break against 
it.” 

The story of a fight against the mores of a race 
is given in the little book about the founder of 
Sharada Sadan. (Pandita Ramabai; Sarasvati. 
By Clementina Butler. Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. 

“A widow without resources, a Hindoo widow burdened 
with the handicap of religious fanaticism and supersti- 
tion which weighed down any aspirations for betterment, 
and hedged about in all avenues of effort, and yet a 
valiant spirit which, recognizing a vision and a command, 
went forth for its fulfillment. This was Pandita Ram- 
abai, the courageous soul who first saw the crying need 
of the child-widow, who realized the economic loss to the 
nation of setting apart a great class by ostracism to en- 
force inaction; the one who realized the right of the 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER 
OF THE JOURNAL 


Professor Giddings presents in this number of 
Tue Journat the third of a remarkable series of 
articles on “The Scientific Study of Society.” 
From the titles of the other articles yet to come, 
as well as from the reading of those already in 
hand, it is very clear that this series will consti- 
tute one of the most important contributions Pro- 
fessor Giddings has ever made. And that is say- 
ing as much as can be said. The article by Dr. 
John Dewey is the paper presented by him on Edu- 
cation Day at the National Conference of Social 
Work, constituting one of the features of that 
great fiftieth aniversary meeting. The paper will 
be published in the annual proceedings with many 
other contributions of value. President Harry 
Woodburn Chase writes from first hand experience 
in the administration of the growing University of 
North Carolina whose affairs he has directed so 
well since 1918. Many readers of THE JoURNAL 
like to recall Professor Wm. H. Kilpatrick, as a 
former Georgian who is in much demand in the 
South which also furnishes him with large num- 
bers of students in his summer classes at Teach- 
ers’ College. THe Journat has found few stu- 
dents of social affairs who are willing to take or 
state a clear position with reference to the pro- 
posed new Department of Education and Welfare 
described in this number by the United States 
Commissioner of Education John J. Tigert. THE 
JourNAL is trying to find some more data. Dean 
Roscoe Pound’s series on “Law and Morals” will 
be published this fall as a volume in the new series 
of the University of North Carolina Press With 
the chapters will be offered also the excellent ref- 
erences and footnotes, together with an unusual 
bibliography and preface. It will be one of the 
Harvard educator’s best productions. F. Stuart 
Chapin contributes something good again from his 
University of Minnesota workshop. Dean E. C. 
Cutler’s paper is the substance of a special discus- 
sion before the Association of Training Schools 
for Professional Social Work of which group he 
is president. Dr. Mollie Roy Carroll brings an im- 
portant contribution from Goucher College. Pro- 
fessor Caldwell continues his series begun in the 
April Journat. Thomas D. Elliott has just sent 











us another excellent note from Northwestern. 
Chas. M. DeForest of the National Tuberculosis 
Association will have in an early number of Tue 
JoURNAL another excellent article on “Where shall 
we get the Money?” Louise Cottrell and her work 
typifies that much desired correlation between state 
university and voluntary social agencies. The 
JourNAL would like to see forty-seven more! 


Pauline Witherspoon is secretary of the South 
Carolina Conference of Social Work and secretary 


of the Spartanburg Red Cross Chapter. Joseph 
K. Har, in his six weeks at the University of 
North Carolina, recently made an unusually pro- 
found impression on his students, and they believe 
even more now in “The Survey” of which he 
is Educational Editor. James L. Sibley is secre- 
tary of the Alabama Conference of Social Work 
and Director of Extension Teaching at the Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute. Aubrey Williams is 
well known to readers of the Journat as Secre- 
tary of the Wisconsin Conference for Social Work 
and through other efforts. Rev, M. T. Opie has 
recently contributed some valuable discussions to 
journals of religious expression. He is rector at 
Burlington, North Carolina. Carl Taylor has re- 
cently been made Dean of the Graduate School at 
the North Carolina College of Agriculture and 
Engineering. He will continue professor of Rural 
Sociology. Henry Israel is Secretary of the 
American Country Life Association. The May 
article of Professor Chas. E. Merriam of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago has added much to the desire 
for more of his series. Clinton Rogers Woodruff 
has proposed to let us have an article on a differ- 
ent subject—hard to guess? Burdette G. Lewis is 
Commissioner of Institutes for New Jersey. Nellie 
Roberson concludes her series for North Carolina. 
Mary O. Cowper has recently become Secretary 
for North Carolina League of Women’s Voters 
but this will not prevent her from continuing her 
delightful reviews of books for THe JouRNAL. 





The November Journat will feature spe- 
cial aspects of rural social concern, along- 
side other valuable contributions. 
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child to live, to work, and to have development of her 
powers in spite of the supposed curse of the gods upon 
her life.” 

Ramabai’s father was a Brahmin Pundit who, con- 
trary to custom, taught his daughter the Sanscrit lore, 
and helped her to become a scholar. She became in- 
terested in the women of her race and finally gave all of 
her thought and her time to founding and maintaining 
the school for child-widows. Her success in interesting 
people in the United States and in England made the 
great expansion of her school possible. Her long life 
(Apr. 23, 1858-Apr. 5, 1922) let her carry on her work 
to success. She is a character well worth study. 


When one sees the book entitled “The Unbid- 
den Guest” by Silvio Villa (Macmillan), one ex- 
pects to find it another book on the trials of an 
immigrant and his struggles upward to prosper- 
ity. And, in fact, this is the story of an immi- 
grant and his troubles in accepting American 
ideals, but the immigrant is a cultured, highly 
educated young Italian who comes to this country 
to help his brothers in a profitable silk business. 

His struggle is to give up his devotion to poetry and 
music and art, his love of dreaming, his life of the in- 
tellectual, and to become a keen, practical business man, 
aware of all of life’s realities. He does succeed in busi- 
ness, but he slips away sometimes to dream of the 
beauties and the glory of Italy. Ostensibly, the book is 
the biography of Carletto. Actually, it is an attempt to 
make Americans appreciate Italians and their history. 
It aims to do for Italy what so many Frenchmen have 
tried to do for France in their visits to the United 
States since the war. The part Italians played in the 
Great War is the most dramatic and effective part of 
the book. 

“What’s Wrong With Our Girls,” by Beatrice 
Forbes-Robertson Hale (Fred. A. Stokes Co.), is 
not technically a biography, but it may be classed 
as such because it is a study of that person so 
much shrieked about by voice and press—the 
flapper. Mrs. Hale admits that the creature is 
over-dressed and under-chaperoned, that she 
seems to be a compound of precocity, selfishness 
and light-mindedness. But, so Mrs. Hale thinks, 
the environment and not the girl is to blame. 

“These young things are trying feverishly to adjust 
themselves to an environment so foreign as to entail a 
complete revolution in racial tradition. Their work, 
their hours, their homes, are all equally strange and op- 
posed to natural unities. The city flat-dweller is an out- 
cast from her inheritance of life’s sweet things.” Our 
national ideals expressed in literature make our youth 
hard, the author thinks. “If we compare our present 
literature and drama with that of half a century ago, we 
find sensual, rather than spiritual, love emphasized ; abil- 
ity in lieu of faith, energy in place of patience.” As to 


the much talked-of styles of dress she says: “If older 
women object to certain fashions for the young, let 
them, through their clubs and other groups, boycott the 
stores which display them, and avoid wearing them 
themselves. That is the way out.” Girls are frivolous 
because they “uninterested in mechanics, and uneducated 
in the minor arts, have no wholesome outlet for their 
leisure.” In another class, the trouble is: “So long as 
society is organized on its present basis, and the relation 
of money to purchasing power remains what it is, 
girls will be pitch-forked willy-nilly into industry at 
two early an age.” Mrs. Hale sums up the root of the 
trouble: “We lack—a unifying concept of life and its 
purposes. We have too many dogmas and too little doc- 
trine, too many material interests and too few spiritual 
ones, too little abstract thinking to motivate our con- 
crete acts, too many expressions of undigested convic- 
tions, too much information and too little knowledge.” 
To the girl, Mrs. Hale admits our fault; “We gave you 
—not a stone, for its hardness would have shocked you 
into wisdom—we gave you sweetmeats.” 


There is one great trouble with this book, the reviewer 
can scarcely refrain from quoting it all. Its 159 pages 
contain so many clever observations, so much pungent 
criticism, so much wisdom, that one must read them all 
to appreciate their value. 


“Creative Spirits of the XIX Century,” by 
George Brandes (Thomas Y. Crowell Co.) is the 
biography or appreciation of men from six coun- 
tries. Dr. Brandes explains his treatment in a 
passage quoted by the translator of this volume, 
Rasmus B. Anderson. 


He states: “The mode of treatment in these essays is 
greatly diversified. In some of them the individuality 
of the author portrayed is represented as exhaustively 
as possible; in others, an attempt has simply been made 
to present the man in actual person before the eyes of 
the reader; some are purely psychological; others offer a 
fragment of aesthetics; others, again are eminently bi- 
ographical and historical. In all of them the characteris- 
tics of the individual are so chosen as to bring out the 
most important features of the author’s life and works.” 
The unity of the collection lies in the fact that all the 
men “represent the modern style of mind.” 

The essays are not easy to read, perhaps because the 
translator made no attempt to write in a pleasing style. 
There are numbers of annoying misprints. The most en- 
joyable pages are those about the men whom the au- 
thor knew best. John Stuart Mill, Garibaldi and Flau- 
bert are treated most simply. The spirit of Hans Chris- 
tian Anderson is most beautifully portrayed. The other 
men discussed are Paul Heyse, Esaias Tegnér, Ernest 
Renan, Frederick Paludan-Miller, Bjdrnstjerne Bjérn- 
son, Henrik Ibsen, Algernon Charles Swvinburne and 
Napoleon Bonaparte. 


“Ethics of Capitalism.” (By Judson G. Rose- 
bush. Association Press, New York) is another 
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of those new books ranging between Eutopias and 
Challenge. 


Mr. Rosebush develops his discussion around 
his definition of democracy: “Democracy is an 
open road for talent and an adequate reward to 
talent.” He stresses the latter part of his defini- 
tion since he is arguing for the rightness of the 
capitalistic form of industry. He regrets the in- 
terference with Capital by State and Church. 

As an example of unfair criticism by the latter, he dis- 
cusses the Inter-church Report on the Steel Industry 
and its indictment of the wage scale. He states: “When- 
ever the church indicts the leaders of modern capitalism 
on specific counts,... the proper answer is that the 
church herself is in the last analysis socially responsible 
because she has failed to inculcate the spirit of right- 
eousness in the hearts of any such wrong-doers.” And: 
“Too much pressure cannot . . . be put upon the church 
to compel it to hold itself rigidly to spiritualizing the 
hearts of men...” 


Mr. Rosebush proposes a new theory of taxation which 
he calls “the productivity theory.” So as -“To produce 
the minimum interference with private industry, and the 
maximum social benefit,” he would tax luxuries of all 
kinds. “Taxes should be levied generally, not upon a 
man’s income, but upon his unproductive outgoes.” An 
inheritance tax should be used next, and then an in- 
come tax, if absolutely necessary. Corporations should 
be taxed only in times ef great national emergency. 

One of the most interesting chapters in the book is 
that entitled “The foundations of permanent peace.” At 
present, it states, the League of Nations does not seem 
as likely to bring world peace as does the extension of 
the sovereignty of the “imperial governments which com- 
bine maximum resources and greatest inclination for 
peace.” Anglo-Saxon imperialism seems to be supreme. 

The greatest fault with the book as a whole is the oft 
repeated phrase “the real fact is—” without any proof of 
the alleged fact. One who differs with the statements 
will not be convinced that they are true simply by the 
statement that they are. 


“Crucibles of Crime.” (By Joseph F. Fish- 
man. Cosmopolis Press, New York), is the 
work of a man who was for many years Inspec- 
tor of Prisons of the United States Government, 
and in this capacity and as a private investigator 
he visited jails in all sections of the country. 


The condition of about 85% of the jails makes him de- 
clare “a jail is a debauch of dirt, disease and degeneracy.” 
That people awaiting trial and often found to be inno- 
cent are put in with vicious criminals, that young and 
old, first and hardened offenders are not properly sepa- 
rated, that disease, perverts and drug fiends are allowed, 
even forced to come in contact with the other prisoners, 
is the worst phase of the system. After describing the 
most specific details of the filth and other horrors, 
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which, Mr. Fishman states “defeat the very purpose of 
incarceration by creating and fostering criminal tenden- 
cies, desires and purposes to the utmost,” he suggests 
remedies. First, there should be cleanliness of jails and 
of prisoners. There should be proper sanitary condi- 
tions. There should be segregation of the sick, of juve- 
nils, of women from men, and of those awaiting trial 
from the convicted. Daily exercise and weekly recre- 
ation should be afforded. Kangaroo courts should be 
stamped out. The fee system of feeding prisoners should 
be abolished. Above all, the prisoners should be given 
work, In discussing the employment of prisoners, the 
author states that in order to get better jails and jailors 
and save economic waste “four or five adjacent or con- 
tiguous counties should be combined into one judicial 
district, with one judge, one sheriff, one set of court of- 
ficials and one jail.” There should be proper inspection 
of jails. The Michigan law is recommended to obtain 
good results. In his final chapter, “Establishing a New 
Order,” Mr. Fishman states his belief that there should 
be in every state a “receiving prison” where every con- 
victed person should be studied by a psychiatrist and 
psychologist to see to what kind of institution he should 
be sent, an insane asylum, a prison for life, or a re- 
formatory. There should be a national bureau for sup- 
plying information about persons who have been con- 
victed of crime, and every police chief and sheriff in 
the United States should be compelled by law to send 
finger prints of convicted felons to the central bureau. 

This book was written, the author states, because he 
believes “the principal reason for our unspeakably vile 
jail conditions to be, not that the public is indifferent, 
but that it is not informed.” He hopes that knowledge 
of the facts will bring the remedy. The facts are told 
with lurid clearness, and, as with many other arraign- 
ments, with so much emphasis as to lose force. There 
is much repetition and some confusion of material which 
also detract from the impression which such an account 
of conditions should make on the public. 


“The Law of Births and Deaths”: A Study of 
the Variation in the Degree of Animal Fertility 
under the Influence of the Environment. (By 
Charles Edward Pell. London: T. Fisher Un- 
win. 1921. Pp. 192), is reviewed for the Jour- 
NAL by Professor H. G. Duncan of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. He presents also the following 
review : 


The author of this book is possessed by the idea that 
the falling birth rate is due to “natural” causes. For 
him the explanation of the differential birth rate lies in 
the over-nutrition of the upper and the under-nutrition 
of the lower classes. He is a follower of Doubleday’s 
The True Law of Population, which he, strangely 
enough, thinks is an almost unknown book. Sterility 
and small families, he maintains, are due to decreased 
fertility which is the resultant of environmental factors. 
Anything that effects the environment, whether it be 
climate, food, or what not, effects the nervous energy 
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Bryn Mawr COLLecE: 


Carola Woerishoffer Graduate Department of Social 
Economy and Social Research. 

Susan M. Kincssury, Bryn Mawr, Pa. | F 

Preparation for positions in Social Agencies, Social In- 
stitutions, Community Organizations, Manufacturin 
and Mercantile Industries, Organizations dealing wit 
Industrial Problems, Social and Industrial Research. 
A Graduate School—One and Two Year Certificate. 
Degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE: 


Margaret Morrison School, Department of Social Work. 

Mary Crarx Burwett, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Undergraduate courses leading to a degree of bachelor 
of science in social work, and graduate courses lead- 
ing to a master’s degree or the degree of bachelor of 
science. Students over 23 years of age may enroll 
for two years intensive professional training. All 
courses include supervised field work in codperation 
with social agencies. 








UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO: 


Graduate School %, Social Service Administration. 

L. C. Marsa tu, — ™ Til. 

A Graduate School offering courses leading to the 
Master’s and Doctor’s Degrees, organized on the 
quarter basis. 


Jouns Hopkins UNIveERsItTy: 


Social Economics. 

TueEo Jacoss_ Baltimore, Md. 

Preparation for positions in social work. Affiliation with 
credited Baltimore social agencies. Affiliation with 
the Johns Hopkins Hospital in training for Hospital 
Social Service and Psychiatric work. College grad- 
uates after completing two years’ course are candi- 
dates for a Master of Arts degree. 


Loyota UNIVERSITY: 


School of Sociology. 

FREDERICK SEIDENBERG, Chicago, III. 

A two year training course for social work, with 
facilities for field work. 











Statement by the Executive Committee of the Associa 


In view of the diversity of courses of instruction for training social workers and the 
variety of administrative systems under which the instruction is given—systems which include 
separate schools, graduate and undergraduate schools or departments of endowed colleges 
and universities and of state universities, as well as schools under the auspices of religious 
denominations and the apprentice and institute courses of national service organizations— 
the Executive Committee of the Association of Training Schools for Professional Social Work 
considers it desirable to make at this time a statement of the fundamental principles under- 
lying adequate professional education for social work. The Committee hopes that this state- 
ment may be a service to those who contemplate the establishment of new schools, as well as 
to those concerned with the determination of policies for the existing schools. 

Data collected from social workers and special investigations that have been made 
recently show clearly that the most satisfactory preparation for social work is that which is 
conducted on a broad basis of professional education. Preparation of this character utilizes 
the technical contributions of allied professions, requires unity and continuity of instruction 
and is contingent upon centralized responsibility of direction and administration. 

2. It is highly desirable, in order to meet these requirements, that a school offering 
preparation for social work should approximate the following specific organization, whether 
as an educational unit it be separate from, affiliated with, or constitute a part of a larger 


educational institution : 


A. An organic grouping of relevant courses of instruction into a special curriculum for 
the stated purpose of vocational training or professional education for social work. 
B. These grouped courses of instruction should consist, in general, of four types: 
(1) Background of pre-professional courses, to be given by a regular member or 
members of the faculty in good academic standing. 








UNIvERSITY OF MINNESOTA: 
Course for Social and Civic Work. 
F. Stuart Cuapin, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Four and five year courses in social case work, group 
work, medical social work, rural social work, leading 
to B. S. and A. M. degrees. 


UnIversiITY OF MICHIGAN: 
Training for Social Work. 
Arruur B. Woop. 


Announcement later. 


Unrversity oF Missouri: 
Missouri School of Social Economy. 
Georce B. Mancotp, St. Louis, Mo. : sn 
Public health nursing, medical social service, psychiatric 
social work, family treatment and social case work, 
community organization and field work. 








New York Scuoot or Socia, Worx: 


Porter R. Lez, 105 East 22nd Street, New York City. 

A two year’s course of training, scheduled on the four 
quarter plan. Departments include: Industry, So- 
cial Research, Community Organization, Criminology, 
and Social Case Work, which includes Family Case 
Work, Child Welfare, Mental Hygiene and Hospital 
Social Work. Conducts summer sessicns. 


University oF NortH CAROLINA: 


School of Public Welfare. 

Howarp W. Opum, Chapell Hill, N. C. 

Primarily a raduate school with one and two year 
courses looking toward social work in town and 
country. Social case work, community organization 
and recreation psychiatric social work, social re- 
search, field work. Correlated with other social 
science departments. Master’s Degree and certificate. 
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Oxo State UNIVERSITY: 
Department of Social Work, College of Commerce and 
ournalism. 
James E. Hacerty, Columbus, Ohio. 1 


Four year undergraduate courses in Social Administra- 
tion, Family and Child — Penology, Recrea- 


tion, Community Organization, Americanization and 
Industry. A year’s graduate course leading to the 
A. M. degree is given. 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON : 
School of Social Work. 
Pure A. Parsons, Portland, Oregon. 
Special training offered im Family Case Work, De- 
linquency, Abnormal Psychology, Child Welfare, 
Medical Social Work and Public Health Nursing. 











PENNSYLVANIA: 

School of Social and Health Work. 

Kennetu L. M. Pray, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Courses in Family Welfare, Child Welfare Educational 
Guidance, Medical Social Work, Psychiatric Social 
Work, Community Social Work, Community Organ- 
ization and Recreation Social Research, Public Health. 


ScHoot oF SocraL Work AND Pustic HEALTH: 
H. H. Hrsss, Jr., Richmond, Va. 


Affiliated with the College of William and Mary. Three 
groups of courses: I. Social Case Work, II. Recrea- 
tion, Playground and Community Work, III. Public 
Health Nursing. 


Simmons COLLEGE: 
School of Social Work, Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. Eva W. WHITE. 
Full Courses for Professional Training. 








tion of Training Schools for Professional Social Work 


of social work. 


(2) Specific knowledge courses, providing a broad scientific equipment for social 
work, to be given by specialists in good professional standing outside the field 






(3) Technical knowledge courses, dealing with special branches of social work, to- 
gether with clinical field work, to be given by one or more social workers eligible 
for senior membership in the American Association of Social Workers, with 
adequate academic qualifications for teaching, whose further status is that of 
salaried and voting members of the faculty of the school. 

(4) Technical training courses, to provide the skill which a practitioner must possess, 
consisting chiefly of intensive field work centrally supervised and directed by 
one or more social workers eligible to senior membership in the American 
Association of Social Workers, with adequate academic qualifications for teach- 
ing, whose further status is that of salaried (at least half-time) and voting 


members of the faculty of the school: 


C. An administrator or director chosen or appointed as the executive head of the school, 
who is empowered, in co-operation with the faculty of the school, to exercise control 
over admission requirements, curriculum, credit basis for class-room and field work, 
and admission requirements to courses of instruction. 

3. Professional education for medical social service, psychiatric social work, probation 
work, visiting teaching and other specialized forms of social case work, requires the co- 
operation of allied professions and the utilization of the resources of hospital, dispensary, 
court, school and other social agencies. Careful planning and close supervision is necessary 
to make these working relationships effective educationally. Without pre-professional re- 
quirements, unity and correlation in the curriculum and centralized administrative responsi- 


blity, it is mpossible to provide adequately for the trainng of the prospective social worker. 





SMITH COLLEGE: 

Training School for Social Work. 

Everett Kimpatzt, Northampton, Mass. 

For Psychiatric Social Workers, Child Welfare Work- 
ers, Visiting Teachers, Attendance Officers, Com- 
munity Service Workers, Probation Officers, Family 
Case Workers, Medical Social Workers. 


UNIVERSITY oF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA! 
Department of Sociology. é : 
Emory S. Bocarpus, Los Angeles, California. 
Courses in professional training for social work, cor- 
related with other university departments and field 
work, 


UNIveERSITY OF TORONTO: 
Department of Social Service. 
Dare, Toronto, Canada. 
Two year course in Social Science and Practice, cor- 
related with other facilities in university and city. 











WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY : 
School of Applied Social Science. 
James Expert Cutter, Cleveland Ohio. 


A Graduate Professional School combining academic 
study and practical training under the direct super- 
vision of the faculty. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN: 

Courses in Social Case Work. 

J. L. Grruin, Madison, Wis. 

Background courses_in Economics, Sociology, Psycho- 
logy Psychiatry, Dietetics, and Heredity. Training 
courses in Family Case Work, Publicity, Public 
speaking, Organization and Administration. 300 
hours of supervised field work with families in an 
accredited family agency. 
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which in turn controlls the birth and death rates. Be- 
cause this law of adjustment is true in both the vegetable 
and animal kingdoms, it manifest itself in human so- 
ciety and the problem of birth control ceases to be a 
problem now or for future generations. 

He states his hypotheses as follows (pp. 190-191) : 

“(1) That the decline in the birthrate is mainly due 
to a natural law which adjust the degree of fertility to 
suit the death rate of the race. 

“(2) That the variation in the degree of animal 
fertility in response to the direct action of the environ- 
ment will bear an inverse proportion to the intensity of 
the nervous change... . 

“(3) That the principle is a law governing the union 
of sperm cell and ovum.” 


“The Problem of Population.” (By Harold 
Cox, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1923). 

The author states that “the purpose of the 
book is to consider the problem of population 
from the point of view of its influence on the 
well-being of mankind.” (The book is divided 
into six chapters as follows: 1. “The Arithmetic 
of the Problem;”’ 2. “The Economics of the 
Problem ;” 3. “War and Population ;” 4. “Social 
Progress ;” 5. “Racial Improvement;” and 6. 
“The Ethics of Birth Control.” 


From a comparative study of England, the United 
States and other countries, the author shows that the 
birth rate alone gives no real evidence of the growth or 
decline of population. England and the United States 
have a low birth rate but a high survival rate while India 
and Japan have a high birth rate and a low survival 
rate. In 1914 the birth rate for England was 40 per 
thousand and the death rate 30. In the same year the 
birth and death rates were each 16 per thousand higher 
for India. Thus, the rate of increase for the two coun- 
tries was the same but India had 3,760,000 useless births 
and 3,760,000 useless deaths. 

From a study of the populations of England and the 
United States he finds that “as the population grows the 
rate of growth tends to decline.” This, he thinks, is a 
natural law and applies to population as well as to indi- 
vidual growth. The normal boy in England weighs 7 
pounds at birth. In the first four months of his life he 
doubles his weight. If this process continued the boy 
would weight 51 tons before he was six years of age. 
While plants and animals are limited by the available 
food supply, man, because of his power of locomotion, is 
limited only by natural resources. Man can increase his 
means of subsistence but as natural resources grow 
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scarce he must practice birth control or lower his stand- 
ard of living. By technic improvements man has made 
it possible for cities to grow very rapidly. Between 1890 
and 1920 the population of New York City increased 124 
per cent. while the growth for the whole of the United 
States was only 66 per cent. Within twenty years Lon- 
don increased by almost a million. This rapid growth, 
however, cannot continue forever. 

While there has been many causes of wars, over- 
population has often been a potent cause and was in- 
strumental in the World War. Because of their need 
for “cannon fodder,” the militaristic group have ever 
been advocates of large families, but some countries are 
not able to compete in this “cradle warfare.” Because of 
the larger number of fecund women in Germany, neither 
France nor England can compete with her in this kind of 
warfare. If one nation controlls its birth rate and an- 
other does not, the one that does not reduce its birth 
rate will eventually overflow and cause war. 

The author thinks a high birth rate and a high death 
rate naturally go together. To-day, however, the upper 
and middle classes are limiting their birth rate while the 
lower and defective groups are producing an excessive 
number of children. This makes birth control dysgenic 
and is a hindrance to progress. A high birth rate means 
an excessive proportion of non-producing population and 
is also a hindrance to progress. He thinks it is incon- 
sistent to establish hospitals, and the like, to alleviate 
the suffering of C3 population while nothing is being 
done to stop the births of C3. Because of the impracti- 
cability and impossibility of segregating the defectives, 
sterilization should be used. Other lower groups should 
be instructed in contraceptive methods. 

In the last chapter he takes issue with the Roman 
Catholics and other conservative groups regarding the 
ethics of birth control. The Roman Catholics from of 
old, have quoted the Jewish Scripture: “Be fruitful and 
multiply” but at the same time established a celibate 
priesthood and built convents for celibate women, even 
teaching that this is higher than the married state. If 
what they teach is true, then it is the duty of everyone 
to marry, regardless of race or creed, and produce chil- 
dren to the physiological limit, even if they have to die 
of starvation three months after birth. He thinks the 
Catholic doctrine which “forbids the destruction of the 
product of conception even when the life of the mother 
is at stake” to be utterly horrible. Again, he criticises 
the Catholic point of view because the church teaches 
that intercourse without the purpose of reproduction is a 
sin. This, Catholics continue to teach despite the fact 
that Paul, in I Corinthians, Ch. 7, taught a different 
doctrine. The following of this doctrine “would be an 
outrage on human nature and a misery for mankind.” 
























ALABAMA: 


Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn. 


Birmingham South- 
ern College, Birm- 
ingham. 


Woman’s College of 
Alabama, Mont- 
gomery. 


FLoRIDA: 


University of Florida, 
Gainesville. 


Florida State College 
for Women, Talla- 
hassee. 


GEORGIA: 


Agnes Scott College, 
Decatur. 


Emory University, 
Emory University. 





Wesleyan College, 
Macon. 


Georgia School of 
Technology, At- 
lanta, 


TEXAS: 


University of Texas, 
Austin. 


Agricultural & Me- 
chanical College, 
College Station. 
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LovISIANA: 
Louisiana State University and Agricul- 
tural & Mechanical College, Baton Rouge. 


Tulane University of Louisiana, New Or- 
leans. 
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Educational 
Leadership 


| A Task of Cooperative 








Social Concern 


R. WILSON’S “common pru- 

dence” in the August Atlantic 
“that we should look about us and at- 
tempt to assess the causes of distress 
and the most likely means of remdv- 
ing them” constitutes a welcome chal- 
lenge to southern institutions of learn- 
ing. 

To that end will be expected larger 
endowments and support for adequate 
faculty, adequate physical plants, com- 
prehensive curricula, thinking student 
bodies, more fellowships and scholar- 
ships for the social studies. 




















MIssISSIPPI : 

Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, Agricultural College. 

University of Mississippi, University. 


VIRGINIA: 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville. 
Washington and Lee University, Lexington. 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynch- 
burg. 
Randolph-Macon College, Ashland. 


Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege and Polytechnic Institute, Blacks- 
burg. 


Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar. 








Nortu CAROLINA: 


University of North 
Carolina, Chapel 
Hill. 


Davidson College, 
Davidson. 


East Carolina Train- 
ing School, Green- 
ville. 


Elon College, 
College. 


Elon 


North Carolina Col- 
lege for Women, 
Greensboro. 


North Carolina State 
College of Agricul- 
ture & Engineer- 
ing, Raleigh. 


Meredith College, 
Raleigh. 
SouTH CAROLINA: 


Converse College, 
Spartanburg. 


Wofford College, 
Spartanburg. 


TENNESSEE : 


University of the 
South, Sewanee. 


Southwestern Presby- 
terian University, 
Clarksville. 


University of Chatta- 
nooga, Chattanooga. 
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EpucATION FoR SociaL WorK 


Professor Tuft’s new volume on Education for 
Social Work (Russell Sage Foundation) was re- 
viewed at length through three articles of critic- 
ism in the May Journat. Another important 
contribution is that of Mr. Homer Talbert in his 
little volume “What is Professional Social 
Work” (Sold by The Survey). The book has 
met with a most cordial reception and is proving 
to be very valuable in spreading the ideals of so- 
cial work, An experiment in one university was 
tried during the summer in which a group of col- 
lege students, entirely unacquainted with social 
work, were set to the task of mastering the book 
in a relatively short time. The results were good. 
They not only got the ideals of social work but 
appeared to enjoy learning the steps and pro- 
cesses; and they could apply them in specific 
cases. The chart was especially valuable both in 
the preliminary presentation and in the review. 
No doubt other students will find the book of 
similar help and social workers will find its classi- 
fication stimulating and conductive to study and 
question. 

A unique contribution to this field is that of 
the Judge Baker foundation (Boston). The 
Judge Baker Foundation, under the directorship 
of William Healy, M.D., and Augusta F. Bron- 
ner, Ph.D., studies educational, vocational, and 
conduct problems of young people who are 
brought for study by parents, or who come 
through the Boston Juvenile Court, schools, or 
any type of agency dealing with the young. The 
Foundation has just completed five years of 
work, during which time 2,800 cases have been 
studied. It is publishing a series of twenty case 
studies, each one consisting of a separate pamph- 
let printed in a form that is not only clear and 
interesting, but is peculiarly adapted to teaching 
purposes. This series of studies covers a wide 
range of problems of interest to educators, psy- 
chologists, psychiatrists, sociologists, judges, pro- 
bation officers, and others dealing with matters 
that involve the adjustments of young people. 


Crvic EpucaTION 


The new literature on civic education consti- 
tutes one of the most interesting contributions of 
this decade. There is much—and more comixg. 
Some volumes will be reviewed in THE JouRNAL 


each number. At this time three volumes are 
particularly timely, and if we class Mr. Talbert’s 
“What is Professional Social Work?” with them, 
a fourth. “We and Our Work,” one of the new 
series being presented by The American View- 
point Society (A Department of Boni & Live- 
right, Inc.) is one of the best volumes that has 
appeared anywhere. An example of its interest- 
ing form and method is found in the fact that a 
ten year old school boy found it so interesting 
that he sat down for long periods to scan its 
pages; a junior in a university took it on his va- 
cation and read it through; and a professor in a 
university read it through (in the professorial 
way) at one sitting. It is a book timely now and 
one which ought to find as great a circulation as 
is possible. Its rich illustrations do not detract 
from its sound principles and methods of presen- 
tation. Along with “We and Our Work,” should 
be classed “We and Our Government” by the 
same publishers. Its methods are similar and 
similar praise is in order. 


G. O. Mudge sends us the following review of “Civic 
Education,” by David Snedden, (the World Book Co.). 
There is one purpose of the public school that is today 
deserving of greater emphasis. It is the developing of 
good citizens. The definition of just what a good citizen 
may be will vary with the varied attitudes of those who 
may make the definition. Dr. Snedden would say that it 
is the man who meets in full his social obligations. I 
think that most of us will concur in this statement. Far 
too many of our “good citizens” are only negatively so. 
They cost society but little; their positive contributions 
arc almost negligible. How make good citizens? What 
is the purpose of civic education? 


Dr. Snedden does not attempt a categorical an- 
swer to these questions : he suggests points of de- 
parture for a study of the problems involved. In 
this he has most thoroughly accomplished the 
work that he set himself to do. The book is 
planned for those teachers who are “endowed 
with some ability, possessors of some disposition 
to be curious, inquisitive, inventive, and progres- 
sive in their work.” It is therefore a book of 
problems and suggestions for study, of plans for 
developing standards and for measuring the edu- 
cational values of conditions, economic, social, 
moral, spiritual, found in every environment, that 
Dr. Saedden has given us. 

The objectives of civic education are discussed 
nader the following groupings, physical, voca- 
tional, and social. “Social education, as before 
























STATE DEPARTMENTS OF 
PUBLIC WELFARE 
Listed by states, departmental designation, 
executive officer, and corrected from official in- 
formation available to date. 


A ReasonaBLe Onjective: An Effective Department of 
Public Welfare in Every State in the Union. 






ALABAMA: Child Welfare 
Mrs. L. D. Busu, Secretary, Montgomery. 


ARIZONA: State Institutions 
Bert Wrwncer, Secretary, Phoenix. 


ARKANSAS: Charities and Corrections 
Mrs. Marcaret Forp, Secretary, Little Rock. 


CALIFORNIA: Charities and Corrections 
Mrs. CorNELIA McKinime Stonwoop, San 
Francisco. 


COLORADO: Chariti-s and Corrections 
Mrs. Atice ApAMs Futton, Denver. 


CONNECTICUT: Public Welfare 
Cuartes P. Kettoce, Secretary, Hartford. 


DELAWARE: Charities 
J. Hatt Anperson, Dover. 


FLORIDA: State Institution 
L. B. Epwarps, Secretary, Tallahassee. 


GEORGIA: Public Welfare 
Miss Ruopa KaurrMan, Acting Secretary, 
Atlanta. 


IDAHO: Public Welfare 
Davin Burret_, Commissioner, Boise. 


INDIANA: Charities 
Joun A. Brown, Acting Secretary, Indian- 
apolis. 


IOWA: Control 
E. J. Hines, Secretary, Des Moines. 


ILLINOIS: Public Welfare 
C. H. Jenxrns, Springfield. 


KANSAS: Administration 
Matcotm M. Gray, Secretary, Topeka. 


KENTUCKY: Charities and Corrections 
JosepH P. Byers, Commissioner, Lexington. 


LOUISIANA: Charities and Corrections 
Dr. Mauve Loeser, Secretary, New Orleans. 


MAINE: Charities and Corrections 
Gertrupe Hat, Supervisor, Augusta. 


MARYLAND: Aid and Charities 
Wa. J. Oncen, Secretary, Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS: Public Welfare 
Ricnarp K. Conant, Commissioner, Boston. 


MICHIGAN: Public Welfare 
Mart T. Murray, Lansing. 


MINNESOTA: Control 
Downer Muttin, Secretary, St. Paul. 


MISSISSIPPI: No Board or Department 
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MISSOURI: Charities and Corrections 
Homer TAsot, Jefferson City. 


MONTANA: Charities and Reform 
Mrs. Cora E. Tuomas, Secretary, Helena. 


NEBRASKA: Public Welfare 
H. H. Anttes, Secretary, Lincoln. 


NEVADA: No Department 


NEW HAMPSHIRE: Charities and Corrections 
Wma. J. Anwern, Secretary, Concord. 


NEW JERSEY: Institutions and Agencies 
Burpette G. Lewis, Commissioner, Trenton. 


NEW MEXICO: No Board 


NEW YORK: Charities 
Cuas. H. Jounston, Secretary, Albany. 


NORTH CAROLINA: Public Welfare 
Mrs. Kate Burr JoHnson, Commissioner, 
Raleigh. 


NORTH DAKOTA: Administration 
CuHartes LeIssMAN, Secretary, Bismarck. 


OHIO: Public Welfare 
Joun Harper, Director, Columbus. 


OKLAHOMA: Charities and Corrections 
Ws. D. Mattruews, Commissioner, Oklahoma 
City. : 


OREGON: Control 
R. B. Goopwin, Secretary, Salem. 


PENNSYLVANIA: Public Welfare 
Eten Potter, Commissionr, Harrisburg. 


RHODE ISLAND: Penal and Charitable Com- 
mission 
Grorce T. Gorton, Secretary, Providence. 


SOUTH CAROLINA: Public Welfare 
James C. Dozier, Secretary, Columbia. 


SOUTH DAKOTA: Charities and Corrections 
C. M. Day, Secretary, Sioux Falls. 


TENNESSEE: Jnstitutions 
Lewis S. Pore, Commissioner, Nashville. 


TEXAS: Control 
Sam H. Carter, Secretary, Austin. 


UTAH: No Board 


VERMONT: Charities and Prebation 
Ws, J. Jerrrey, Secretary. 


VIRGINIA: Public Welfare 
Frank Bane, Commissioner, Richmond. 


WASHINGTON: Control 


WEST VIRGINIA: Children’s Guardians 
L. H. Putnam, Secretary, Charlestown. 


WISCONSIN: Control 
M. J. Topprn, Secretary, Madison. 


WYOMING: Charities and Reform 


Mrs. Cornetia B. Mitts, Secretary, Cheyenne. 
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noted, may be well sub-divided, according to the 
social relationships it is designed to produce or to 
modify, into three major species—moral, civic, 


and religious.” Even under the most favorable — 


circumstances, Dr. Snedden thinks that our 
schools occupy only a secondary position as agen- 
cies of moral education. Religion occupies a still 
less favorable position. The spirit of sectarian- 
ism has practically relegated the imparting of re- 
ligious instruction to the home and the church. 

The schools must stress civic education. Dr. 
Snedden defines this as “that which fits for mem- 
bership in political and all other federated 
groups.” Again, “Civic virtues have heretofore 
been simply the moral virtues expanded, but the 
process of providing for democratic social con- 
trol of right kinds will no longer suffice. Society 
must address itself more than ever for security 
to teachers—not, in civic matters so much to 
teachers in general perhaps, as to specialized 
teachers in civic education.” 

For the teacher who is specializing in civic edu- 
cation the author gives the following outline of 
objectives in civic education: “The Promotions 
of appreciations, ideals, attitudes, and minor 
amounts of understanding necessary to procure 
conformity to legal and other directions and re- 
straints, such conformity being measured in spe- 
cific forms of social activity.” 

“Promotion of the kinds and degrees of devo- 
tion to country, city, town, and other political 
groupings as collective social entities.” 

“Training in dispositions and abilities to par- 
ticipate actively in parties, volunteer service, and 
other activities of a positive nature designed to 
promote the public welfare.” 

“Training in dispositions to advance the state 
directly by good service in family, vocational, re- 
ligious, and other non-religious groupings.” 

The author states these as the objectives to be 
striven for, but he has no infallible devices or de- 
tailed methods that may be absorbed whole into 
any school, or by any teacher of whatsoever 
qualifications. The reader who is looking for 
this kind of help may pass this book by without 
further notice. But the teacher who is possessed 
with a vision, who has a substantial foundation 
in psychology and sociology, and who is willing to 
do some real thinking in the problems of citizen 
making, will find Civic Education a book that is 
eminently worth while. Certain features of this 


book are deserving of special emphasis. The 
chapter, Freedom of Teaching Social Sciences 
will certainly produce some reversing of mental 
searchlights, and some changed subjective valua- 
tions. The suggestions for concrete programs for 
differing age, school, and social groups present 
materials of the highest value to the civics teacher. 
The “Sample Studies” which form the closing 
section of the book suggest attitudes, methods of 
approach and organization, that are of the high- 
est value. 


“Man and Culture,” by Clark Wissler, (T. Y. 
Crowell & Co.), is also reviewed by Mr. Mudge. 
This volume is the third of the Crowell Social 
Science Series. It does credit to the series and to 
the selective skill of the general editor. 


The boundary line of any science cannot be definitely 
fixed. The point where it shades away into some other 
closely related science can never be placed with accuracy. 
This is found to be especially true when one attempts to 
fix the line between those facts that apparently belong to 
the field of anthropology and those which are just within 
the field of sociology. Dr. Wissler for one set of facts 
has, in the volume under review, quite successfully 
bridged the space intervening between these two sciences. 
The facts are mainly anthropological ; the view point and 
treatment are entirely sociological. 

Culture is defined as “the entire sweep of individual 
activities,” that make up the social processes and prac- 
tices of a people. Thus the Eskimo or the Maori has a 
culture complex which is as definitely an expression of 
his life activities as has the more civilized German or 
Russian. Each of these has some few folkways that are 
common to all, and each has practices that are surpris- 
ingly different. To enumerate in detail all the practices 
that serve to make up the aggregate of culture for any 
of these groups is practically impossible. The complex 
grows more and more intricate as the group advances in 
civilization. The measure of the culture of any group 
is most commonly that possessed by the superior indi- 
vidual. In any group where the culture aggregate is 
high there are always many individuals that range very 
low. Their presence is more or less a menace at all 
times. They retard the march of progress; sometimes 
arrest it all together. 

Every culture has its dominant characteristics. With 
us these seem to be such concepts as mechanical inven- 
tion, mass education, and universal suffrage. The fun- 
damentals, feeding, housing, and transportation are pro- 
gressively modified as these concepts become more and 
more complex as new inventions function in each of 
these fields, as society by the broadening of knowledge 
comes into closer conformity with natural law, and 
realizes more fully the evolving ideals of democracy. 

When looked at in terms of material things, tools, 
shelter, food, means of transportation, culture may be 
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considered continuous, evolutionary. There has been a 
slow, and on the whole, a steady growth from the time of 
primitive man up to the present. There have been peri- 
ods of acceleration; likewise there have been periods of 
retardation. 

When viewed in terms of social values, the family, 
religion, and even political organization, the gradual de- 
velopment is less apparent. Cultural changes in these 
have often been sudden, even violent. 

Dr. Wissler in his chapter on the Genesis of Culture, 
develops a most interesting and unique theory. The re- 
lief features of the earth divide its surface into three 
divisions, the highlands, the mesa, the steppes and the 
lowlands to the north, the tundras, the lowland to the 
south, the jungles, “The Negroid types have clung to this 
last, the Mongoloid to the great eastern stretch of the 
mesa, more than two thirds of the stretch from Asia- 
Minor to Cape Horn. The Indo-European somewhat 
overlapping the Mongoloid, hold the western end.” The 
tundra, while inhabited by similar racial types, is pe- 
culiarly the home of the long-headed people, as con- 
trasted with the round-headed men of the mesa. The 
great civilizations of the world had their origin on the 
mesa. Assuming that culture had its origin on the 
plateau of Iran or near there, the lines of racial diffusion 
have followed the lines of relief. The Negroid way was 
that of the jungle; the Mediterranean type followed the 
islands and shore line of the great sea; the Alpine, the 
Steppes and tundras through Siberia across Russia to 
the Baltic. Individual types have followed specialized 
conditions. The hunting cultures are in the main pe- 
culiar to the tundras, for it is there that the great game 
animals, that is, those that food and clothing, are found. 

So far the reviewed can follow Dr. Wissler, but when 
it is implied that war and feud arises largely from cul- 
tural antagonisms between the mesa and the tundra, the 
Round-Heads and the Long-Heads the position seems to 
be getting somewhat into the region of doubt. Nearly 
all the great wars of modern times have been between 
nations of the same cultures; shining examples are the 
War Between the States, and the World War. 

Of especial interest and value to the sociologist are 
the chapters on The Diffusion of Culture; Culture as 
Human Behavior, Environment, and The Rationalization 
of the Cultural Process. 

Dr. Wissler has written an interesting and valuable 
book for the student of social science. He has brought 
within appreciably narrow scope, and with clear defini- 
tion, information that one may search through many a 
volume elsewhere to find. It may be that not all readers 
will be in full accord with all of Dr. Wissler’s conclus- 
ions, but this is not necessary in order for our reaction 
to the book as a whole to be favorable. 

Mechanically the book is well up to standard. At- 
tractively flexibly bound, printed on good paper and in 
clear type, and provided with a good index, it is a 
volume that may well find a place on the reference shelf 
close at hand. 
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Tue Hono, by Nels Anderson, pp 302, Chapters I-X VII. 
University of Chicago Press. 
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THE INTERPRETERS, by A. E., pp 175, Chapters I-XX. 
The MacMillan Company. 

Our NercHpors, by Annie Monon MacLean, pp 288, 
Chapters I-XX. The MacMillan Company. 

THE Rep MAN IN THE Unirtep States, by G. E. E. Lind- 
quist, pp 466, Chapters I-XV, Appendices I-VI. 
George H. Doran. 

Tue Epucation oF WomeEN, by Willystine Goodsell, pp 
378, Chapters I-X. The MacMillan Company. 

THe TusBERcULosis Worker, by Philip FP. Jacobs, a 
Handbook of Methods and Programs, pp 314, Chap- 
ters XXVI. Williams and Wilkins Company. 

AMERICAN INpIvipuALISM, by Herbert Hoover, pp 72, 
Chapters I-VI. Doubleday, Page & Company. 

Unto tHE Hints, by Edward Nelson Dingley, pp 201, 
Chapters I-XXIV. The Stratford Company. 

THE BurDEN OF UNEMPLOYMENT, by Philip Klein, pp 
243, Chapters I-X. Russell Sage Foundation. 

Mormon Group Lirt, by E. E. Ericksen, pp 100, Chap- 
ters I-XII. University of Chicago Press. 

Primitive Menta.ity, by Lucien Levy-Bruhi, pp 447, 
Chapters I-XIV. The MacMillan Company. 

Tue Racrat History or Man, by Roland B. Dixon, pp 
570, Chapters I-XIX. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
THeEse Unitep States, by Ernest Gruening, pp 388, 

Chapters I-XXIV. Boni and Liveright. 

Moon.icut Scuoors, by Cora Wilson Stewart, pp 194, 
Chapters I-XV. E. P. Dutton & Company. 

Duty to Civitization, by Francis Neilson, pp 136, Chap- 
ters I-X. B. W. Huebsch, Inc. 








HE WANTS HIS 
STAFF TO READ IT 


Dear Uncle Alec: 


I want all the members of my staff to 
read your Adventures. Please send five 
copies, one to each of them. 

I wish them to read your book; because; 
First—It’s Spirit; Second—It’s common 
sense; Third—It’s fine humor; Fourth—It’s 
splendid optimism; Fifth—The many sug- 
gestions as to method in Social Work, par- 
ticularly in difficult fields. 

We have on our staff a few social work- 
ers, but most of our people have not had 
thorough training and I am sure they will 
profit by reading your human autobiography. 

I recently read Franklin’s Autobiography 
and in some respect you and he are much 
alike—both wise men—both very human— 
both like and understand people—full of op- 
timism, sparkling humor and sage advice. 
Really Uncle Alec you have done us all a 
great service by publishing this account of 
your adventures in social welfare. 


Sincerely yours, 
M. L. 


Order from Alexander Johnson, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. Price, $3.00, plus 15 cents for 
mailing, anywhere. Or write for price in 
quantity lots, or for clubbing rate with The 
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STATE CONFERENCES FOR 
SOCIAL WORK 


Future issues of Tue Journat will reserve s for a 
complete directory of State Conferences for Social 
Work, listed by states, giving the designation of the 
conference, executive secretary or the president 
charge with data as nearly up-to-date as possible. 








ALABAMA: 
The Alabama Conference for Social Work 
James L. Sretey, Auburn. 

CALIFORNIA: 
California Conference for Social Work 
Miss Anta Exprince, San Francisco. 


CoLoraDo: 
Colorado Conference for Social Work 
Cuaries I. Mapison, Boulder. October. 


CoNNECTICUT: 
Connecticut Conference of Social Work 
Joun B. Dawson, New Haven. 


DELAWARE: 
Delaware State Conference for Social Work 
Miss Grace E, HartsHom, Wilmington. 


FLorIDA: 
The Florida Conference for Social Work 
Miss Exizaseta Coorey, Miami. April. 


GEORGIA: 
Georgia Council of Social Agencies 
Burr Biacxsurn, Atlanta. 


IDAHO: 
No Conference, 


ILLINOIS: 
Illinois Conference on Public Welfare 
Frank D. Wurep, Springfield. 


INDIANA: 
Indiana State Conference 
J. A. Brown, Indianapolis. 


Iowa: 
Iowa State Conference of Social Work 
Miss Loutse Cottrett, Iowa City. 


KANSAS: 
Kansas Conference of Social Work 
Sruart A, Queen, Lowrence. 


LovuISIANA: 
State Conference of Social Betterment 
WILLes SULLIVANT, New Orleans. 


MAINE: 
Maine State Conference for Social Work 
Epwarp F. Moopy, Portland. Fall. 


MARYLAND: 
Social Service Club of Maryland 
Howakrp C. Hu, Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS: 
Massachusetts State Conference for Social 
Work 
Ricoarp K. Conant, State House, Boston. 
MICHIGAN: 


State Conference for Social Work 
Miss GRACE E. Cone, Lansing. Fall. 


MINNESOTA: 
Minnesota State Conference for Social Work 
F. Stuart Cuapin, Minneapolis. 














Missouri: 
State Conference of Social Work 
Homer Tatsot, Jefferson City. 


MISSISSIPPI: 
No Conference. 


NortH Dakota: 
State Conference of Social Work 
C. L. Youne, Bismark. 
NEVADA: 
No Conference. 


New HAMPSHIRE: 
New Hampshire State Conference for Social 
W ork 
Mrs. Mary P. Remick, Concord. 
NEw JERSEY: 
New Jersey State Conference of Social Work 
S. Grover DunsLeatH, Newark. October. 


New York: 
New York State Conference of Charities and 
Corrections 
Ricwarp W. Wattace, Albany. Fall. 
NortH CAROLINA: 
North Carolina Conference for Social Service 
Wiey B. Sanpers, Chapel Hill. January. 


OuIo: 
Ohio Welfare Conference 
a Knicut, Ontario Bldg., Columbus. 
all. 


OREGON : 
No Conference. 


PENNSYLVANIA: 
Pennsylvania State Conference for Social 
Work 
KENNETH L, M. Pray, Philadelphia. 


SoutH CAROLINA: 
South Carolina Conference for Social Work 
Miss PavuLine WITHERSPOON, Spartanburg. 
November. 


SoutH Dakota: 
State Conference of Social Work 
A. S. Bracstap, Sioux Falls. 


TENNESSEE: 
Tennessee Conference for Social Work 
R, F. Hupson, Chattanooga. April. 


TEXAS: 
Texas Conference for Social Work 
Dr. Carrere WEAVER SMITH, Gainesville. 
October. 


VERMONT: 
Vermont Conference of Social Work 
Miss HELEN ALDEN SMITH, Vergennes. 


VIRGINIA: 
Virginia Conference of So.ial Work 
F, Retnuoip Rocers, Covington. 


WASHINGTON : 
Washington State Conference of Social Work 
ApaH Hopkins AIME, Seattle. 


WISCONSIN : 
Wisconsin State Conference 
Ausrey Wiiiams, Madison. 
WEsT VIRGINIA: 


State Conference Charities and Corrections 
L. H. Putnam, Charleston. 
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Judge Baker F oundation 
Case Studies 


By WILLIAM HEALY and AUGUSTA F. BRONNER 


(The Judge Baker Foundation studies behavior, educational, and vocational 
problems of young people. Particularly it 1s concerned with the basic factors of 
delinquent careers. Its first duty ts to the Juvenile Court of the City of Boston, 
but it also receives cases from a variety of other sources.) 

The set comprises twenty studies, each in a separate pamphlet and each usually the 
study of one individual, but in some instances a group is presented; in one case a com- 
parison of several individuals is undertaken. Fourteen of the studies deal with boys and six 
with girls. The series contains over 600 pages. This extensive work has been made possible 
through a grant from the Commonwealth Fund of New York. 

The studies appear in two forms: (a) one in which the author’s running comment occupies 
the right hand page, and (b) the other, for classroom purposes, in which the right hand page 
is blank, the comment being supplied in loose-leaf form. In both forms the studies have been 
very successfully used in conference groups and in college classes. 

“For these cases . . . constitute beyond question one of the most worthy 
offers which the science of the study of the individual has yet made to the legal 
mind. . . . Beyond a doubt the student of the criminal law must today go 
behind the indictment in the personality of the defendant. Whether we like it or 
not, the application of the criminal law without scientific study of the individual 
charged with the breach, must become increasingly unjust and unintelligent. ‘ 
The basic observation about the Judge Baker Foundation Case Studies is their 
insistence upon accuracy. At no point need the student fear that assumption and 
loose thinking which characterize so much that passes for mental and physical 
diagnosis of .lawbreakers. Each case is a thorough dissection of character.”— 
Harvard Law Review. 


“Each section in the history of the case is accompanied by comment, which 
points the moral, so to speak, and at the conclusion of the case report there is a 
summary of its salient points, together with recommendations in regard to the 
management of the individual. All this is done so clearly and interestingly that 
the case reports make very fascinating and instructive reading, and cannot help 
but aid in giving the reader a far better understanding of the problems of adoles- 
cence.”—Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


“They (the case studies) will be invaluable for teaching purposes for courses 
in social pathology, criminology, and juvenile delinquency. . . . For careful 
and intensive research, for appreciation of significant data, and for technical 
finish in presentation these case studies set a new record for excellence.”—Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology. 


“There is nothing of the sort that has reached my desk that-has given me so 


much satisfaction. . . . You are to be congratulated on reaching the highest 
level in this method of teaching.” —Harold N. Moyer, M.D. Psychiatrist. 
“T have found the case records immensely helpful in teaching. . . . The 


class quickly develops an appreciation of the necessity of studying each case in- 
tensively and controlling by means of the information thus secured.”—E. H. 
Sutherland, Professor of Sociology, University of Illinois. 


Price $2.50 JUDGE BAKER FOUNDATION 


On orders gz. - 4 more 
sets, price $2.00. Express 
and foreign postage extra. 40 Court Street BOSTON, MASS. 
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What Is Professional 4 New Book 
Social Work - A Live Subject 


A clear and definite answer to this question and the reasons for his answer 
by L. A. Halbert, M.A., Executive Secretary of the Council of Social Agencies 
of Kansas City, Missouri. 








A colored chart, which diagrams the field of social work and enumerates the 
different kinds and the steps involved in each, accompanies the book. 


A consistent and systematic application of the author’s thesis to the whole 


field of social work. 
It sets practical limits and standards for the new profession. 


It has already been adopted as a text book by Missouri University, North 
Carolina University, Minnesota University and various other colleges. 


COMMENTS ON THE BOOK 


Dr. Graham Taylor, Eminent Teacher, Writer, Robt. A. Woods, Head Resident, South End 
and Social Worker: House, Boston, Mass. 


“His clear and concise little volume will be “One who keeps this book nearby cannot 
welcomed alike by the worker-on the field, fail te have his thoughts quickened to the 
the executive in the office and the donor or many clues which each phase of social work, 
director. up and down the scale of need and aspiration, 

“Tt would be a suggestive text for a course can offer to every other. It will aid distinct- 
of study on the field and requirements of ly in this way in opening up one of the largest 
social work. and most urgent possibilities of the next stage 


the hist 1 
Cink ek 0, Pe at ce OT SO 

ciology, University of Missouri. Kansas City Star, May 12, 1923. 

“ . . You have covered a wide field in a «“ , : 2 
brief compass in a remarkably clear and prac- A thoughtful and practical little book. 
tical manner. I find that the book is especially Elmer Scott, Executive Secretary of the Civic 
well adapted for students’ use, and we expect Federation of Dallas, Texas. 
to make use of it in our class in Social Case s : ‘ 

Work at the University of Missouri next That is an admirable book. . . . The 
” chart is in itself worth the price of the book.” 


year. 
The Survey, New York. Prof. L. M, Bristol, Professor of Sociology, 
: University of Florida. 


The Survey of June 15 in commenting on 


book sales at the National Conference meet- “You have gotten out a hand book that will 
ing at Washington, D. C., says “What is be of the very greatest service to social 
Professional Social Work?” by L. A. Halbert workers. . . . The chart is especially sug- 
swamped all other sales at the conference.” gestive.” 


Sold by THE SURVEY, 112 E. 19th St., New York—Price, $1.50 
For special rates to libraries and colleges write direct to the author 
408 E. 11th St. Kansas City, Mo. 
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Lhe American Journal of 
Sociology 


is the official organ of the American Sociological Society and is addressed to all 
who are interested in social well-being, whether from a practical or theoretical 
point of view. Its articles are written by those engaged in the scientific study of 


society, as well as by practical social workers, and cover a wide range of interest. 


The September Issue 


Occupational Versus Proportional Representation............................ Paul H. Douglas 








Some Contributions to the History of Sociology..................-.-...0--- Albion W. Small 


Section VIII. Approaches to Objective Economics and Political Science in Ger- 
many: Cameralism. 


Section IX. The Period of Retarded Development in German Social Science. 


Note on the Racial and Educational Factors in the Declining 
SR SI ilar cis cecich ehh eodianctars-csecdernatnicbiieiiatonemeniiiess Amy Hewes 


The Cultural Approach to Sociology..............2....---:-:+-see+-e+000- Melville J. Herskovitz 
and Malcolm M. Willey 


ee W. Christie MacLeod 
_ SE RS Oe OO SMC ME ET: BiB TT Ne a Hornell Hart 


Edited by Albion W. Small, Ellsworth Faris, Robert E. Park, 
Scott E. W. Bedford, Marion Talbot, and Ernest W. Burgess. 


Subscription Price: $3.00 yearly. 75 cents a single copy 
Published Bi-Monthly in January, March, May, July, September and November 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


5773 E.ttis AVENUE. Curicaco, ILLINOIS 
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Lhree Soctal (York Needs 
in the South 


In a comprehensive report discussed in this and other issues of THE JouRNAL, 
recommendations are made with a view to strengthening the schools of social 
work. One of these recommendations urges the offering of “fellowships and 
scholarships under rigorous standards in order to encourage the most able and 
promising young men and women to avail themselves of the existing opportuni- 
ties’. Therefore, there are 


Needed: An adequate number of fellowships for men and wo- 
men of unusual ability, commensurate with the usual graduate 
fellowships offered in university graduate courses, but restricted 
in this instance to those who are preparing for professional 
social work or public service. 


A second recommendation was to the effect that the schools for the training 
of social workers should “envisage the larger problem of social research, publica- 
tion, and social statemanship”. It would seem clear that such a function is always 
an essential for the promotion of the larger purposes of such schools. There- 
fore, there are 


Needed: A number of research fellowships sufficiently large 
to enable advance students to make scientific investigations and 
to publish results. Studies of industrial problems, farm tenancy, 
race relations and many others, need to be made now. These 
fellowships might be worked out as JouRNAL oF SocraL Forces 
research fellowships. 


Few subjects have been more commonly misinterpreted than have all aspects of 
social work and social study. The profession of social work in its relation to 
public service has commonly been ignored in too many instances and entirely mis- 
understood in too many others. There is need to look at social work with the 
same scientific attitude as we consider other aspects of modern education and 
research. 


Wanted: A small number of students, men and women, who are 
willing to prepare for social work and public service with some- 
thing of the same patience, study, and thoroughness, as they 
would prepare for the profession of medicine, ministry, law or 
others ; who are willing to work; who are willing to take time 
and to do pioneering work, 


THE JOURNAL OF SoctAL Forces will be glad to discuss these matters and to give 


details to any who are interested, or inquiries may be sent to 


THE ScHoot oF Pustic WELFARE, University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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High Standardsand Success 
Go Hand in Hand 





In Every Field of Endeavor 
This is Especially True of 


The Printed Page and Its Message 


Whether it be the distin@tive printing 
of a book, or magazine or an article, or 
of some outstanding and important ad- 
vertising service, or whether it be an 
important folder or prospectus through 
which an urgent message reaches its 
public. 


A Quarter Century of High Standards 


is included in a record of which we may well take pride. 
It makes no difference whether you wish a small task well 
done or whether you wish our press to issue volumes that 
are correct in technique and binding, we are equally de- 
sirous of rendering the service. 

Among the examples of our work which readers of THE 
JoURNAL may examine are publications of the University of 
North Carolina Press, the Trinity College Press, including 
The South Atlantic Quarterly and THE JouRNAL oF So- 
CIAL Forces itself. 

And we have found pleasure in printing, if not from “The 
Seven Seas” at least from many of The Southern States! 
We shall be glad to have you write us. 


The Seeman Printery, Inc. 


Durham, North Carolina 
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The Great Questions now, more than ever are moral questions. The future of the state, na- 
tionalism and internationalism, family, class divisions, the just management of business and in- 
dustry, compel thoughtful persons to look for principles. To study the principles involved in 
all lines of action is the aim of 


The International Journal of Ethics 


LEADING CONTENTS FOR APRIL 


ScIENTIFIC METHOD AND THE Morat Sciencts......By Professor George H. Mead 
University of Chicago 








URI T CAE. V MEAT eeeiciiisi scssieichscnsciniciastaaninatibiiadedsa By Professor J. S. MacKenzie 
London 

SELF-EXPRESSION AND HAPPINESS..........2.------0+-0-0-00-+- By C. V. Boyer 
University of Illinois 

THE PsyCHOLOGY OF THE ETHICALLY RATIONAL.............-----.----00-+++ By J. R. Kantor 
University of Indiana 

eee SE OP Listenin By Professor Norman Wilde 
University of Minnesota 

Be By Bf OE ae By Milton Harrison 


London 


REVIEWS AND NortIcEs OF RECENT Books 


Published for the Editors by THE RUMFORD PRESS, Concord, N. H. 
Chicago: JAMES H. TUFTS, University of Chicago, Manager 
London: GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, Ltd., 40 Museum Street, W. C. 


Entered as second-class matter October 16, 1914, at the pots-office at Concord, New Hampshire, 
under the Act of March 3, 1879 








$3.00 A YEAR 75 Cents A NUMBER 
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THE JOURNAL OF 
ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY 


AND 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Edited by Morton Prince, M.D., LL.D. and Floyd H. Allport, Ph.D. 


A progressive psychological journal devoted to publication of research and 
theory in the social and abnormal fields. It is the only journal in the English 
language having as a major purpose the publication of achievements in the science 
of social psychology. Each issue contains clearly written articles upon the psy- 
chological aspects of social phenomena, and upon the bases of social behavior 
in the individual,—articles which are of genuine value to the student and teacher 
of sociology and related social sciences. 

The increasing importance of psychiatry in social work has rendered the 
portion of the journal devoted to abnormal psychology indispensable to workers 
and supervisors in this field. In both social and abnormal departments the aim 
of the journal is to make accessible to those interested in social welfare the 
most recent and valuable contributions from the basic science of psychology. 

Issued Quarterly : $5.00 a year 
Single Numbers $1.50 
Foreign $5.25 a year 
Published by 
BOYD PRINTING AND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


27-29 Columbia Street, 
Albany, N. Y. 
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Building the Home and Community 


is the task of many forces and agencies working alongside the individual 
and his opportunities for personal endeavor. 


THRIFT, SAVING, FORESIGHT, PROTECTION 


are important factors in guaranteeing the continuity of income and good 
home conditions throughout the varied conditions which the family faces all 
in a lifetime. 


BUILDING AND OWNING A HOME 


THROUGH A SOUND and profitable loan is one way in which to get an 
earlier start toward that satisfying condition which enables one to keep 
happy and healthy and useful. 


PROTECTING THE HOME FROM FIRE 


is another way in which the great American home can be served and saved. 
But not only protecting the house itself but protecting yourself against loss 
in case fire should be inevitable—this is most important. 


INSURING LIFE AND HEALTH 


will go a long way toward maintaining both confidence of the sort that makes 
success and toward guaranteeing economic and social sufficiency. This is a 
matter of fact now where it was formerly a theory. 


ENDOWING AN INSTITUTION 


through the making of insurance policies payable or in the making of a will 
to include a project of community welfare, or college or university scholar- 
ship, or publication—this, too, is now an important opportunity which many 
are accepting. 


THE HOME OFFICE AT GREENSBORO 


North Carolina will be glad to supply you with all available information. 
It is backed by strong, progressive and conservative business methods and 
by ample capital, and is serving scores and scores of professional folk in 
the South. 


The Southern Life & Trust Co. 


A. W. McALISTER, President H. B. GUNTER, Vice-President 
ARTHUR WATT, Secretary 
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Three Separate Services in a Single 


10-Key Adding-Calculating Machine 


Addition—subtraction—multiplication— 

The three figure-working processes you use constantly 
to learn the facts about your business— 

This simple 10-key Dalton Super Model gives you all 
of them with new simplicity, ease, economy, and speed. 

It adds sales slips, foots accounts; lists and tabulates; 
adds two columns at once— 

It makes out statements, adding debits, subtracting 
credits, printing balance due in red— 

It multiplies whole numbers by fractions and fractions 
by fractions, quickly figuring costs, interest, commissions, 
discounts— 

Standard the world over—the machine for your busi- 
ness. Have us demonstrate. 


The Dalton Adding Machine Sales Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Dalen. 


ADDING — CALCULATING — BOOKKEEPING 
STATEMENT “CASH REGISTER” MACHINES 
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Readers of Z4e JOURNAL 


An author and Professor in one of the largest of the 
National Universities writes: 
I have heard a number of people say that it 
takes first rank in the United States at the 
present time among Sociological Journals. 


A Governor writes: 


I am now taking numerous magazines, but I have 
found so much interest in your Journat that I 
am asking you to list me among your subscribers, 
and am enclosing check for one year’s sub- 
scription, 


A Minister writes: 
We were fortunate enough to get our subscrip- 
tion in for the first issue, and are finding it in- 
deed a delightful and valuable contribution to 
our work. 


A Teacher and President of a State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation writes: 


I only wish the other money I spend for educa- 
tional magazines had the same prospect ‘of bring- 
ing in value received. 


The President of a large University writes: 


You are making a very attractive magazine of 
The Journat of Soctar Forces. 


_A Professor of Political Science writes: 


It covers fields almost untouched by other 
periodicals, and, above all, has a variety which 
is almost unique in periodical literature. 


A Superintendent of City Schools writes: 


One of the best things the South has put out is 
your JouRNAL of Socrat Forces and it comes at 
a time when just such a publication is needed. 


A Secretary of a State Commercial Secretaries’ Asso- 
ciation writes: 
Every president and secretary of civic or social 
agencies in the entire South should read this. It 
is plum good. 


The Head of a Psychopathic Clinic of a great Uni- 
versity writes: 


May I say that our clinic is finding the magazine 
of even greater interest than we had expected 
and we are glad we are on the subscription list. 


A former President of the National Conference of 
Social Work writes: 


Your title may well become a great national 
name. 


Another ex-president says: 


The JourNAL gives the social worker the most 
comprehensive survey of the field of any period- 
ical published. 


Another ex-president writes: 
The Journat needs only to be seen to be accepted, 











A Professor of Sociology writes: 


It is getting golden words from every quarter; 
and it deserves them. 
















































Another Professor of Sociology in a large University 
writes: 


The JourNAL is a remarkable achievement. 


Another writes: 


I get more out of The JourNAL than any other 
periodical devoted to social work. 


A State Health Officer writes: 


Such a publication appears to me to have a very 
definite and large field of service. 


An Editor writes: 


I do not see how an editor can get along without 
The JournaL. We are finding it invaluable for 
editorial work. 2 


A Leader in Women’s Work writes: 


I wish to congratulate you on the success of q 
your journal. It is wonderful. 


The Secretary of a National Social Agency writes: 


Permit me to express my admiration of your 
magazine, The JourNAL of SoctaL Forces. We, 
of course, want this in our periodical library to 
be available for members of the staff. 


A Journal of Education writes: 


The departments are full to richness. Its pur- ~ 
pose and entire content make it a welcome new © 
agency in our social progress and not the less ~ 
welcome because of its being so attractively ap- ~ 
paraled typographically. a 


A National Journal of criticism writes: 


Nowhere more than in the South is there need ~ 
of such a publication. If it can succeed it will 7 
go far to answer the charge that literary work 
and high-grade journalism are impossible under © 
the present condition of intellectual thraldom in 
the South. 


The Head of the Extension Division of a large 
Western University writes: 3 


The JourNAL is a very complete publication, one ~ 
which should have great value to a large number ~ 
of people. I am interested in the scope which © 
you give to the phrase “social forces.” Too © 
often it is narrowed to the group of social = 
workers and sociologists. It therefore interests © 
me that you have given it something of its right- ~ 
ful breadth of meaning. 


A Professor of History writes: 


I have watched The Journat with increasin 
delight which has become irresistably insistent 
to express itself in the form of a subscription. 
I enclose check for $5.00 for which I shall want 
The Journat for two years from Vol. I, No. 
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